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PREFACE. 


THERE is in the human mind ‘so strong a predi- 
lection for whatever is wonderful, that we are safe 
in considering it an inherent principle. To gratify 
this propensity, is one of the reasons which induced 
the editor to undertake the present compilation, which 
he has endeavoured to render not less instructive than 
entertaining. The United States being only in the 
gristle of youth, jt v not to be expected that she 
could furnish all the materials for 2 work so large as 
this : the editor has, therefore, had recourse to some of 
the principal European publications on the subject, 
and has thrown into one promiscuous heap whatever 
he conceived would entertain the curious, gratify the 
inquisitive, enliven the dull, and amuse the serious. 
If some of the relations carry the appearance of im:- 
probability, it is not for him to enter into their de- 
fence. ‘They are no invention of his own; and he 
has uniformly endeavoured to procure for them the 
best authority that could be obtained. 

The History of Rrvatpo Rivatpmt, the whale of 
which is detailed in this work, will be found to possess 
uncommon interest. It is founded on fact, and taken 
from 3 scarce book, rarely to be met with in the Uni- 
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ted States; and, wherever it may be had, sells for 
more than one half the price of this. 

Whilst the editor returns his sincere acknowledg- 
ments for the liberal encouragement he has met with 
in the present and former publications, he embraces 
this opportunity to mention, that having (after thirty - 
years labour) relinquished the profession of a Teacher 
of Youth, he shall hereafter devote his time and at- 
tention to works of literature ; and respectfully solicits 
a continuance of public patronage. 
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HISTORY OF RINALDO RINALDINI,* 
{PTAIN OF BANDITTI. 


"Tue boisterous winds rolled over the Appenines like 
the mountain-waves of the ocean; and the aged oaks bow- 
ed their lofty heads to the storm. Rinaldo and Altaverde 
had kindled a fire beneath a proj -cting rock, and sat shel- 
tered in a narrow dell. The night was dark, thick clouds 
concealed the moon, and no cheering star twinkled in the 
heavens. 
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* The uncommon celebrity on the Continent of Europe, of the 
work of which the following is a translation ; and the numerous and 
ornamental editions of it, with which Germany is teeming, weuld 
not have been sufficient motives for the _ nt Editor to unite his 
name with it, had it been’a mere imaginary romance ; nor did he 
undertake the translation, however ate ising and interesting the 
narrative appeared to him, till he had the tullest assurances, pri- 
vate as well as public, of the authenticity o! the principal fact 

It further appeared to the translator, that inde pendent of the va- 


} 1 ‘ 


rious moral instruction to be derived from the biography of cele- 
brated and singular characters, the ensuing narrative was particu 
larly valuable, because it is there evident, that the most commatid- 
ing of all talents, and those which give an individual most power 
either to benefit or injure mankind, are energy and promptitude of 
mind. 

The German author, who has presented in such interesting points 
of view, the ie and adventures of this extraordinary man, at first 
modestly concealed his name ; but the uncommon eagerness of his 
countrymen to know to whom they were indebted for facts so judi- 
ciously collected and arranged, and related in so pleasing a manner, 
has at last discovered him. Rinaldo Rinaldini lived in the former 
part ef the seventeenth century. L. Hinckley, Esq. 
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me" RINALDO RINALDINI. 


Altaverde. This stormy night exceeds every thing I have 
ever Witt ssed ’ Rinaldo! . are you not yet asleep ? 

Rinaido ILasieep! I like such we ather: it rages here 
and there, around us, close to us, in this breast of mine, 
and evel) where ' 

litaverde. Captain, you are no longer the same man you 
were. 

Rinaldo. *Tis true. Once I was an innocent boy: but 
now— : 

Aliaverde. You are inlove. 

Rinaldo. Lama captain of Banditti. 

Aliaverde Has your cara sposa found it out? When you 
appear in great towns and cities, Who but takes you for one 
of the richest noblemen, and of the most ancient house? 


Rinaldo. And yet a price is set upon my head ! 
A verde. A a wh ) will curn it! 
Rinaido. Perhaps one of my own band. 


Altaverde For shame! Lanev who have sworn fidelity 


to vou will never be guilty of such an action. 


Rinaldo Gh! they are men, and bad men. Good you 
cannot, hye | av ns! Call on Of Us 


Aliaverde. On that we shall differ. But- vou are na 
bad humour. Willyoudrmk!—No. Well, then Pll drink 


alone What boots it, now, tu lament and grumble ? Now 
it IS TOO iAalle 

Rinaldo. Alas! woe to me, and thee, and all of us, that 
it istoo late '— n, Altaverde f to what ve hall we comes 


Aliaverde. Tothat whichis decreed us by tate; and af- 
ter we are dead, whether worms, fish, or crows fatten upon 
us, 1s more indifferent to us than to hear how his holiness 
the pope dined; for it will not be our business, at any rate, 
to pay the grave digger. ‘There is but one road into life 
for kings and begpa:s; but there are many doors out of 
and whether we depart by the middle or side door is unim- 
portant. Die we must; andif it be the will of Heaven, 
we may as well die peace adly in our beds as any other man, 

Rinaldo. Peaceably ? 

Aliaverde. And how many die peaceably ? Almost every 
man dies with pain and agony. , 

Rinaldo. But not with shame and ignominy. 

Altaverde. Since you have been in love, one can scarcely 
say a word to you, Who brought you among us? 

Rinaldo. My owh thoughtlessness. 

Altaverde. Then quarrel with that, and be not enraged 
pApainst yourself, What is past is past; and all you can ‘do 
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RINALDO RINALDINI. 7 


for yourself is to take care of the future. Do that, and you 
will have nothing more to reproach yourself with; for if you 
fall, it will not be your fault. Go; serve yeur country with 
your life and fortune ; devote your body, your soul, all your 
thoughts and exertions to its advancement; and _ still, if 
pei ap pleases, you may rot ina jail, though innocent of 
every crime. Are there not innume: able ¢xamples? Bott 
ant Set and modern history abound in them. How many 
benefactors of their country have died in chains! Should 
this, thea, be your lot, you will at least have no cause to 
complain of your ¢ yuUNtry ’s ingratitude ; for you have taken 
from mankind, and mankind will but take from you in re- 
turn; and thus your account is balanced 

Rinaldo. As we are old friends, I excuse you when you 
talk such folly. 

Altaverde For the same venson I excuse your ill hu- 
mour. My folly,as vou call it, mi ikes me a philosopher : but 
vour ill-humour is of no use, an makes you intolerable. 
What would you have been, had you stili continued at Os- 
tiala, tending your father’s goats? 

Rinaldo Wh: it, ala 5! | am not now—in honest man. 

_ werde. But you < wwe performed acuons for which 
the nost honourable of mankind might envy you. 

Rina! do. They are of no value, for they were done by a 
public robber. 

Altaverde. That cannot subtract from the value of noble 
actions. ‘The devil himself may act nobly, although he be 
a devil. 

Rinaldo. He who pursues a dishonorable 
scarcely perform any thing truly Henggable. 

Altaverde. A curse on that senttment! Have you not 
frequently drawn forth tears of joy? Has no man remem- 
bered you in his prayers?) Has no man ever given you his 
blessing ? : 

Rinaldo. Alas! they knew not they were giving it toa 
robber. 

Altaverde. Your noble actions, then, have gained you 
tears of joy, and the prayers and blessings of mankind. 

Rinaldo. Yet they can avail me nothing. 

Aliaverde. Then learnto flog yourself, and turn monk. 
Why thus disparage the noble actions you have performe “dd? 
Have you not often been a more po wetial protector of right 
and justice than the magistrates, whose office rendered j 
their duty? 

Rinaldo. And who gave me aright to do so? 


line of life can 











8 RINALDO RINALDINI. 


Altaverde. Humanity. 

Rinaldo. Oh that it had left me to tend my goats!—I 
tell you I can neither approve nor boast of my actions; and 
even shoull some of them be thougat to deserve applause, 
yet the bad ones are far more numerous, and will doubtless 
one day bring me to the scaffold. 

Alsaverde. _ Are you there already? 

Rinaldo. O Altaverde! who knows the hour of his end? 





A-taverde. No man; and so much the better: otherwise 


noone could sleep quicuy in his bed; and sleep 1s the best 4 
of all humao enjoyments. 

Rinaldo. Can we, then, sleep quietly. 

Aliaverde. 1am almost asleep now ; so good night! take : 
care not to let the fire go out; and when you want to sleep i 


yourself, wake me. 

Accordingly Altaverde wentto sleep; and Rinaldo, sigh- 
. " . . ? 5 
ing, took_up his guittar, and sang: 


5 ROL EST LE OLS GI AE AEST 


Once, with the happy, and gay, 

Sweet innocence led on my vouth ; 

While, t it through fi vales to stray R 

] ed with fair Pe 1 Trath 
» i with conse s ¢ nes oppre s’d, 

Wiid ¢1 ny cares iCaYrs, 4 

I y } ein trui ears ® 
And, sighing, be mm} sh’d breast 
W hile free from ; T! 1 an h free 

i Vic i \ ire SKICS, 

M: soul \ n ) ed 

A mirror of Heaven's ] eful joys 
But now, iS is rms rh _ 

And rob all i f her rest, 

With h l crimes my soul oppress’d, ei 
Is ( irker Lain the gadarksome nigiut. ¥ 
My enardian wel, f d Va 

With gr mv lot to fete consig¢ns 5 
Despair has mark’d me for he prey ; 

My soul to torture Peace resigns. 

Faced is Hope’s once flow’ry wreath, 

Now chang’d to Vice’s galling chains, 


Chane¢’d all mv toys to hell-born pins ; 


Unblest in life, aad infanious in death. 


But now one of the dogs, that lav before the fire, bark- 
ing, Altaverde started up and seized his musket. Rinaldo 
had scarcely cried Out. 7 W lno’s th ref” before the sign 
was given that one of their party was arrived. The dogs 

. 1 . +? PA, a 
returned to their rest, and Nicolo joined them. 
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RINALDO RINALDINI. 
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Altaverde. Well! what’s the matter? 

Nicolo. Ll amcome to inform you that we have heard the 
bells of some mules at a distance. 

Altaverde.. In such a night as this? 

Nicolo. They must have lost their way. 

Altaverde. You are all still near the hermitage? 

Nicolo. Atlexcept Pietro and Giambattista, who are out 
upon the scout. The remaining thirty are all together. 

Altaverde. Is not Girolamo still with you? 

Nicolo. Yes; and rejoicing already in the capture of the 
mules. 

Altaverde. ¥ do not doubt it. 

Rinaldo. Altaverde, had you not better join him? You 
know Girolamo is not overstocked with prudence. 

Altaverde. Asyou ple ase 

Rinaldo. Send Ci inthio to me: I will wait here for him. 

Altaverde. Tis well. 

Rinaldo. Andif you can avoid bloodshed— 

Aitaverde. Most surely, if it be possible. 

Nicolo. Captain, will you remain here alone! 

Rinaldo. ‘Vill Cinthio comes, I will. 

Altaverde. ‘Take a little sleep, Captain. 

Rinaldo. God grant I may! Leave the dogs with me. 

Altav: rde. Go od’ ‘ ht ! E 

Nicolo. A happy n necting ! 

Thus departed Nicolo and Altaverde. Meanwhile Ri- 
naldo threw some wood on the fire, then lay down beneath 
a tree, and drew his cloak over his head; while the storm 
raged above him, and the dry wood loudly cracked im th 
flame. 

* Alas!” cried Rinaldo, with a sigh, “ once could I ex- 
claim, with confide nce, whenever I closed my eyes to sleep, 
Protect me, ye guardian angels! but now I can neither yy an 
nor close my eyes In sleep. Oh, that I could relieve this 
anguish w ith tears !” 

The dogs barked. Rinaldo threw off his cloak, and st 
ing up, se = his pistols. The dogs sprang furious) 
aman: but Rinaldo called them back, appreached t! tran 
ger, and beheld a venerable old man, with silvered hair and 
beard, and dressed in a brown great coat. His right hand 
held a staff; in his left was a lantern, with the light extin 
guished ; and a little dog anxiously leaped about him. 

“ Who are you!” said Rinaldo, as soon as he had qui 
eted his dogs. 

Old Man. 1am known by the name of the Old Man of 
Oriolo-hill, and am come frome the adjacent territories 
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10 RINALDO RINALDIN 


where, according to my custom, I have been procuring pro- 
visions, with which I am returning to my hermitage. But 
the wind has extinguished my light; and if I am not mista- 
ken, though I know the country pretty well, Ihave got out 
of my road. Permit me to light my lamp, and I shall pre- 
sently find my way. Good night! 

Rinaldo. Old man , why do you look so. stedfastly at 
me 5 
Old Jan. Tam glad to have found you by this fire, and 
hk we an Opporti unity to light my lamp. 

Rinaldo. And who do you take me to be? 

Old Jlanw ‘Yo know or net to know who you are is to 
me indifferent. ‘The knowledge of men is no longer inter- 
es ing to me. 

kivalda Tam volo 

Old Man. | am sorry ior you. 


to 


Rinaldo. My fate has cenpilled me to wander among 
the vallies of the Appenines; and Rinaldini the famous 
robber renders these regions very dangerous. 

Old Man. ’Tis true. 

Rinaldo. I fear that cruel man. 

Old Jlanw Cruel! ’Tis said he deserves not that ree 
proach. I have myself twice applied to him for favours. — 
i was desirous of having a letter of protection for my little 
cott: igre. 

Rinaldo. Do not deceive yourself re garding him. 

Old Man. ?Tis of little cor sequence. The few vears I 
have to live he may rob me of when God Almighty pleases. 
Tine debt of nature must one day be paid. It he set fire 
to my cottage I can build another ; gold he will not find, 
and if he kill my two goats, the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood, who love me much, will give me a couple rore.— 
Be it as God Almighty pleases ! 

Rinaldo, Are youin want? 

Qld wlan. He who has tortitude feels no want. 

Rinaldo. Permit me to do a good action. Take this 
purse. 

Qid Blan. Tdo not chuse to contract debts I shall not be 
able to pay. Neither have I need of money. Adieu! good 
night! 

‘Thus he departed, nor did Rinaldo venture to detain him 
longer. He lay down again bene; ord the tree, and the next 
time the dogs barked, the morning dawned, and Cinthio 
al rl} ed. 
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RINALDO RINALDINI. if 


Cinthio. Captain! Whatails you? Why doyou no longer 
continue with your people: You are grown fond of so litude, 
and fall out with us all. 

Rinaldo. 1 have fallen out with myself, Cinthio. I 
know not what is the matter with me. 

Cinthio. Altaverde says you are in love. 

Rina‘do. And so lam. 

Cinthio. Well! that is no misfortune. 

Rinaldo. Your days ago I was taking a ramble through a 
small valley, where I saw a maid h! Cinthio, she was 
an angel. She was gathering berries ; 1 addressed her, and 





she talked with me as Innocence talks with Vice. Our 
people then came up, and I was ol liged to leave her.— 
Since that time I have never seen her, nor dol know who 


she ary or where she lives. 
Cin Then forge: t her. 
Ri That is impossible. 
Cinthio. Man can do whatever he resolves to do. 
Ri naldo. ‘That is not true. Otherwise J] could become 


an honest man. 

Cinthio. Discourage not our people with these thoughts. 
Cast up your own account of evil when you please ; but 
keep it to yourself. 

toe ido said no more, but silen tly lay down beneath the 
tree, and at length went to sleep. When he awoke the sun 
was risen, the storm was past, the clouds dispersed, 
and Cinthio had been joined by two more of their party.—- 
‘They sat with him round,the fire, and were preparing cho- 
colate. 

Cinthio. Good morning, Captain. 

Lhe others. Good morning. 

Rinaldo. thank you. Give me a dish of chocolate. 

Paolo. Tis extremely good. 

Girolamo. True Spanis h chocolate. Altaverde sends 
you word, that we have taken the mulés. ‘There are 
three of them. They were loaded with the baggage of a 
Neapolitan Prince, and were going to Florence, if we had 
not changed their destination. ‘The booty however was not 
great. 

Rinaldo. Were any men killed? 

Girolamo. The three muleteers. The rascals micht have 
discovered us, and there are more muleteers in the world. 
Altaverde is div iding the plunder. He found this little case 
in one of the packages and sends’it to you. 








2 A REMARKABLE FISH. 
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Rinaldo opened it, and beheld the portrait of a beautiful 
girl in the habit of a nun, and on the reverse that of a 
young man in uniform. The setting was not rich, but very 
tasty. 

Soon after came Altaverde with a numerous troop of 

Rinaldo’s party, who pitched their tents, made a fire, and 
cooked their dinner; after which they sang, danced, drank 
and played. 
Rinaldo concerted with Altaverde new measures of safe- 
ty; and when the troop divided to take their rc spective 
posts, Rinaldo crossed the mountains into another small 
valley, where he laid himself down under a tree by the side 
of a fountain. 

Here Altaverde brought him a paper relative to the divi- 
sion of the spoil, which he signed, and towards noon re- 
turned to his joyous companions, where a grand feast 
waited his arrival. 

© Caprain!” said Girolamo—* Your people observe that 
you are unhappy, avd are anxious to know what has befal- 
len you. Perhaps you wish for something we can procure 
vou; if so, it shall be obtained, even should we purchase 
it with our lives. But if it is mere caprice or low spirits 
that disturb you, we beg you to drive them away, and not 
to make us out of humour with you also.” 
aving lor a few moments silently cast his eyes 
around the company that encircled him, at length addressed 
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“ Have you read the declaration of the Republics of 
Venice, Genoa, and Lucca? It has been publicly pro- 
claimed. <A price is set upon my head.” 

. ** Heed it not, Captain !” they all exclaimed with one 
accord. ‘* No man will earn it” 

“ Who will dare to touch the hair of your head,” said 
Girolamo, “ while we are with you ?” 

And, as he said this, he waved his sabre. The rest fol- 
lowed his example, crying, 

“ Our life and blood, Captain, are yours as long as we 
have breath.” 

[‘l'o be continued in the next number. ] 
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AN ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE FISHe 


IN the month of March, 1776, a man exhibited in the 
eity of Philadelphia a very extraordinary fish, which I once 
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A REMARKABLE FISH. i. 


A 


saw, and as far as I can recollect, will give a description of 
it, and its surprising qualities. 

It was about two feet and a half long, as near as I can 
guess ; of a dusky green colour on the back, and white on 
the belly. It resembled an eel in shape, but was somewhat 
thicker, in proportion to its length. ‘The head was flat, 
and very like the head of our common cat-fish, with two 
small eyes, and full of very dark spots ; it iecmed to have 
several small holes about the head, like alamprey eel. A 
long thin skin, very white, extended along the middle of 
the belly, from the head to the tail, which seemed to be in 
a constant waving motion. I do not recollect, that it had 
any fins at all, uiless there were two a little below the 
head ; of this, however, Iam not very certain. It is said 
to have been brought from Surinam. But what amazed 
every body was the power this fish had of giving an electric 
shock, in what proportion it pleased, from the smallest sen- 
sible spark, to a force, Iam told, that would knock a man 
down. If a number of people took hold of each others’ 
hands, and the first person touched the fish with his finger, 
whilst the last provoked him by squeeziag him with his 
hand, the shock was immediately communicated to the 
whole circle, and every person felt it, at the same instant, 
pass his arms and breast, as it does from the electric phial. 

I was told that Mr. Kinnersly had contrived a litle ma- 
chine for interrupting the communication, by which the 
spark was obliged to leap from one bent wire to another ; 
and that; on trying the experiment in the d#k, the electric 
fluid was very visible. exactly resembling the common 
clectric spark in every thing. 

When small live fish were put into the vessel with him 
for food, they swam about without fear or molestation ; 
but when he had a mind to make a repast, he singled out 
whichever he chose, and approaching his prey, only seem- 
ed to smell at him, and instantly the tittle victim turned 
belly upwards ; floated on the water; and was then seized 
and devoured. 

Such was the wonderful power nature had given this fish, 
to defend it from its enemies, and procure tood. There 
seems to be no way of accounting for the prop: — S$ it pos- 
sessed, by the present received phi osophy of electricity. 
W ater is said to be one of the best conductors o1 cprraen rs 
of the electric fluid that we know of, except metals ; how 
then could this fish, suspended ii) water, Cc llect or re Lain 
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that subtle matter? or, by what economy could it propor- 
tion the shock to its inclination? 

This fish is not of the torpedo kind: by all the accounts 
I have ever read or heard of the torpedo, it is a flat fish, 
and cannot communicate its shock to several persons by 
taking hold of hands, but only to one person in contact 
with it, or wincing it with astick ; which is supposed to be 
affected by a strong muscular stroke, producing a benumb- 
ing jar; very diflerent from the sensation of an electrie 
shock. 


DISCOVERY OF A WHOLE FAMILY OF MURDERERS- 


THE following account, though as well attested as any 
historical fact can be, is almost incredible, for the mon- 
strous and unparalleled ba: barities that it relates ; there being 
nothing that we ever heard of, with the same degree of cer- 
tainty, that may be compared with it, or that shews how far 
a brutal temper untamed by education, and knowledge of the 
world, may carry aman in such glaring and ho rible colou's. 

Sawney Beane was born in ihe county of East Lothian, 
about eight ornine miles eastward ot the city of Edinburgh, 
some time in the reign: tqu een Elizabeth, whilst kin ig James 
_ governed only inScotlind. His parents wor ked at hee pre 
ing and ditching for their livelihood, and brought up their 
Son to the Same occupation. 

He got his daily bread in his youth by these means, but 
being very much prone to idicness, and not caring to be con- 
fined to any honest employment, he left his father and mo- 
ther, and ran away into he desart part of the country, taking 
with him a woman as viciously inciined as himself. 

These two took up their hi ibitation in a rock by the sea side, 
~on the shore of the county of Galloway ; where they lived up- 
wards of twenty-five years, without going into any city, town 
or village. 

In this time they had a great number of children and 
grandchildren, whom they brought up after their own man- 
ner, without any notions of humanity or civilsociety. They 
never kept any company, but among themselves, ‘and sup- 
ported themselves wholly by robbing ; being moreover so 
very cruel, that they never robbed any one W how they did 
not murder. 

By this bloody method, and their being so retired from the 
world, they continued for a long time undiscovered ; there 
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FAMILY OF MURDERERS. 15 


being no person able to guess how the people were lost that 
went by that place where they lived. As soon as they had 
rubbed any man, woman or child, they used to carry off the 
carcass to the den, where, cutting it into quarters, they 
would pickle the mangled limbs, and afterwards eat it; this 
being their only sustenance: and, notwithstanding, they 
were at last so numerous, they commonly had superfluity of 
this their abominable tood, so that in the night time they 
frequ ntly threw legs and arms of the unhappy wretches 
they had murdered into the sea, ata great distance from 
their bloody habitation ; and the limbs were often cast up 
by the tide in several parts of the country to the astonish- 


5 


ment and terror of all the beholders, and others who heard 
of ‘it. 

Persons who have gone about their lawful occasions fell 
so often into their hands, that it caused a general outcry in 
the country round about; no man knowing what was be- 
come of his friend or relation, if they were once seen by 
these merciless cannibals. 


All the people in the adjacent parts were at last alarmed 


at such uncommon loss of their neighbours and acquaint 
ance, for there was no travelling in safety near the den of 
these w retches: this occasioned the sending frequent spies 


into these ee many of whom never returned again ; 
and those who did, after ‘ie strictest search and inquiry, 
could not find how these melanchely matters happened. 

Several honest travellers were taken up on suspicion, and 
wrongtully hanged upon bare circumstances; several inno- 
cent inn-keepers were executed, for no other reason than 
that persons who had been thus lost were known to have lain 
in their houses, which occasioned a suspicion of their being 
murdered by them, and their bodies privately buried in ob- 
scure nea) to prevent a 0 cents Thus an ill-pl laced 
justice was executed with the greatest severity imaginable, 
in order to Paar: these emenat atrocious deeds; so that 
many inn-keepers, who lived on the western road of Scot- 
land, left off their business, for fear of * iin made examples 
of, and followed other employments. 

This, on the other hand, occasioned many great incon- 
veniences to travellers, who were now in great distress ee 
accommodation for themselves and horses, when they wer 
disposed to bait, or put up for lodging at night. Ina ond 
the whole country was almost depo pt — 

Still the king’s sub jects were missing as much as before, 
so that it became the admiration of the whole kingdom how 
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such villanies could be carried on, and not the villains be 
found out. A great many had been executed, and not one of 
them all made any confession at the gallows, but stood to 
it to the last that they were perfectly innocent of the crimes 
for which they suffered. 

When the magistrates found all was in vain, they left off 
these rigorous proceedings, and trusted wholly to Provi- 
dence, for the bringing to light the authors of these unparal- 
leled barbarities, when it should seem proper to the divine 
wisdom, 


branch of it, as soon as ales ate in perpetrating their 
wicked deeds, which they stili followed with impunity.— 
Sometimes they would attack four, five or six footmen to- 

gether, but never more than two, if they were on horse- 

back; they were, moreover, so careful, that not one whom 
they set upon should escape, that an ambuscade was placed 
on every side to secure them, let them fly which way they 
would, provided it should ever so happen that one or more 
got away from the first assailants. How was it possible 
they should be detected, when not one that saw them ever 
saw any body else afterwards ? 

The place where they inhabited was quite solitary and 
lonesome, and, when the tide came up, the water went for 
near two hundred yards into their subterraneous habitation, 
which reached almost a mile under ground ; so that when 
people, who have been sent armed to search all the pla- 
ces about, have passed by the mouth of the cave, they have 
never taken any notice of it, never supposing any thing hu- 
man would reside in such a place of perpetual horror and 
darkness. 

The number of people these savages destroyed was never 
exactly known; but it was generally computed that in the 
twenty-five years they continued their butcheries, they had 
washed their hands in the blood of a thousand at least, men, 
women, and children. The manner how they were at last 
discovered was as follows: 

A man and his wife behind him on the same horse, com- 
ing one evening home trom a fair, and falling into the ambus- 
cade of these merciless wretches, they fell upon them in a 
most furious manner. The man, to save himself as well as 
he could, fought very bravely against them with sword and 
pistol, riding some of them down by main force of his 
horse. 

In the conflict the poor woman fell from behind him, and 
was instantly murdered before her husband’s face, for the 
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female cannibals cut her throat, and fell to sucking her blood 
with as great a gust, as if it had been wine; this done, 
they ript up her belly, and pulled out all her entrails. Such 
a dreadful spectacle made the man make the more obstinate 
resistance, as expecting the same fate if he fell into their 
hands. 

It pleased Providence, while he was engaged, that twenty 
or thirty from the same fair, came together in a body ; up- 
on which Sawney Beane and his blood-thirsty clan with- 
drew, and made the best of their way through a thick wood 
to their den. 


{To be Continued. | 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF LONGEVITY. 


MAFFEUS, who wrote the history of the Indies, which 
has always been a model of veracity as well as elegant com- 
position, mentions a native of Bengal, named Numas de 
Cugna, who died in 1566, at the age of 370. He wasa 
man of great simplicity, and quite illiterate; but of so ex- 
tensive a memory, that he was a kind of living chronicle, re- 
lating distinctly and exactly what had happened within his 
knowledge in the compass of his life, together with all the 
circumstances attending it. He had four new sets of teeth; 
and the colour of his hair and beard had been frequently 
changed from black to grey, and from grey to black. He 
asserted, that in the course of his life he had 700 wives, 
some of whom diced, and the others he had put away. The 
first century of his life passed in idolatry, from w hich he 
was converted to Mahometanism, which he continued to 
profess to his death. This account is also confirmed by 
another Portuguese author, Ferdinand Lopez Castegueda, 
who was historiographer royal. 


THE WONDERFUL CLOCK OF VENICE. 


AT the magazine of the merchants at Venice is to be 
seen a clock, which is a surprising piece of mechanism. It 
marks the rising and setting of the sun and moon, with the 
twelve signs of the zodiac. When the hour is going to 
strike, an angel appears, sounding a trumpet; the three 












18 HALF HANGED SMITH. 


kings of the east follow, bowing to the Virgin Mary.— 
Above, on both sides of the steeple, are two statues of 
brass, which represent two Moors, who strike it by turns, 
to shew the hour. 































ODD PUNISIIMENT OF BANKRUPTS AT PADUA. 





BEFORE the town-house of Padua, in Italy, there is a 
round stone, called the Failing Stone, with this inscription, 
* Lapis 1 ignominie et cessionis bonorum,” that is, the stone 
of ignominy and bankruptcy. Upon this stone bankrupts 
and debtors are obliged to sit, exposed to public view, with 
their posteriors bare. 


A singular Case of John Smith called Half Hanged Smiih, who be 
a ing convicted and hanged, escaped from Death in a most miracu- 
tT ious manner; with some remarkable Incidents in his Atcer-Life. 


JOHN SMITH was arraigned on four different indict- 
iH ments, on two of which he was found guilty, and received 
sentence of death. While he lay under condemnation, he 
seemed very little affected with his situation, absolute ‘ly de- 
pending ona repriev e through the interest of his frien 1ds.— 
However, some time after, an order came for his execution, 
in consequence of which he was carried to Tyburn, where 
he performed his devotions, and was turned off in the usual 
manner ; after hanging near fifteen minutes, the people pre- 
sent cried out “areprieve !? Hereupon Smith was cut down, 
and being conveyed to a house in the neighbourhood soon re- 
covered, in consequence of bleeding and other proper appli- 
} cations. When his senses were perfectly restored, he was 
asked what were his feelings at the time of execution ; to 
which he repeatedly replied if manner as follows: ** When 
t I was turned off, for sume time I was sensible of very great 
i pain, oc casioned by the weight of my body, and felt my 
; S$} pirits ina strange commotion, violently pre ssit Wy UpW: ards ; 
which having forced their way to my head, I, as it were, 
saw a great blaze or glaring light, which svemed to go out 
at my eyes with a flash, and then [I lost all sense of pain.— 
i} - After 1 was cut down, and began to come to myself, the 
. blood and spirits forcing themselves into their former chan- 
nels, put me by a sort of pricking or shooting to such in- 
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tolerable pain, that I could have wished those hanged who 
were bringing about my recovery.” 

After this narrow escape, he pleaded his pardon; yet 
such was his propensity to evil deeds, that he returned to 
his former practices, and being again apprehended, was 
tried for house breaking; but some difficulties arising in the 
case, the jury brought in a special verdict, in consequence 
of which the affair was left to the opinion of the twelve 
judges, w ho determined in favour of the prisoner. 

After this second extraordinary escape, he was a third 
time indicted ; but the prosecutor happening to die before 
the day of trial, he once more obtained the liberty which his 
conduct shewed he had not deserved. 

We have no account what became of this extraordinary 
man after this third remarkable imcident in his favor; but 
christian - arity inclines us to hope that he made a proper 
use of the singular dispensations of Providence so wonder- 
fully Selon edi in his persons 


LONGEVITY. 


ON the 8th of March, 1764, died at Fisnyxinr, Dutch 
ess county, in the state of Moai York, Eelebert flooffe, i 
the one hundred and twenty-eighth year of his age. He 
was born in Norway, he served as a soldier under the prince 
of Orange, afterwards king of England. In queen Anne’s 
war, he went a privateering out of New-York, being then 
aged seventy. When he returned, he married, for the first 
time, had twelve children; and afterwards lived a widow- 
er thirty-three years. He never used spectacles, but read 
fluently. Jlis memory and senses were entirely strong until 
his death, which was occasioned by a fall. 


SINGULAR DETECTIONS OF MURDER. 


Ihave heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 
Have, ‘by the ve ry cunning of the se ene, 
Been struck so to the soul, that present 
‘They have proclaimed their malefactions: 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. HAMLET 
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20 DETECTIONS OF MURDER. 


THE following instances, to which Shakspeare is supposed 
to have alluded in the foregoing lines, are extracted trom 
asearce and curious book called * The Actor’s Vindication, 
by Thomas Heywood. 


The unchaste are by us shewed their errors, in the persons 
of Phrine, Thais, Lais, Flora, and amongst us Rosamond 
and Mistress Shore. What can sooner print modesty in the 
souls of the wanton, than by discovering unto them the mon- 
strousness of their sin? It follows that we prove these exerci- 
ses to have been the discoverers of many notorious murders, 
long concealed from the eyes of the w orld. To omit all far 
fetchal instances, we will prove it, by a domestic and home 
born truth, which within these few years happened. At 
Lyan, in Norfolk, the then Earl of Essex’s players, acting 
the oul manne ry of Friar Francis, presented a woman who 
ins: atiately doting on a young gentleman had (the more se- 
curely to enjoy “his affection) mischievously and secre ly 
murdered her husband, whose ghost haunted her, and, 
divers times, in her most solitary and private co torent Po 
tions, in most horrid and fearful sh: upes, appeared and stood 
before her. As this was acted, a townswoman (till then of 
good e stimation and report) finding her conscience, (at this 
prescntment) extre mely troubled, suddenly shricked and 
cried out—Gh my husband, my husband! I see the ghost 
of mv husband, fiercely threatening and menacing me. 
At which shrill and une xpected outcry, the people about 
her, moved to a strange amazement, inquired the reason of 
her clamour, when presently, unurged, she told them, that 
seven years ago, she,to be possest of such a gentleman (me an- 
ing him) had. poisoned her husband, whose fearful image 
pre esented itself in the shape of that ghost: whereupon the 
murdress was apprehended, before the justices further ex- 
amined, and by her voluntary confession afterwards, con- 
demned. That this is true, as well by the report of the actors, 
as the records of the tow ee there are many eye witnesses aa 
this accident of late years living, who did ‘confirm it. 

As strange an accident happened to a company of the same 
quality 60 vears ago, or thereabout, who playing late in the 
night, at a place called Penrhyn at Cornwall, certs in Spaniards 
were landed the same night, unsuspected and undiscovered, 
with intent to take the town, spoil and burn it; when sud- 
denly, even upon their entrance, the players (ignorant as 
the townsmen of any such attempt) presented a battle on the 
stage, with their drum and trumpets, struck up a loud alarm ; 
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DETECTIONS OF MURDER. 


which the enemy hearing, and fearing they were discovered, 
amazedly retired, made some few idle shot in a bravado, 
and so in a huricy burley fled disorderly to their boats. At 
the report of this tumult, the townsmen were immediately 
armed, and pursued them to sea, praising God for their hap- 
py deliverance from so greata danger, who, by his provi- 
dence, made these strangers the instrument and SECOL ndary 
means of the ir escape from such imminent mischief, and the 
tyranny ot so remorseless an enemy. 

’ Another of the like wonder hz ippened at Amsterdam in 
Holk: ind A company of English comedians (well known) 
travelling those countries, as the y were before the burghers 


and other the chicf inhabitants, acting the last part of the 
Four Sons of Amon, towards the last act of the hist ry, where 
penitent Renaldo, ike a common labourer, lived in dis guise, 
vowing, as hts list penance, to labour and carry bundles to 


the structure of ag autie church, there tobe erected : whose 
diligence the labourers annoying, since by reason of his sta- 
ture and strength, he did usually perfect more work ina 
day than a dozen of the best (he working tor his conscience, 
they for their —_— Whereupon, by reason his industry 
had so much disparaged their living, they conspired among 
themselves to kill] him, vaiting some opportunity to find him 
asleep, which they might easily do, since the forest labour- 
ers are the soundest sleepers, and industry is the best pre] 

rative to rest. — spied their opportunity, they drove a 
nail into his temples, of which wound imt nediately he died. 
As the actors handled this, the audience might on a sudden 


understanc 1 an out-cry, and loud shriek in a remote gallery, 


and pressing about the place, they might perceive a woman 
of great gravity strangely amazed, who, with a distracted 
and troubled strain, oft sigh ed out these words ;—* Oh my 


husband, my husband!’ The play, without further interrup- 
tion proceede -d; the woman was to her own house conduc 
ed, without any apparent suspicion, every one conjecturing 
as their fancies led them. In this agony she some of these 
few days languished, and on atime, as certain of her weil 
disposed neighbours came to comfort her: one among ne 
rest being church-warden, to him the sexton posts, to t iF 
him of a strange thing happening him in the ripping up of a 
grave. ‘See here +? quoth he, ¢ what I have found,’ and shews 
him a bare skull, with a great nail pierced quite through 
the brain pan, * but we cannot conjecture to whom it should 
belong, how long i it hath lain in the earth, the grave aes 


confused, and the flesh covpsumed.’ At the report of this 
VOL; 7; 4] 
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22 ARITHMETICAL CALCULATION. 
accident, the woman out of the trouble of her afflicted con- 
science, discovered a former murder ; for 12 years ago, by 
driving that nail into that skull, being the head of her hus- 
band, she hath slain him. This being publicly contessed, 
she was arraigned, condemned, adjudged, and burned. 
But I draw my subject to greater length than I proposed ; 
those therefore, out of other infinities, I have collected both 
for their familiarness and lateness of memory. 


Account of a wonderful talent for arithmetical calculation, in an 
African slave, living in Virginia. 


THERE is now living, about four miles from Alexan- 
dria, in the state of Virginia, a negro slave of seventy 
years old, of the name of Thomas Fuller, the property of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Coxe. This man possesses a talent for 
arithmetical calculation; the history of which, I conceive 
merits a place in the records of the human mind. He is a 
native of Africa, and can neither read nor write. ‘lwo 
gentlemen, natives of Pennsylvania, viz. William Harts- 
horne and Samuel Coates, men of probity and respectable 
characters, having heard, in travelling through the neigh- 
bourhood, in which the slave lived, of his extraordinary 
powers in arithmetic, sent for him, =n had their curiosity 
sufliciently gratified by the answers which he gave to the 
following questions. 

First. Upon being asked, how many seconds there are 
ina year anda half, he answered in about two minutes, 
47,304,000. 

Second. Upon being asked, how many seconds a man has 
lived, who is seventy years, seventeen days and twelve 
hours old, he answered ina minute and a half, 2,210,500,800. 

One of the gentlemen, who employed himself with his 
pen in making these calculations, told him he was wrong, 
and that the sum was not so great as he had said, upon which 
the old man hastily replied, * ’top, massa, you forget de 
leap year.” On adding the seconds of the leap years to the 
others, the amount of the whole in both their sums agreed 
exactly. 

Third. The following question was then proposed to him: 
suppose a farmer has six sows, and each sow has six female 


.pigs, the first year, and they allincrease in the same pro- 


portion, to the end of cight years, how many sows will the 
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farmer then have? In ten minutes, he answered, 34,588,806. 
The difference of time between his answering this, and the 
two former questions, was occasioned by a trifling mistake 
he made from a misapprehension of the question. 

In the presence of Thomas Wistar and Benjamin W. 
Morris, two respectable citizens of Philadelphia, he gave 
the amount of nine figures, multiplied by nine. 

He informed the first mentioned gentleman that he began 
his application to figures by counting ten, and that when he 
was able to count an hundred, he thought himself (to use his 
own words) ** a very clever fellow.” 

His first attempt after this was to count the number of 
hairs in a cow’s tail, which he found to be 2872. 

He next amused himself with counting, grain by grain, a 
bushel of wheat and a bushel of flax seed. 

The Editor of this work, being at Mrs. Coxe’s in 1781, 
remarked in his presence, that it was a pity he had not had 
an education equal to his genius: he replied, “ No massa, 
it is best I got no learning ; for many learned men be very 
great fools.” 


THE WONDERFUL FOUNTAANS. 


NEAR the mountain Hecla, there is a spring of warm 
water, or a burning fountain, which consumes all water, and 
every sort of liquor, but doce no hurt to flax or hemp. 

At about thirty paces from thence, there is a wonderful 
fountain, called, The Smoaking Lake, which has this extra- 
ordinary quality, and if a pole be thrust into it, that part 
which enters the ground, becomes in two days as hard as 
iron, that which is in the water is converted into stone, and 
that which is above the water, preserves its first nature. 

There is another fountain near the same place, which has 
the virtue to petrifying every thing that is thrown into it. 

In the same country there are two springs of different na- 
tures ; the first of which blackens white wool, and the othe: 
whitens the black. 


ACCOUNT OF A GENTLEMAN KILLED BY THueDEnge 


« 





DR. A in Virginia, being one day standingth hit 
window, and smoaking his pipe, looking on the country, 
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24 REMARKABLE OBSERVATION. 


being a very fine calm day, on a sudden, a violent clap of 
thunder bursted near him, one struck him dead ; and what 





was very remarkable, was, that he immediately heciake quite . 
stiff, so that he did not fall, but remained leaning in the win- : 
dow with liis pipe in his mouth, and in the same posture he 
was in when he received the stroke, by which means it was 
some time before it was discovered that he was dead, as the 





chund er did no damage to ithe room or window where he was. 


WONDERFUL ACCOUNT OF A MAN-FISH. 


ALEXANDER of Alexandria, and above fifty other his- 
torians, have written an account of a man named Collas, 
whom they cali the Fish Collas: this man had accustomed 
himself from his intaney to the frequenting of the sea, till 
last he became an mhabitant thereot ; and dweit there with 
such Oostinate dceligat, that he would not be persuaded from 
It; su chat at length he became viscous and waterish, and 


continued in the seathe greatest part of his life ; being some- 

times hidden betwixt two waves like a fish, so that he could 
' j ' . } ‘ 

not be seen for five or six hours together, and would seldom 


come out im less than eight or ten davs ; but when he sawa 
ship would sometimes go aboar d.and live with the mariners 
for some time ; and when tired he would throw himscli over- 
board into the sea and be gone. He saidthat when he was 
on shore, he used to be troubled with a pain in the stomach, 
which he had not when ia the water. 


A REMARKABLE CBSERVATION : 





. > Ag ) ‘ 
, With an account of Mrs. booty 


’ 
i s 
[rial at the Court of King’s Eench concerning her Husband, a 


TUESDAY, May the 12th, this day the wind S. S. W. 
and a littl before four inthe afternoon we anchored in 
Manser road, where lay captains Bristo, Brian, and Barnaby, 
all of them bound to Luceratoload. Wednesd: iv, May the -« 
13th, we weiched anchor, and an the afternoon I went on: 


bo: bd of captain Barnaby, and about two o’clock we sailed 
all ef us for the istand of ‘Luce wind W. S. W. and bitter 
weather. ‘Thursday, the 14th, about two o’clock, we saw y 
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the island, and all came to an anchor, im 12 fathom water, 
the wind was W. 5S. W. and on the 15th day of May, we 
had an observation of Mr. Booty in the following manner : 
captains Bristo, Brian, and Barnaby, went on shore shooting 
of colues ou Stromboio ; when we had done, we called our 
men tovether, and about fourteen minutes alter three in the 
afternoon, to our great surprise, We Saw two men run by us 


ha 
. , = > antl 2 ge 
with amazing swittness ; captiun Barnaby' says, Lord bless 
i. f - | , a ol pr 1,} 
me, the foremost Man iOOKS like MY Next-coor Lecipnoor, oid 


Booty, but said, he did not know the other that was behind ; 


> _ S| P -_ x - 1 B . . 1 o. 

Booty was drest in grey cl thes, and the one behind in lack ; 
: } : | <a , # -) - 7 

we saw them run into the burning mountain In ithe midst of 


the flames, on which we heard a terrible noise too horrible 
ptain Barnaby then desired us to look 


at our waiches, pen the time down in our 


to b« aescl bed . Ca 


JOU RCL 


b oks and 
ely did. When 
we were laden, we all saited tor England, and arrived at 
Gravesend, on the 6th of October, 1687. Mrs. B 


| 
i 
enter it in our journals, which we accordin 


Mrs. Brian, came to congratulate our safe arriy ! f 


Yacht Certs oth I 
, or ‘ — a ' ) 
some discourse, captain Barnaby’s wile savs, My dear, I 
1 ‘ > ° ' } 
have got some news totell vou, old Bootv is dea 
“ . ° . ‘ _P ‘ ’ : Ss ‘ 
an oath, and said, we all saw him run into “ hell. Some 
2 , e } - , ry ; vyy ee? f " , 1., % , - . 
time afterwards, Mrs. Barnaby met with a lady of her 
} 


quaintance in ndon, and told her what her husband had 


seen concerning Mr. Booty ; 1t came to irs. Booty’s ears, 


she arrests captain Barnaby in 10001. action, he gave bail, 
and it came to trial at the court of Kine’s Bench, where were 
Nir. Booty’s clothes brought into ¢ int. The sexton of the 
parish, and the people that were with him when he died, 


swore to the time when he died, and we swore to our jour- 
nals, and they came within twoeminutes ; twelve of our men 
swore that the buttons of his coat were covered with the same 
grey cloth as his coat, and it appeared to be so ; the jury 
asked Mr. Spink if he knew Mr. Booty in his life-time ; he 
said he never saw him till he saw him run by him into the 
burning mountain. Ihe judge then said, Lord, grant I may 
never see the sight that vou have seen ; one, two, or three, 
may be mistaken, but 20 or 30 cannot; so the widow lost 
the cause. 
N. B. It is now in the records at Westminster. 

JAmes THE SeEconpD, 1687. 

Herpert, Chief Justice. 

WyTHENs, 

Horioway, +] ustices. 

And Wricat, 
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EULOGY ON UGLINESS. 


AN EULOGY ON UGLINESS. 


TO undertake an eulogy on ugliness, which by its nature 
seems to set all flattery and compliment at defiance, must be 
thought an attempt as difficult as singular, yet may be ac- 
complished ; not, it is true, by borrowing arguments from 
its native excellence, but by detracting from its opposite 
beauty ; in the same manner that an ill-favoured woman 
thinks to render herself handsome, by discovering a blemish 
in one allowed on all hands to be beautiful. Here a diffi- 
culty occurs not easily to be surmounted, which is, the tide 
of prejudice that has been rolling down to us for ages, from 
the Greeks to the Romans, from the Komans to Petrarch, 
and from him to all the sonneteers of modern times, who 
to a man have professed a predilection for a handsome tace, 
. we may judge by their rapturous effusions on the subject 

‘beauty. Why, in the name of wonder, does this preju- 
dice continue so rooted ? Doubtless for want of due reflec- 
tion. It would be doing much towards eradicating it, to take 
a retrospective view of the mischiefs occasioned by celebrated 
beauties, such as Helen, Cleopatra, with a multitude of other 
beautiful incarnate devils. 

This single consideration should, methinks, turn the scale 
in favour of ugliness. If any reputable sonneteer can pro- 
duce an instance of whole nations cutting each other’s throats, 
sacking, plundering, and er asing populous cities, for the 
sake of one or more ugly faces, I give up the point ; but itis so 
far otherwise, that no man now living, or at any former period, 
could bring home a charge of delinquency against his wife 
owing to her ugliness. Do but dip a little, reader, into the 
chronicles of the day, and you will be convinced that beauty 
has a great deal more to answer for. A file of papers lies 
before me; **banes and antidotes,” as Cato says. The first 
paragr aph that meets my eye, was written in ridicule of a 
pains-taking, industrious, money-getting tradesman, who 
ran away from behind his counter, to a watering-place of 
fashionable resort ; where he vied with the nobles of the 
realm in profusion. And all to what purpose! To indulge 
the levitv of a handsome wile. Does this happen to him, 
who is linked toa homely dame ? Trust me it does not. In 
the first place, she will not insist on such excursions ; be- 
cause (the monet of the waters being, nine times m ten, a 
secondary consideration) she cannot be seen ; she knows 
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she cannot, with any credit to herself. Should she covet the 
indulgence, he may negative her motion with impunity ; 
she being conscious of her want of charms to make an im- 
pression on his heart, or wreak her vengeance on his head. 
Proceeding to the next column, my attention is arrested by 
a scene of adultery, with all its consequences of suits insti- 
tuted, divorce, &c. To which is added, that the lady is 
beautiful ; which is supposed, perhaps, to be a compliment 
to her, but is in reality meant to exculpate her paramour. 
Are these thy effects, beauty, thou insidious witch ? Come 
then, thou grim-visaged maulkin, Ugliness, come with thy 
goggle eyes, and snaggy teeth, thou antidote against mordi- 
nate desires, more corrective than the Hermit’s peniten t 
shirt, come and assert thy claim to panegyric. WwW 


ANECDOTE OF A LONDON APPRENTICE. 


ABOUT two years ago an honest sober lad was put ap- 
prentice to amercer on Ludgate-hill. ‘The master observing 
him diligent in business, and civil in his deportment, reposed 
in him an entire confidence, left his own trade to his direc- 
tion, and gave him liberty at any time to spend an evening 
among his friends, which had liked to have proved fatal. 

One night a woman picked him up in Fleet-street, and pre- 
vailed upon him to take her home with him. fter they 
had been in bed (in the shop) about an hour, he put a crown 
in her hand, and desired her to go away, which she posi- 
tively refused, unless he would cut her off enough sattin to 
make her agown and coat; nay, swore if he would give her 
twenty guineas, she would not stir without a suit of clothes. 
He reasoned, threatened, and entreated, but to no purpose. 
The dispute continued till the shop-porter knocked at the 
door to take some goods that were ordered out early. 

He was now at his wit’s end ; at last concluded to let the 
fellow into the secret ; accordingly told him the story ; the 
porter persuaded, but in vain. At last he clapped his hand- 
kerchief into her mouth at unawares, tied her hands and 
feet together, put her into his sack, naked as she was, which 
hoisting on his back, and going forward to Fleet-market, 
seeing a cart of pease, with nobody near it, tossed up his 
burden, and sneaked off. 

The owner of the cart coming soon after, flung down the 
sack upon the stones, crying, “* What o’ plague ! is there ne 
place to put your Hog, but among mv pease ’” 
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Upon opening the sack, the poor wretch was almost ex- 
piring for want of lneaian, When the porter brought this 
account, the apprentice gave him her clothes she had left, 
and three guineas for his pains. 


ACCOUNT OF THE REMARKABLE BRIDGE AND BUTCHER’S STALL 
AT PRAGUE. 


THE sumptuous bridge of Muldow, at Prague, was built 
in 1172, at the expence of queen Judith: itis the broadest 
of all Germany, four chariots can go a-breastuponit. It is 
built entirely of free-stone, and has nineteen arches. 

here goes a proverb concerning this bridge, ‘* That at 
every hour of the day, there is seen upon it a monk, a whore, 
er a white horse.” 

There is also in this city a butcher’s stall, where no flies 
are ever seen either in winter or summer ; it is said to be 
the work of 4 magician. 


Natural History of the BonoN-UPAS, or POISON-TREE of the Island 
oi Java. By Mr. N. P, Foersch. 


THIS destructive tree is called, in the Malayan language, 
Bohon-Upas, and has been described by naturalists. But 


their accounts have been so tinctured with the marvellous, 
that the whole narration has been supposed to be an biaeal 
ous fiction by the generality 6f readers. Nor is this in the 


least degree surprizing, when the circumstances which we 
shall faithfully relate in this description are considered. 

I must acknow ledge that I long doubted the existence of 
this tree, until a stricter inquiry convinced me of my error. 
I shall now only relate simple, unadorned facts, of which I 
have been an eye-witness. My readers may depend upon 
the fidelity of this account. In the year 1774, I was sta- 
tioned at Batavia, as a surgeon in the setvice of the Dutch 
East-India company. During my residence there f recvived 
several different accounts of the Bohon-Upas, and the violent 
effects of its poisons They all then seemed incredible to 
me, but raised my curiosity in so high a degree, that I re- 
solved to investigate this matter thoroughly, and to trust only 
to my ownobservations. In consequence of this resolution, 
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I applied to the governor-general, Mr. Petrus Albertus van 
der Parra, tor a pass to travel through the country. My 
request was granted, and having procured every informa- 
tion, set out on my expedition. IL had procured a recom- 
mendation from an old Malayan priest to another priest, who 
lives Gn the nearest inhabitable spot to the tree, which is 
about fifteen or sixteen miles distant. ‘The letter proved of 
great service to me inmy undertaking, as that priest is ap- 
pointed by the emperor to reside there, in order to prepare 
for eternity the souls of those who for different crimes aré 
sentenced to approach the tree, and to procure the poison. 

The Bohon-Upas is situated in the island of Java, about 
twenty-seven leagues from Batavia, fourteen from Soura 
Charta, the seat of the emperor, and between eighteen and 
twenty leagues from Tinkjoe, the present residence of the 
Sultan of Java. Itis surrounded on all side’ by a circle of 
high hills and mountains, and the country round it to the dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles from the tree, is entirely barren. 
Not a tree nor a shrub, nor even the least plant or grass is 
to be seen. J have made the tour all round this dangerous 
spot, at about cighteen miles distant from the centre, al I 
found the aspect of the country on all sides equally dreary. 
The easiest ascent of the hills, is from that part where the 
old ecclesiastic dwells. From his house the criminals are 
sent for the poison, into which the points of all warlike in- 
struments are dipped. Itis of high value, and produces a 
considerable revenue to the emperor. 


Account of the Manner in which the Poison is procured. 


The poison which is procured from this tree, is a gum 
which issues out between the bark and the tree itself, like 
the camphor. Malefactors, who for their crimes are sen- 
tenced to die, are the only persons who fetch the poison ; 
and this is the only chance they have of saving their lives. 
Afier sentence is pronounced upon the m by the judge, they 
are asked in court, whether they . ill die by the hands of the 
executioner, or whether th ey will go to the U pas tree for a 
box of poison. ‘They commonly prefer the latter proposal, 
aS there i is not only some chance of preserving their lives, 
but also a certainty in case of their safe return, that a provi- 
sion will be made for them in future by the emperor. They 
are also permitted to ask a favor from the e mperor, which is 
generally of a trifling nature, and commonly granted, They 
are then provided with a diives or tortoise shell box, in whi ich 
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POISON TREE. 


hey are to put the poisonous gum, and are properly instruct- 
od how to proceed while they are upon their dangerous ex- 
pedition. Among other particulars they are always told to 
attend to the direction of the winds; as they are to go towards 
the tree before the wind, so that the efluvia from the tree 
are always blown from them. ‘They are told, likewise, to 
travel with the utmost dispatch, as that is the only method 
of insuringa safe return. They are afterwards sent to the 
house of the old priest, to which pk ce they are commonly at- 
tended by their triends and relations. Here they generally 
remain some days, in expectation of a favourable breeze. 
During that time, the ecclesiastic prepares them for their 
future fate by prayers and admonitions. 

When the hour of their departure arrives, the priest puts 
them ona long leather cap with two glasses be ‘ore their eyes, 
whicn comes down as far as their breast, and also prov ides 
then, with a pair ot leather gloves. They are then conducted 
by the priest, and their friends and relations, about two miles 
on their journey. Here the priest repeats his instructions, 
and iciis them where they are tolook for the tree. He shews 
them a hill, which they are told to ascend ; and that on the 
other side they will fir nd a rivulet, which shues - are to follow, 
and which will conduct them directly to the Upas. They 
now take leave of each other, and amidst prayers for their 
success, the delinquents hasten away. 

The worthy old ecclesiastic has assured me, that during 
his residence there, for upwards of thirty years, he had dis- 
missed above seven hundred criminals in the manner which 
I have described ; and that scarcely two out of twenty have 
returned. He shewed me a catalogue of the unhappy suf- 
ferers, with the date of their departure ‘from his house an- 
nexed, anc L list of the offences for which they had been con- 
demned To whieh was added a list of those who had 
returned in safety. I afterwards saw another list of these 
culprits, at the gaol- -keeper’s at Soura Charta, and found 
that they perfectly corresponded with each other, and with 

the different informations wiich I afterwards obtained. 

I was present at some of these melancholy ceremonies, 
and desired different delinquents to bring with them some 
pieces of the wood, or asmall branch, or some leaves of this 
wonderful tree. I have also given them silk cords de siring 
them to measure its thickness. I nevercould procure more 
than two dry leaves, that were picked up by one of them on 
his return; and allI couldlearn from him concerning the 
tree itself, was, that it stood on the border-of a rivulet, as 
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described by the old priest, that it was of a middling size, 
that five or six young trees of the same kind stood close by 
it ; but that no othershrub or pliant could be seen near it ; 
and that the ground was of a brownish sand, full of stones, 
almost impracticable for travelling, covered with dead bodies. 
After many conversations with the ol! Malayan priest, I 
questioned him about the first discovery, and asked his 
opinion of this d: ngerous tree, upon which he gave me the 
following answer in his own language : 

* We are told in our New Alcoran, that above an hundred 
years ago, the country around the tree was inhabited by a 
people stroagly addicted to the sins of Sodom and Gomorvha. 
When the great prophet Mahomet determined not io suffer 
them to lead such detestable lives any longer, he applied to 
God to punish them ; upon which God raised this tree to 
grow out of the earth, which destroyed them all, and ren- 
dered the country for ever uninhabitable.” 

Such was the Malayan’s opinion. I shall not attempt a 
comment, but must observe, that all the Malayans consid 
this tree as a holy instrument of the great prophet to punish 
the sins of mankind, and, therefore, to die of the poison of 
the Upas is generally considered among them as an hon ra 
ble death. For that reason | also observed, that the deiin 
quents, who were going to the tree, were gencrally dresse d 
in their best apparel. 

This, however, is certain, though it.may appear incredi- 
ble, that from fifteen to eighteen miles round this tree, not 
only no human creature can exist, but that, in this space of 
ground, no living animal of any kind has ever been disco 
ered. I have sisd been assured by several persons of vera- 
city, that there are no fish in the waters, nor has any rat, 
mouse, or any other vermin been seen there ; and when any 
birds fly so near this tree, that the effluvia reach them, they 
fall a sacrifice to the effects of the poison. ‘This circumstance 
has been ascertained by different delinquents, who, in their 
return, have seen the birds drop down, and have picked them 
up dead, and brought them to the old ecclesiastic. 

| Zo be Continued, | 


THE BLOODY BARBER. 


THE following extraordinary circumstance which } hap- 
pened at Paris in 1641, taken from B. Delapieux’s collection 
of facts, shews the w onderful sagacity of a dog. 
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In a street called La Mortelve, there lived a Barber, who, 
for many years followed the atrocious practice of murdering 
gentlemen who went to his shop to be shaved. He was in 
the habit of asking his customers what o’clock it was ; and 
if he perceived that the person pulled out a gold watch, he 
would request him to sit upon a particular chair, tor his 
better accommodation ; underneath which chair there was 
a trap-door, which led to a subterraneous hole under his shop. 
As soon as he had lathered the person, he used to*cut his 
throat and let him slip through the trap-door. A gentleman 
who had a tavorite dog ee one day to this shop io be 
shaved, and his dog followed him thither; the barber cut 
his throat, and let him siip through the trap The dog ran 
home howling all the way ; went into ihe parlor and made 
use of many gesticulations and pulied his mistress by the 

clothes and pointed at the door; she ordered her servant to 
drive him cut, but he repeatedly came back howling as be- 
fore, and continued to Pp ull her by the clothes. The gentle- 
man not returning at the usual hour from the barber's shop, 
mduced the lady to send her footman to the shop ior him, 
upon which the dog followed him howlin g us before. ; when 

ever the dog entered the shop he seized the barber by the 
throat, and wi.n difficulty the servant and another per- 
son disengaged him—he then pulled the servant by the 
clothes and smelt at the trap-door, pawing and howl- 
ing most pitifully ; this induced the servant to examine 
it, and to his utter astonishment he discovered the trap, and 
looking down recognized his master lying there with his 
throat cut from ear to ear.—The barber was apprehended, 
contessed the fact ; and was tried and sentenced to be broke 
alive upon the wheel. A church is erected upon the Spot 
where this blood thirsty wretch resided, called Le S?. ean. 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 
A REAL FACT, BY DRe FORUYCE. 


A JEWELLER, a man of good character and of consid- 
erable wealth, having occasion, in the way of his business, 
to travel some distance from the place of his abode, took 
along with him a servant, in order to take care of his port- 
manteau ; he had taken with him some of his best jewels, 
and a large sum of money, to which his servant was likewise 
privy ; the master having occasion to dismount on the road, 
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the servant watched his opportunity, took a pistol from his 
master’s saddle, and shot him dead on the spot, then rifling 
him of his jewels and money, and hanging a large stone to 
his neck, he threw him into the nearest canal ; with this 
booty he made off to a distant part of the country, where he 
had reason to believe that neither he nor his master were 
known ; there he began to trade in a very low way at first, 
that his obscurity might screen him from observation, and 
in the course of a good many years scemed to rise, by the 
natural progress of business, into wealth and consideration, 
so that his good fortune appeared at once the effect and re- 
ward of his industry and virtue ; of these he counterfcited 
the appearances so well, that he acquired great credit, mar- 
ried into a good family, and by laying out his hidden stores 
discreetly as he saw occasion, and joining to all an universal 
affability, he was admitted toa share oi the government of 
the town, and rose from one post to ancther, until at length 
he was chosen chief magistrate ; in this office he maintain- 
ed a fair character, and continued to fill it with no small ap- 
plause, both as governor and judge, until one day, as he sat 
on the bench with some of his brethren, a criminal was 
brought before them, who was accused of having murdered 
his master ; the evidence came out full, the jury brought in 
their verdict that the prisoner was guilty, and the whole as- 
sembly waited the sentence of the president of the court, 
which, according to the rules of rotation. he happened to be 
that day : appearing during the trial in an unusual disorder 
and agitation of mind, his colour changed often ; at length 
he rose from his seat, and coming down from the bench, 
placed himself just by the unfortunate man at the bar, to the 
no small astonishment of all present ; you see before you, 
said he (addressing himself to those who had sat on the bench 
with him) a striking instance of the just awards of heaven ; 
this day, after thirty years concealment, presents to you a 
greater criminal than the man just now found guilty. Here- 
upon he made an ample confession of his guilt, all its aggra- 
vations, particularly his ingratitude to a master, who had 
raised him from the very dust, and reposed a peculiar confi- 
dence in him ; he told them in what manner he had hitherto 
screened himself from public justice, and how he had evaded 
the observation of mankind by the specious mask he had 
wore ; “ but now, added he, no sooner did this unhappy 
prisoner appear before us, charged with the same crime, but 
the cruel circumstances of my guilt beset me with all their 
horrors, and I became so conscious of my crime, that I could 
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not consent for my further concealment to pass sentence 
against an innocent fellow-creature, and have therefore for 
his safety accused myself, nor can L now feel any relief from 
the agonies of an awakened conscience, but by requiring that 
justice may forthwith be had against me, in the most public 
and solemn manner, for my atrocious sin ; therefore in the 
presence of the All-seeing Judge of my crime, and before 
this whole assembly, I plead guilty, and demand _ sentence 
may be passed against me, as the malefactor, and the life of 
this innocent man secured.” —We may readily conceive the 
amazement of all the assembly, especially of his fellow 
judges ; however, they proceeded, upon his confession, to 
pass sentence upon him, and he died with all the symptoms 
of a penitent mind, an examplary instance of the fatal effects 
of an exorbitant passion, and the tremendous, ways of Pro- 
vidence in bringing to light one of the most cool and artful 
villains that ever lived, after such a long concealment. 


THE WONDERFUL APE OF MARSEILLES. 


APES have an extraordinary knack at mimicking human 
actions, of which the following history affords mary remark- 
able instances. 

A gentleman of Marseilles having bought one to divert 
his children, it played several of the most comical tricks ima- 
ginable. Among others, having one day observed the 
maid giving pap to the children, it took a fancy to do the 
like. 

One Sunday the whole family being gone to church, the 
maid having left a saucepan full of pap near the fire, the ape 
took it; and going up to the child, so bedaubed it’s face, 
that it was impossible to distinguish 1 it’s nose from it’s eyes. 
Then he took the child’s clothes in order to dress it, as the 
maid used; but this he did in a very aukward manner, put- 
ting the child’s feet into the sleeves of the coat, and the 
arms where the legs should have been ; so that nothing could 
make a more grotesque appearance, than the child thus dress- 
ed by the ape. The chiid being thus oddly muffled, cried 
out as loud as it could bawl, which made the unlucky an- 
imal leave it as it was. 

Just then the maid came from church, and seeing the 
child so accoutred, made more exclamations, and more 
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signs of the cross, than would have been sufficient to drive 
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the devil out of the body of one possessed. After having 
quieted the child a litile, she asked it, who had dressed it 
in that manner? The child, who was scarce three years of 
age, made the best answer it could. 

Soon after the father and mother came home, and seeing 
the child in the same plight the maid had found it, were as 
much amazed as if they had :dropt from the clouds. The 
father however, who had more sense than the mother, im- 
mediately concluded, that it was the ape’s doings, and could 
not refrain from laguhter; but the mother taking the thing 
seriously, was for having the ape killed without delay, for 
fear it should play her children some worse trick another time. 
The husband however would not consent to this: but the 
ape lived to play many stranger pranks, .as will appear from 
the sequel. 

One day the people of the house being gone to take a walk, 
the ape took a trolic to untie itself, and shave the cat, as he 
had seen a barber, who came there every Sunday, shave a 
gentleman, who lived in the house. In order to effect this, 
he tied the paws of the cat to the arms of achair with strings, 
which he took from the child’s cradle; then he went and 
took a dirty dishclout, which he found in the kitchen, and 
put it about the cat’s neck ; then he took a dish full of black- 
ball, and throwing a little water upon it, went to wash the 
face of the cat, which set up a terible howling, whilst the ape 
washed it to such purpose, that nothing appeared but the 
eyes: that done, he clipped her beard with a bad pair of 
scissors, which he found on the table: then he began to 
play a thousand gambols about the room, overturning every 
thing that came in his way. 

The gentleman soon returning with his company, lagh- 
ed till he was ready to split his jsides, upon seeing the cat 
in such a pickle, and called in his neighbours that they 
might partake of his pleasure, and see the surprising feats 
of his ape. 

The gentleman however being at last apprehensive that 
this animal might occasion some greater disorder in his 
house, during his absence, sent him, for a time, to the 
house of one of his terants, who had no children, enjoining 
him to take particular care of the animal. 

The former had not kept him above a month, when he 
occasioned him the loss of about 50 livres; sometimes he 
pulled up the pease and beans inhis garden; sometimes he 
broke his earthen ware, and sometimes he pulled the tiles off 
his house. Ina word, he played all sorts of unlucky tricks. 
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Being at last grown tired of his guest, he went to town 
on a market-day, in his cart, on which he placed a fat hog, 
arundlet of wine, and the ape which he intended to return 
to his master. ‘The unlucky animal was constantly scratch- 
ing the hog’s hind parts with his fingers, and perceiving that 
he broke wind by the way, took a wisp of straw to cork him 
up; but fi iding that was not«uffcient to prevent it, he pull- 
ed the spigot out of the tan, in order to do it effectually. 
In the mean time the wine ran out of the tun, without the 
farmet’s ever taking notice of it, till he arrived in town, 
when he perceived that the vessel was quite empty; he did 
not, however, know how to account for it, not thinking that 
the ape had played him this trick ; but when he came to sell 
his hog, he found the spigot still sticking fast where the ape 
had put it, which so enraged him, that if he had not been 
af;aid of disobliging his master, he would have killed him 
on the spot. 

li:ving disposed of his hog, he went to the gentleman’s, 
in order wo return him his ape, and beg he would excuse 
him tor not keeping him any longer, on account of the un- 
lucky tricks he was constantly playing. ‘The gentleman con- 
cerned to find that his ape was so very vicious, was resolved 
to get rid of it at any rate, 

Having caused it to be chained with an iron chain in his 
apartme nt, in order to prevent its doing any mischief, he 
happe “ d soon after to be seized with a ‘cholic, which tor- 
sents d him very much: he therefore sent for a physician, 
who immediately caused a medicine to be prepared for him, 

id ordered the — cary to cariy it to him next morning. 
T he apothecary did as he was directed ; but having found the 
genticman in a sound sleep, he did not care to awake him, 
but left the medicine in asilver cup upon the table, and bid 
ihe valet de chambre give it to his master as soon as ever he 
awoke. 

The ape having got loose, mounted upon the table, and 
fading the medicine very palatable, swallowed it in a mo- 
ment. wi medicine being of alixative nature, the ape 
began to let fly about the chamber, and to run about, over- 
turn ing every thing that came in his way. The gentleman 
hearing the noise, awaked all of a sudden, and seeing the 
odd p< pstures and strange grimaces of the ape, was seized 
with such a fit of laughing, that he found himself a great 
deal better the day following. The matter came to be known 
all over the town, and caused much laughter. 

The chief commander of the gallies, who was then at Mar- 
scilles, hearing of the pleasant feats of this ape, bought it 
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of the gentleman, but did not keep it along time. For this 
extraordinary ape hearing the cannons fired upon Mr. 
Gulse’s entering the harbor of Marseilles, got loose one day, 
and went upon the walls of the city with a fire-brand, ae 
meeting with a large piece of cannon, immediately clapped 
the fire-brand to its touch-hole. Whilst the Sty was 
taking fire, he ran to the mouth of the cannon, to see what 
would come out: but the piece then going off, the ape was 
blown away, and never heard of after. 
Such was the end of the wonderful ape of Marseilles, 


’ AN ARCHBISHOP DEVOURED BY BATS. 

IN the middle of the river Rhine, in Germany, is a 
strong tower, built on a small island, called Maus- thurn, 
i. e« Lhe tower of the Rats, which devoured the barba- 
rous archbishop Hatton. 

The tradition is, that Hatton the second archbishop of 
Mavence, sirnamed Bonose, Duke of Franconia, and Ab- 
bot of Fulden (who under the fairest outside, covered the 
heart of a Nero) governed during the first year of his pre- 
lateship with great mildness ; but in the second, a terrible 
famine. having happened in that country, finding himself 
daily tormented by a vast number of people = came to 
beg their bread of him, he gathered them together into a barn 
under pretence of ordering corn to be distribute in among 
them. 

‘These poor unhappy souls were no sooner entered into it, 
in hopes to get the corn that had been promised them, than 
the inhuman prelate ordered the doors to be barricaded, and 
fire to be set to the place; and thus to put to death, im the 
cruelest manner, above five hundred persons, among whom 
vere a great number of women and iniants. 

Hie had even the barbarity to say, that these vermin were 
a kind of rate, which were good for nothing but to consume 
the fruits of the earth, and consequently prejudici: il to the 
public. 

Soon after a numerous multitude of rats assembling from 
all quarters, rushed upon the archbishop, and pursued him, 
wherever he fled to shelter himself from them. 

This inhuman miscreant thought he could escape the di 
vine vengeance, by retiring into a tower, standing in the 
middle of the river Rhine; but these anil swam after 
VOL. 2s [Gq 
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38 LAW OF CUCKOLDOM. 


him, and in spite of all his efforts to hinder them, fell up- 
on, and devoured this detestable prelate ; and it is said, they 
even ate out his name in the church, and other public pla- 
ces, where it had been affixed up. 


INSTANCE OF A WOMAN’S SPEAKING WELL WITHOUT A TONGUE, 


[Attested by the Rev. Dr. Wilcocks, bishop of Rochester, 
then chaplain to the English factory at Lisbon, in a letter 
to a very learned and ingenious gentleman, then of this 
city, dated Sept 3, 1807. 
Monsarag, in the territory of Elvas in Portugal. ] 





SIR, 


THE Conde d’Ericeyra, a nobleman of letters, and curi- 
ous in natural knowledge, brought from the frontiers of this 
country, a young woman, without a tongue, who yet speaks 
very well. 

She is seventeen years old, but in stature exceeds not one 
of seven or eight. I was with her at the Conde’s house, 
and made her pronounce every letter of the alphabet, whieh 
she can do distinctly, except q, which she calls cu, after 
the common pronunciation of all her country people. 

She has not the least bit of a tongue, nor any thing like 

t; but the teeth of both sides of her under jaw turn very 
much inward, and almost meet; she finds the greatest want 
of her tongue in eating; for as others, when they eat, move 
their meat about with their tongue, she is forced to use her 
fingers. She pretends to distinguish tastes very well; but 
I believe does that very imperfectiy. Her voice, though 
very distinct, is a little hollow, and much like that of old 
people, who have lost their teeth. 


THE LAW OF CUCKOLNOM IN SCOTLAND. 


EUGENIVUS the 3d, king of Scotland, was so addicted 
to lasciviousness himself, that he was willing to indulge the 
better sort of his subjects in the same libidinous pleasures ; 

and to that end, made a law, that the lord of the soil (or 
manor) should have the first night’s lodging with every new 
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married woman; which scandalous law continued in force, 
till it was repealed by Malcolm, 1057 ; who granted a liberty 
to the husband to buy off his cuckoldom, upon the payment 
of half a mark of silver to his lord: this was by the Scotch 
lawyers;stiled Merchetas Mulierum, which continued to be 
paid, and inserted, and made a part of all charters they 
granted to their vassals, till the year 1747, when the clans 
were dissolved, and the vassalage destroyed. 


SHOCKING BARBARITY OF THE PERSIANS. 


THE Persians, when they inflict the following most cruel 
punishment, take two troughs, of an equal size and length. 

The unhappy sufferer is laid on his back, in one of them, 
then covered with the other; after which they are both fas- 
tened together; but so, that the feet, hands, and head lie 
without them, through holes male for that purpose. 

While he thus lies, he has meat given him, and if he 
refuses to eat, they force him by pricking his eyes with 
needles. 

When he has eaten, they give him to drink honey mixed 
with milk, and pour it not only into his mouth, but on his 
face ; turning him so that the sun may always strike into his 
eyes; insomuch that his face is continually covered with 
flies. They suffer him to lie in this miserable manner, till 
the worms bred from the filth arising from the evacuations 
of his body eat into his very flesh. 

When they find the wretched creature is dead, they take 
up the upper trough, and find his flesh eaten by the vermin 
even to his entrails. 

This more than brutal barbarity was practised upon Mi- 
thridates, domestic servant of Artaxerxes, at the instance 
of Parysatis his mother; because the unhappy servant in his 
cups indulged an unbecoming freedom of tongue» 


AN ACCOUNT OF A MERMAN, OR SEA-MONSTER, SEEN OFF 
BREST ; IN A LETTER FROM ONE OF THE SPECTATORS. 


THE wind being easterly, we had thirty fathoms of wa- 
ter, when at ten o’clock in the morning a sea a-monster gs 4 
man appeared near our ship ; first on the larboard where 
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the mate was, whose name is William Lomone, who tcok a 
grappling -iron to pull him up ; but our c: apti ain named Oliver 
Morin, hindered him, being afraid that the monste1 would 
drag him away into the sea. The said Lomone struck him 
only on the back, to make him turn about, that he might 
view him the better. ‘The monster being struck, shewed his 
face having his two hands closed, as if he had expressed some 
anger. Alterwards he went round the ship ; when he was 
at the stern, he took hold of the helm with both his hands, 
and we were obliged to make it fast, lest he should damage 
it. From thence he prect eded to the starboard, swimming 
stillasmen do. When he came to the fore-part of the ship, 
he viewed for some time the figure that was in our prow, 
which represented a beautital woman ; and then he rose out 
of the water, as if he had been willing to catch that figure. 
All this happened im sight of the whole crew. Afterwards 
he came again to the larboard, where they presented to him 
a codfish hanging down with a rope: he handled it without 
3] oii ng it, and then removed the length of a cable, and came 
rain to the stern, where he took hold of the helm a second 
time. At that very moment, captain Morin got a harping 
iron ready, and took it himself to strike him with it; but the 
c rdage eae entangled he missed his aim, and the harping- 
iron touched only the monster, who turned about shewing 
his face as he had done before. Afterwards he came again 
— the lore- een and viewed again the hicure in our prow. 
Che mate called for the harpingeiron ; but he was frighted, 
— that this monster was one La Commune, who had 
ed himself in the ship the year before, and had been 
thrown into the sea in the same passage. He was contented 
to | nush | luis back with the h: rp ing-iron, and then the monster 
sh Wed his face, as he had done at othertimes. Afterwards 
he came along the board, so that one might have given him 
ehand. He had che boldness to take arope held up by John 
Vazier, and John Deffiete, who being willing to pluck it 
out ofhis hands, drew him to our beard, but he fell into the 
water, and then removed at the distance of a gun’s shot. He 
came ov iminediately hear our board, and rising out of 
the water to the navel, we observed that his breast was as 
larre as that of awoman of the best plight. Ue turned upon 
his back, and appeared to hea male. Afterwards he swana 
again round the ship, and then went away ; we have never 
seen him since. 
[ believe that from ten o’clockto twelve this monster 
was aleng our board, if the crew had not been frighted, he 
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might have béen taken many times with the hand, being only 
two feet distant. The monster is about eight feet long ; 
his skin is brown and tawny, without any-scales. All his 
motions are like those of men; the eyes of a proportionable 
size, a little mouth, a large and flat nose, very white teeth, 
black hair, the chin cov exed with a mossy beard, a sort of 
whiskers under the nose, the ears like those of men, fins be- 
tween the fingers and toes of his hands and feet, like those 
of ducks. Ina word, he is like a well shaped man: which 
is certified to be true by captain Oliver Morin, and John 
Martin, pilot, and by the whole crew, consisting of two and 
thirty men. 


A MOST UNACCOUNTABLE CIRCUMSTANCE, 


IN the Gazette Literaire of Berlin, of January 1769, ts 
the following extraordinary story pretty wellattested. 

A father and son of the town of Gand, were accused with 
having murdered the rector of the Parish Church, and steal- 
ing from it the plate, to a considerable value ; for which 
supposed oficnce, they were hastily tried, and eae d to 
lose their h@rus on a certain fixed day. It happened, how- 
ever, that the executioner was too ill to attend his du ty , and 
as the sentence, by the law of the country, could not be de- 

erred to another d: ay, the magistrates offered the life of one, 
to become the executioner of the other. ‘The father reject- 
ed the proposal with horror; but the son, without any hesi- 
tation, acquiesced. The father was accordingly led out to 
execution, but did not know by whose hands he was to suficr, 
till he saw his son armed with a naked sabre onthe scaffold, 
where he embraced him, and poured out affliction like a 
flood. It isnot, said he, the fear of death, but the unnatu- 
ral hand by whom I am to die, is what afflicts me ; for be- 
ing innocent of the crime laid to my charge, I have more to 
hope than to fear. He then took a tender leave of his son, 
and laid his head on the billet to submit to the fatal blow ; 
but to the astonishment of ail present, when the son was 
lifting up the sabre, the blade without any violence, broke in 
the middle ; a circumstance so extraordinary , that the mul. 
titude, with one voice, called out for grace (pardon) and the 
civil magistrates conducted the father and son, to their for- 
mer confinement, and informed the prince with what had 
happened upon the scaffold, who, in consequence thereof, 
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42 DISCOVERY OF MURDER. 


pardoned them both : soon after which, a criminal was ex- 
ecuted, who confessed being the real murderer of the Cure, 
and the plunderer of the Church. 

In confirmation of this story, there are upon a little bridge 
near the fish market, inthe town of Gand, two statues in 
bronze,-where one is represented in the very action of cut- 
ting off the head of the other ; and the same story seems to 
be represented in a picture still preserved in the Hotel de 
Ville of Gand. 


REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF MURDER IN LANCASHIRE. 


IN the north of England, the minister of a country par- 
tsh church, before he began to read the prayers, saw a paper 
lying in his book, which he suppose :dto be the bans of mar- 
He opened it and saw written, in a fair and distinct 
hand, words to the following purport: ‘ That John P. and 
James D. had murdered a travelling man, had robbed him 
of his effects, and buried him im such an orchard.” * The 
minister was extremely startled, and asked his clerk hastily, 
if he had placed any paper in the prayer book. ‘The clerk de- 
clared he had not; but the minister prudently concealed the 
contents of the paper, for the two names therein contained 
were those of the clerk and sexton of the church. 

The minister then went directly to a magistrate, told him 
what happened, and took the paper out of his pocket to read 
it; when to his great surprize, nothing appeared thereon, 
but it was a plain piece of white paper! The justice on this 
accused the minister of whim and fancy, and said that his 
head must certainly have been distempered, when he ima- 
gined such strange contents upon a blank piece of paper. The 
good clergyman plainly saw the hand of God in this matter, 
and by earnest entreaties prevailed on the justice to grant 
his warrant against the clerk and sexton; who were taken 
up on suspicion, and separately confined and examined: 
when so many contradictions appeared in their examination, 
(for the sexton, who kept an alehouse, owned the having 
lodged such a man at his house, and the clerk said he was 
that evening at the sexton’s, but no such man was there) 
that it was thought proper to search their houses, in which 
were found several pieces of gold, and goods belonging to 
men that travel the country ; yet they gave so tolerable an 
account of these, that no positive proof could be made out, 
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till the clergyman recollecting that the paper mentioned the 
dead body to be buried in such an orchard, a circumstance 
which had before slipped his memory, the place was search- 
ed, and the body was found: on hearing which the sexton 
confessed the fact, accusing the clerk as his accomplice ; and 
they were both accordingly executed. 


A SHIP SAILING IN THE AIR. 









THE late reverend and learned Cotton Mather, in his 
Ecclesiastical History of New-England, relates the follow- 
ing extraordinary account of a ship sailing in the air, which 
he received in a Letter from_the then pastor of New-Ha- 
ven. There were living in his time so many credible gen 
tlemen, eye-witnesses of thay wonderful sight, that he pub- 
lished it as a thing as undoubted as it is marvellous. ‘Th 
letter addressed to him was as follows. 


Reverend and Dear Sir, 






















In compliance with your desire, I now give you the re- 
lation of that apparition of a ship in the air, which I have 
received from the most credible, judicious, and curious 
surviving observers of it. 

In the year 1647, besides much other lading, a far more 
rich treasure of passengers (five or six of which were per- 
sons of chief note and worth in New-Haven) put them- 
selves on board a new ship, built at Rhode-Island, of about 
150 tons; but so walty, that the master (Lamberton) often 
said she would prove their grave. In the month of Janva- 
ry, cutting their way through much ice, on which they were 
accompanied by the reverend Mr. Davenport, besides ma- 
ny other friends, with many fears, as well as prayers 
and tears they set sail. Mr. Davenport in prayer with an 
observable emphasis used these words, “ Lord, if it be thy 
pleasure to bury these our friends in the bottom of the sea, 
they are thine, save them!” The spring following no tid- 
ings of these friends arriving with the ships from England, 
New-Haven’s heart began to fail her: this put the godly 
people on much prayer, both public and private, that the 
Lord would (if it was his pleasure) let them héar what he 
had done with their dear friends, and prepare them with a 
suitable submission to his holy will. In June next ensuing 
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a great thunder storm arose out of the N. W. after which, 
(the hemisphere being serene) about an hour before sun-set, 
a SHIP of like dimensions with the aforesaid, with her can- 
vas and colours abroad (though the wind northerly ) appeared 
in the air coming up from our harbor’s mouth, which lies 
southward from the town, seemingly with her sails filled 
under afresh gale, holding her course north, and continu- 
ing under observation, sailing against the wind for-the space 
of half an’hour. Many were ‘aregn to behold this great 
work of God; yea, the very children cri¢d out, There’ sa 
brave ship! Atlength, crouding upas far as there is usually 
water sufficient for such a vessel, and so near some of the 
spec .tors, as that they imagined a man might hurl a stone 
on board her, her main-top seemed to be blown off, but 
left hanging in the shrouds; then her mizen-top; then all 
her masting seemed blown away by the board ; quickly after 
the hulk brought unto a careen, she overset, and so vanish- 
ed into a smoky cloud, which in some time dissipated, 
leaving, as every where else, aclear air, The admiring 

spectators could distinguish the several colours of each part, 
the principal rigging, and such proportions, as caused not 
only the generality of persons to say, this was the mould 
of their ship, and ‘thus. was her tragic end: but Mr. Da- 
venport also in public declared to this effect, that God 
had condescended, for the quicting of their afflicted spirits, 
this extraordinary account of his sovereign disposal of those 
for whom so many fervent prayers were made continually. 

Thus I am, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 


JAMES PIERPONT. 


THE MIRACULOUS AND STRANGE ADVENTURES AND DFELI- 
VERANCES OF ANDREW BATTEL, OF LEIGH IN ESSEX. 


IN the year of our Lord 1589, one Andrew Battel of 


Leigh in Essex, accompanied with Abraham Cock of Lime- 
house, and accommodated with two pinnaces of 50 tons a 
piece, intending a voyage to the river of Plate, upon the 
coast of Brasi!, were much necessitated for victuals : so that 
returning northward upon the -isle St. Sebastian, going on 
land, he, with four others, were taken prisoners by certain 
negroes, belonging to the Portuguese, who sent him to An- 
gola in Africa, where he continued in their service several 
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years ; when desirous of freedom he attempted to escape in 
a Holland ship, but being discovered he was clapped in 
prison for two months, and then banished to the Fort of Mas- 
sangano, where he lived a miserable life for the space of six 
years. 

But this nothing daunting his resolution, he, with ten othe: 
banished men, practised an escape, having gotten a canoe 
for that purpose, furnished with muskets, powder and shot, 
wandering in great misery several days through the extremi- 
ty of heat, and want of victuals and water, being forced 
divers times to make their w ay through their opposers with 
musket shot; yet ere they could get into a place of secu- 
rity, the captain of the city from whence they came overtook 
them, to whom they were forced to yield, and being c: arrie m 
back again, for their welcome home, were clapped up i 
prison, with collars of iron, and great bolts on their legs. 

After three months hard imprisonment, he, with four hun- 
dred more banished Portuguese, were by proclamation for 
ever destined to the wars ; and according!y he served in 
many bloody fights, where, whosoever gained, all that fell 
to his share was only penury, hardship, wounds and scars. 

Having thus had his share in land service, he with sixty 
more soldiers, was sent in a frigate with commodities to 
Bahia de Tara, twelve degrees southward, to trade with the 

savages ; and having made a prosperous voyage, were sent 
out the second time to the Moro, or cliff of Benguala, where 
they lighted into the hands of the Gagas, a most warlike 
people, and the preatest cannibals or man-eaters in the world; 
yet by reason of their commodities, and for that they helped 
the Gagas against their enemies, they in five months space 
made three gainful voyages from thence to the city of San 
Par but coming the fourth time the Gagas were gone up 
far higher into the country. 

Being loth to return without trade, t! 1ey determined that 
fifty of their company should follow them, and the rest st: LV 
with their ship in the bay of Benguala. Amongst those filty 
was Andrew Battel one, who marched up the country, and 
-were by a great Negro lord detained, until such time as the 

Gagas were gone clear away into another land. ‘Then did 
he force them to march with him against his enemies until 
he had clean destroyedthem. Nor would he then suffer them 
to depart, but upon promise to come ag: ain, and leave one of 
their company in pawn with him until their return. 

Iereupon it w as determined to draw lots, but upon fur- 
ther thoughts, they agreed amongst themselves to leave the 
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Englishman, and co shift for themselves, fearing to be all de- 
tained captives. So Battel was forced to stay per force, 
having with hima musket, powder, and shot. They promis- 
ing to the Negro lord to come again in two months for his 
redemption. But that time expired, and none of them re- 
turning, the chief of the town would have put Battel to death, 
and in order thereto stripped him naked, and were ready to 
cut off his head, when one of the chiefs amongst them inter- 
posing, his execution was deferred upon hopes of the Por- 
tugucse coming, and he set loose to walk at liberty. 

But finding no security of his life amongst them, he re 
solved to run away to the c camp of the Gagas ; and having 

travelled a whole night, the next day he came to a great town 
called Cushil, which stood in a mighty overgrown thicket, 
the people whereof great and small came round about him to 
wonder athim, having never seen a white man before. Here 
he found some of the gre at Gag is men, with whom he went 
to their c: amp, at aj place called Calicausamba. 

The captai n of the Gagas welcomed him kindly, continu- 
ing in that p! ace for four months tog ther, with great abun- 
dance and plenty of cattle, corn, wine, and oil, and great 
triumphing, drinking, danc ing , and banqueting with man’s 
flesh ; for (as [ told you bet ore) these Gagas are the great- 

est cannibals or man-eaters in athe world, ‘Their captain war- 
reth all by enchantment, and taketh the devil’s counsel in 
all his exploits. Such of his soldiers as are faint-hearted, 

and turn their backs to the ene my, are presently condemne d 
and killed for cowards, and their bodies eaten. They neither 
sow, nor plant, nor bring up any cattle more than they take 
by wars. When they take any town, they keep the boys 
and girls of thirteen or fourteen years of age as their own 
children; but the men and women they kill and eat. These 
little boys they train up in the w ars, and hang a collar about 
their necks fora disgrace, which is never taken off till he 
proveth himself a man, and brings his enemy’s head to the 

general ; and then it is taken off, and he is a freeman, and is 
called Gonzo,or soldier. This maketh them desperate, and 
forward to be free, and counted men. 

When their chief captain undertaketh any great enterprize 
gainst the inhabitants of any country, he maketh a solemn 
acrifice to the Devil in the mor ning before the sun riseth.— 

tic sitteth upon a stool, having on each side of him a man 
" itch ; then he hath forty or filty women, which stand round 
about him, hol! Iding 1 in each hand a wild horse’s tail, where- 
rith they do flourish andsing. Behind them are great store 
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of drums and other instruments, which always play. Inthe 
midst of them is a great fire, upon the fire an earthen pot 
with white powders, wherewith the men-witches paint him 
on the forehead, temples, and athwart the breast and belly, 
with long ceremonies and enchanting terms. Thus he con- 
tinucth till sun is down ; then the witches bring him his 
weapon, which is fashioned like a hatchet, and put it into 
his hand, bidding him be strong against his enemies, for his 
Mokiso (which is the devil) is with him. Presently there 
is a man-child brought, which forthwith he kills ; then are 
four men brought before him, two whereof he presently 
striketh and kills, and the other two he commandcth to be 
killed without the fort. 
{| fo be Continued.) 


ON THE MATRIMONIAL STATE AMONG THE RUSSIANS. 


THE Russian women are remarkably fair, comely, and 
strong and well-shaped, obedient to their lordly husbands, 
and patient under their discipline. They are even said to 
be fond of correction, which they consider to be an infailible 
mark of their husband’s conjugal affection ; and they pout 
and pine if it is withheld, as it they thought themselves treat- 
ed with contempt and disregard. Of this neglect, however, 
they have very little cause to complain ; the Russian hus- 
band being very well disposed, by nature and ihebriation, to 
exert his arbitrary power. Some writers observe, that on 
the wedding day the bride presents the bridegroom with a 
whip of her own making, in token of submission : and this 
he fails not to employ as the instrument of his authority. 

Very little ceremony is here used in match making, which 
is the work of the parents, Perhaps the bridegroom never 
sees the woman untilhe is joined to her for life. The mar- 
riage being proposed, and agreed to, the lady is examined 
stark naked, by acertain number of her female relations ; and 
if they find any bodily defect, chev endeavour to cure it by 
their own skill and experience. The bride on her wedding 
day is crowned witha garland of wormwood, implying the 
bitterness that often attends the married state ; when the 
priest has tied the nuptial knot at the altar, ‘his clerk or sex- 
ton throws upon her head a handful 9f hops, wishing she 
may prove as fruitful as the plant thus scattered. “She is 
mufiled up, and led home by acertain number of old women, 
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48 RUSSIAN MATCH-MAKING. 


the parish priest carrying the cross before ; while one of his 
subalterns, in a rough goat-skin, prays all the way, that she 
may bear as many children as there are hairs on his garment. 
The new married couple being seated at table, are present- 
ed with bread and salt, and a chorus of boys and girls sing 
the epithalamium, which is always grossly obscene. ‘This 
ceremony being performed, the bride and bridegroom are 
conducted to their own chamber by an old woman, who ex- 
horts the wife to obey her husband, and retires. Then the 
bridegroom desires the lady to pull off one of his buskins, 
giving her to understand that in one of them is contained a 
whip, and in the othera jewel, ora purse of money. She 
takes her choice ; and if she finds the purse, interprets it 
into a good omen ; whereas should she light on the whip, 
she construes it into an unhappy one, and instantly receives 
a lash as a specimen of what she is to expect. It is gener- 
ally agreed, that the Muscovite husbands are barbarous, 
even toa proverb: they not only administer frequent and 
severe correction to their wives, but sometimes even torture 
them to death, without being subject to any punishment foi 
the murder. If a woman dies in consequence of any cor- 
rection she has received from her husband, the law of Russia 
interprets it notas an offence, but an accident. A tradesman 
of Moscow has been known to burn his wife to death, by 
setting fire toa smock which had been soaked in spirits of 
wine ; and nocognizance was taken of the murder. A man 
sometimes ties up his wife to a beam, by the hair of her 
head, and scourges her to death: but such punishme nts have 
been reserved for those who were guilty of adultery or 
drunkenness, seldom inflicted, and now wholly laid aside. 
Iadeed, precautions are commonly taken against such bar- 
barous practices by the marriage articles, in which the bride- 
groom obliges himself under certain penalties, to treat his 
wife according to her quality, supply her with good and 
wholesome provision, and to refrain from manual chastise- 
ment, either by whipping, boxing, kicking or scratching. It 
a woman, provoked by hard usage, takes away the life of her 
husband, a case that sometimes happens, she is fixed alive 
in the earth, up to her neck, and in this posture she is suf- 
fered todie with hunger ; a punishment incredibly shocking, 
under which some of these wretched objects languish for sev- 
eral days in the most dreadful misery. 

The canon law of Moscovy forbids the conjugal com- 
merce on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays : and who- 
ever transgresses this law must bathe himself before he enters 
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TERRIBLE SEA-MONSTER. AY 


the church porch. He that marries a second wife, the first 
being alive, is not admicted farther than the church door ; 
and if any man espouses a third, he is excommunicated ; so 
that, though bigamy is tolerated, they nevertheless count it 
infamous. When a czar, or emperor, has an inclination for 
a wife, the most beautiful maidens of the empire are present- 
ed to him for his choice. 

Notwithstanding the arbitrary power and brutal disposi- 
tion of the Muscevite husbands, the women are said to be 
very free of their favours, and even to transgressthe bounds 
of conjugal fidelity, in order to incur the resentment of 
their husbands, when the whip is too sparingly admin- 
istered. ‘This discipline took its origin, many centuries 
ago, among the Scythian Sarmytes, the ancestors of the 
Muscovites, ‘These people going in quest of a better set- 
tlement, left their wives under the care of their slaves, 
and made an irruption into Greece. Having been absent 
some years and their wives concluded that they were all cut 
off, and would never return, married the slaves. When 
the Muscovites returned they were greatly exasperated, 
and resolved to kill -all the slaves ; but the latter were 
prepared to repel force by force. Each side was al- 
ready drawn up in order of battle, when one of the Sar- 
matians, addressing himself to his fellows, observed, that 
they should debase themselves by using the sword and spear 
against slaves, whom they had formerly over-awed with the 
sound of a whip; he therefore proposed that every man 
should arm himself with this weapon only. The advice was 
immediately pursued, and they attacked the enemy with 
scourges. The slaves had been so accustomed to dread this 
instrument, that they were instantly seized witha panic, and 
fled with the utmost precipitation, The prisoners were pun- 
ished with death, and great part of the women made away 
with themselves ; the rest submitted to flagellation, which 
was severely exercised. ' 


ACCOUNT OF A TERRIBLE SEA-MONSTER, 


A Fisherman being out in a little vessel near Trepani, 
unfortunately fell overboard, and was instantly snapt up by © 
a monster resembling a large sea dog, in sight of several 
other fishermen, Who then made to shore with all speed, lest 
the monster should take a fancy to make a dinner of them 
next: but as soon as they had recovered from this panic, 
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50 UNDAUNTED COURAGE. 


they considered the damage the monster might do their fish- 
ery, and being likewise desirous to revenge the’death of their 
comrade, they got divers iron instruments made, to whichthey 
fixed large stecl hooks, and then wentout in theirboats inquest 
of the monster, which had appeared several times before 
near that shore. Having found him on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, they baited their hooks with pieces of horseflesh ; but 
this device did not succeed; the monster kept aloof, as if 
he suspected their design: wherefore they threw out a noose 
with a bait suspended in the middle of it, two or three men 
holding each end of the cord. This stratagem succeeded ; 
the monster leapt at the bait so v igorously, that its whole head 
got through the noose, and the fishermen instantly pulling 
the rope, dragged i itto shore. It wastwenty palms in length, 
and its mouth excessively large, with three rows of teeth in 
the upper jaw; and the tail was six palms in length: the 
belly yvas not proportionate to the rest of the body, being 
only fourteen palms incircumference. It was a female, and 
weighed upwards of 4000Ib. The next day the fishermen 
cut it up, and found in it a great quantity of fish, one half a 
mon’s skull with the hair on, as also two legs, part of the 
back bone, and the ribs, which they judged to be those of 
their unfortunate comrade, that was devoured a few days 
before. ‘They afterwards burnt this monster, lest it should 
infect the air. 

It appears from Pliny and other authors, that sea-mon- 
sters of this kind were known to the antients by the name 
ef Canis Carcharias. 


UNDAUNTED COURAGE. 


Mr. BOSWELL, in his tour to. Corsica, relates a re- 
markable@necdote, which General Paoli toldhim. At the 
siege of Tortona, the commander of the army ordered Cap- 


tain Carew, an Irish officer in the service of ‘Naples, to ad- 


vance with a detachment to a particular post. Having his 
erders, he whispered to Carew, “Sir, I know you to bea 
gallant man, I have therefore put you on this duty which I 
tell you in confidence is certain de -ath to you and your men ; 
I pl: ice you there to make the enemy spring a mine below 
you.” Carew made a bow to the General, and led on his 
men in silence to the dreadful post. Hé there stood with 
an undaunted countenance, and haying called to one of his 
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soldiers for a draught of wine, “ Here,” said he, ‘ I drink 
to all those who bravely fall in battle.” Fortunately at that 
instant, Tortona capitulated, and Carew escaped, after dis- 
playing a rare instance of determined intrepidity. 


; DEATH STRANGELY PREVENTED, 

IN the history of Muscovy, published by the ambassa- 
dor Demetrius, we read the memorable fortune of a coun- 
try peasant. ‘Chis man seeking for honey, got into a hollow 
tree, where was such a plenty of it, that it sucked him up 
to his breast; and being unable to get out, he had lived two 
days upon hone 'y only, and finding his voice could not be 
heard in that solitary wood, despaire d of treeing himself 
from this sweet captivity. A huge bear came to the same 
tree to eat honey, of which these beasts are very greedy, 
and descending with his hinder parts foremost, the poor fel- 
low catched hold of his loins; the bear terribly frighted, 
laboured with all his might to get out, and so drew the peas- 
ant from his sweet prison, which otherwise had proved his 
Brave. 


A TRUE AND PERFECT ACCOUNT OF THR EXAMINATION, CO? 
FESSION, TRIAL, CONDEMNATION AND EXECUTION OF JOAN 
PERRY AND HER TWO SONS, JOHN AND RICHARD PERRY, FOR 
rHE SUPPOSED MURDER OF WILLIAM HARRISON, GENT. BE- 
ING ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES WHICH 
EVER HAPPENED. 

ALSO MR. HARRISON'S OWN ACCOUNT HOW “HE WAS CONVEYED 
rO TURKEY, AND THERE MADE A SLAVE ABOVE TWO YEARS. 


UPON Thursday the 16th day of August, 1660, Wil- 
liam H; arrison, steward to the lady viscountess Campden, 
at Campden, in Gloucestershire, bei ing about seventy years 
of age, walked from Campden stopenal d, to Charringw orth, 
about two miles from thence, to receive his lady’s rent ; 
and not returning so early as formerly, his wife Mrs. Har- 
rison, between eight and nine o’clock that ev ening, sent 
her servant John p erry, to meet his master on the way > from 
Charringworth: but neither Mr. Harrison, nor his ser- 

vant John Perry, returning that _hight, the next morning 

early Edward Harrison (W illiam’s son) went towards Char- 
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ringworth, to inquire after his father; when on the way, 
meeting Perry coming from thence, and being informed by 
him he was not there, they went together to Ebrington, a 
village between Charringworth and Campden, where they 
were told by one Daniel, that Mr. Harrison called at his 
house in the evening before, on his return from Charring- 
worth, but stayed not: they then went to Paxford, about 
half a mile from thence, where hearing nothing of Mr. Har- 
rison, they returned towards Campden; and on the way, 
hearing of a hat, a band and comb, taken up in the high 
way (between Ebrington and Campden) by a poor woman, 
then leasing in the field, they sought her out, with whom 
they found the hat, band and comb, which they knew to be 
Mr. Harrison’s; and being brought by the woman to the 
place where she found the same (in the highway, between 
Ebrington and Campden, near unto a great furze-brake) 
they there searched for Mr. Harrison, supposing he had 
been murdered, the hat and comb being hacked and cut, 
and the band bloody ; but nothing more could be there found. 
The news hereof coming to Campden, so alarmed the town, 
that men, women and children ened thence in multitudes 
to search for Mr. Harrison’s supposed dead body, but all 
in vain. 

Mrs. Harrison’s fears for her husband being great, were 
now much increased ; and having sent her serv ant Perry (the 
evening before) to meet his master, and he not returning that 
night, caused a suspicion that he had robbed and murdered 
him ; and thereupon the said Perry was the next day brought 
before a justice of the peace ; by whom being examined con- 
cerning his master’s absence, and his own staying out the 
night he went to meet him, gave this account of himself. 
That his mistress sending him to meet his master, between 
eight and nine o’clock in the evening, he went down to 
Campden-field, towards Charringworth, about a land’s 
length, where meeting one William Reed of Campden, he 
acquainted him with his errand, and further told him, that 
it growing dark, he was afraid to go forwards, and would 
therefore return and fetch his young master’s horse, and 
return with him; he did goto Mr. Harrison’s court- ‘pate, 
where they parted, and he staid still: ene Pierce coming 
by he went again with him about a bows shot in the fields, 
and returned with him likewise to his master’s gate, where 
they also parted ; and then, he the said John Perry saith, 
he went into his master’s hen-roost where he lay about a: 
hour, but slept not; and when the clock struck twelve, ros: 
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and went towards Charringworth, till (a great mist arising) 
he lost his way, and so lay the rest of the night under a 
hedge; and at day break on Friday morning, went to Char- 
ringworth, where he inquired for his master of one Ed- 
ward Plaisterer, who told him he had been with him the af- 
ternoon before, and received twenty-three pounds of him, 
but did not stay long with him. He then went to William 
Curtis of the same town, who likewise told him, he return- 
ed homewards (it being about five o’clock in the morning) 
when on the way he met his master’s son, with whom he 
went to Ebrington and Paxford, &c. as hath been related. 
Reed, Pierce, Plaisterer end Curtis being examined, af- 
firmed what Perry had said concerning them to be true. 
- Perry being then asked by the justice of the peace, how 
he, who was afraid to go to Charringworth at nine o’clock, 
became so bold as to go thither at twelve? answered, that 


at nine o’clock it was dark, but at twelve the moon shone. 


Being further asked, why returning twice home, after 
his mistress had sent him to meet his master, salt staying 
till twelve o’clock, he went not into the house, to know 
whether his master was come home, before he went a third 
time, at that time of night, to look after him; he answered 
that he knew his master was not come home, because he 
saw a light in his chamber-window, which never used to be 
there so late when he was at home. 

Yet notwithstanding this, that Perry had said for his stay~ 
ing forth that night, it was not thought fit to discharge him 
till further i inquiry were made after Mr. Harrison, and ac- 
cordingly he continued in custody at Campdeny sometimes 
at an Inn there, and sometimes in the common Priecn; from 
Saturday, August the 18th, to the Friday following; dur- 
ing which time he was again examined at Campden,.by the 
aforesaid justice of the peace, but confessed nothing more 
than before ; nor at-that time could any further discovery be 
made what was become of Mr. Harrison ; but it hath been 
said, that during his restraint at Campden, he told some 
(who prest him to confess what he knew concerning his mas- 
ter) that a tinker had killed him; and to others, he and a 
gentiemen’s servant of the neighbourhood had robbed and 
murdered him ; and others again he told, that he was mur- 
dered, and hid in a bean-rick at Campden, where search 
was (in vain) made for him. At length he gave out, that 
were he again carried before the justice, he would discover 
that to him, he would discover to no body else; and there- 


upon he was (Friday, August the 24th) again brought be- 
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fore the justice of peace, who first examined him, and ask- 
ing him whether he would yet confess what’ was become 
of his master, he answered, He was murdered, but not by 
him. The justice of the peace then telling him, that if he ¥: 
knew him to be murdered, he knew likewise by whom he 
was: so he acknowledged he did; and being urged to con- 
fess what he knew concerning it, affirmed that it was his 
mother and brother that had murdered his master. The jus- 
tice of the peace then advising him to consider what he said, 





telling him, that he feared he might be guilty of his mas- a 
ter’s death, and that he should vot draw more innocent . 
blood upon his head ; for what he now charged his mother “ 


and brother with, might cost them their lives ; but he affirm- 

ing he spoke nothing but the truth, and that if he were im- 
mediately to dic, he would justify it; the justice desired 

him to declare how and when they did it. 





[7 be Continued.) 


THE CARDS CURIOUSLY SPIRITUALIZED. 





ONE Richard Middleton, a soldier, attending divine ser- : 
vice with the rest of the regiment in a church in Glasgow, q 
instead of pull: ing out a bible, like his brother soldiers, to q 
find the parson’s text, spread a pack of cards before him. i: 


This singular behaviour did not long pass unnoticed both by 
the clergyman and the serjeant of the company to which he 
belonged. The latter in particular commanded him to put 


up the cards: and on his refusal conducted him after church wi 
before the mayor, to whom he preferred a formal complaint 
of Richard’s indecent behaviour aes divine service.— a 
“* Well, soldier, (said the mivor) what excuse have you to q 


offer for this strange, scandalous behaviour? If you ad 
make any apology, or assign any reason for it, "tis well ; 
you cannot, assure yourself that I will cause you to be se- 
verely punished for it.”— Since your honour is so good 
(replied Richard) as to permit me to speak for myself, an’t 
please your worship, I have been eight days upon the march, i 
with a bare allowance of six-pence a day, which your hon- - © 
our will surely allow is hardly sufficient to maintain a man 

in meat, drink, washing, and other necessaries : and conse- 
quently that he may want, without buying a bible, prayer- 
book, or anyother goodbook.” On saying this, Richard drew 
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éut his pack of cards, and presenting one of the aces to the 
mayor, continued his address to the magistrave as follows : 
“ When [see an ace, may it please your honor, it reminds 
me that there is only one God ; and when I look upon a twa, 
ora three, the former puts me in mind of the Father and 
Son ; and the latter, of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
A four calls to my remembrance the four Evangelists, Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John ; a five, the five wise virgins 
who were ordered to trim their lamps (there were ten indeed, 
but five, your worship may remember, were wise, and five 
were foolish); a six, that in six days God created Heaven 
and earth ; a seven, that on the seventh day he rested from 
all that he had made ; an efg/th, of the eight righteous per- 
sons preserved from the deluge, viz. Noah and his wife, 
with his three sons and their wives; a nine, of the lepers 
cleansed by our Saviour ; there were ten, but one only re- 
turned to offer his tribute of thanks ; and a ten, of the ten 
commandments.” 

Richard then took the énave, placed it beside him, and 
passed on to the gueen, on which he observed as follows :— 
** This gueen reminds me of the queen of Sheba, who came 
from the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of 
Solomon ; as her companion the 4ing does of the great 
King of Heaven. 

“ Well (returned the mayor) you have given me a very 
good description of all the cards except the Anave.” 

“If your honour will not be angry with me (returned 
Richard) I can give you the same satisfaction on that, as on 
any inthe pack.” 

‘‘ No,” said the mayor. 

‘* Well (returned the soldier) the greatest knave I know 
is the serjeant who brought me before you.” 

“* I don’t know (replied the mayor) whether he be the 
greatest knave or no, but I am sure he is the greatest fool.” 

The soldier then continued as follows : “ when I count 
the number of dots in a pack of cards, there are 365, so ma- 
my days are there ina year. When I count how many cards 
are in a pack, I find 52, so many weeks there are in a year. 
When I reckon how many tricks are won by a pack, I find 
there are thirteen, so many months are there in a year. So 
that this pack of cards is both bible, almanack, and prayer- 
book to me.” 

The mayor called his servants, ordered them to entertain 
the soldier well, gave him a piece of money, and said he was 
the cleverest fellow he ever heard in his life. 





MURDERS, 


MURDERS STRANGELY DISCOVERED. 


MARTIN LUTHER gives a relation of a German, that 
falling into the hands of highwaymen, who not content 
with robbing him of all he had, but to conceal their thelt 
would also murder him. As they were struggling to cut his 
throat the poor traveller spying a flight of crates over his 
head, cried out, “ Oh Cranes as you are witnesses of my being 
murdered; so Ladjure you to detect the murderers, that my 
blood may be revenged by the hands of justice.” Not long 
after these thieves and murderers, being drinking in an inn, 
a great flight of cranes came and settled on the top of 
the house, making a dreadful noise and cfamour, which the 
villains perceiv ing, fella laughing and scoffing among them.- 
selves, saying, behold there are the silly revengers of the 
German’s death whom we lately robbed and killed, which 
being overheard by a servant in the inn, he related their 
words to a magistrate, who caused them to be apprehend- 
ed, and examined them singly, found they so disagreed 
in making their several defences, that the magistrate catch- 
ing them tripping laid the murder so home to them, that 
they confessed the fact, and were all put to death accordingly. 

In the second year of the reign of king James I. one 
Anne Waters settling an unlawful love or rather lust, ona 
young man in the neighbourhood, and finding their frequent 
meetings were interrupted by her husband, they agreed to 
strangle him, which being done, they buried him under a 
dung-hill in the cow-house. The man being missed by his 
neighbours, and the woman artfully dissembling her grief, 
und wondering what was become of him, all were at liberty 
to make their own conjectures ; but none suspected the wife 
of contributing to his absence, but assisted her inquiries af- 
ter him. In this time one of the inhabitants of the village 
dreamed, that his neighbour Waters was strangled, and bu- 
ried under a dung-hill in the cow-house, and telling his 
dream to others, it was resolved the place should be search- 
ed by a constable ; which being done, Waters’ corpse was 
found, and some other concurring suspicions appearing, the 
wife was apprehended, and confessing the truth was burnt, 
according to the law in that case provided. 

A young butcher, who lived with, and served his mother 
near Smithfield-bars, wanting money to supply his extrava- 
gant expenses, and his mother refusing to give it him, he 
cook his opportunity to cut his mother’s throat as she lay 
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sleeping in her bed, took away twenty pounds, and hired a 
Gravesend boat at Billingsgate to carry him down to Pilbury- 
hope, pretending he was going to buy cattle at a fair in Es- 
sex. The watermen’s names were Smith and Gurney, who, 
perceiving he had money, by whispering one with another 
agreed to cut his throat, and share it between them; which be- 
ing done, they threw him over board, washed their boat, as if 
they had done no harm, landed unconcerned at Gravesend. 
This murder was concealed several years, till the murderers 
falling out at a game at shovel-board, and hot words arising, 
one said, thou knowest rogue it lies i in my power to hang 
thee, for murdering a man between London and Gravesend: 
And if thou dost, replied the other, thou shalt hang for com- 
pany, for thou didst wash the blood out of the boat, and 
hadst thy share of the money. Upon which being seized 
they confessed the fact, were tried, convicted and condemn- 
ed at Maidstone, and hanged in chains on the water side, 
a little above Gravesend. None of the butcher’s relations 
knew: what became of him till this accident happened, and 
thenthe watermen describing the man, and the time, it was 
known to be the butcher, who the same morning had mur- 
dered his mother. 

Parthenius, treasurer to Theodobert, king of France, hav- 
ing killed his dear friend Ausanius and his wife, when no 
man accused, much less suspected him guilty of such a 
crime, Providence so ordered the affair, that he discovered 
it himself, after this strange manner: As he was taking his 
repose in bed, he suddenly cried out, “Help, help, or I am 
ruined to eternity ;” and being demanded what made him in 
such a terrible fright, he between sleeping and waking an- 
swered, that his friend Ausanius, and his wife, whom he 
had murdered long ago, sumunoned him to answer before the 
tribunal of God Almighty: upon which words, he was ap- 
prehended, and upon conviction stoned to death. 
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ACCOUNT OF TIIE REMAINS OF THE TOWER OF BABEL. 





THIS building, which was interrupted by the miraculous 
interposition of God, according to some, had been carried on 
22 years, and according to others 40. It was built with 
burnt brick, cemented with slime or bitumen, a pitchy sub- 
stance, which Strabo informs us issues from the earth in 
great abundance in the plains of Babylon, and is of two kinds, 
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liquid and solid. According to the eastern writers, the sons 
of Noah employed themselves three years in making and 
burning the bricks, each of which was thirteen cubits long, 
ten broad, and five thick. The same authors likewise give 
us the following absurd dimensions of the city and tower. 
The city, they say, was 513 fathoms in length, and 151 in 
breadth. ‘The walls of it were 5533 fathoms high, and 33 
broad ; and the tower rose in Rotate. 10,000 fathoms, or 12 
miles». Even Jerome affirms, from the testimony of those 
who examined its remains, that the tower was four miles 
high. Rejecting these shameful extravagancies, we shall 
take notice of the accounts of other authors. Bochart sup- 
poses that the tower of Babel is the same with the tower 
that stood in the midst of the temple of Belus, which Hero- 
dotus relates was solid, and a furlong in length, and as much 
in breadth, consisting of eight square towers one above an- 
other, gradually decreasing in breadth.—His description 
indeed leaves it doubtful, whether a furlong was the height 
of each tower singly, or of the whole height together, or 
what was the height of it. Strabo determines the height to 
have been a furlong, that is the eighth part of a mile, 660 
feet, which is itself prodigious ; for thereby it appears to 
have exceeded the greatest of the Egyptian pyramids in 
height, 179 feet, though it fell short of it at the basis by 33. 
It benched in from the bottom to the top in a spiral form, 
and the platform occasioned by the benching served for a 
stair-case, which was so broad, that horses and carts might 
meet and turn upon it. The space between each benching 
was 75 feet high, and contained many stately rooms, with 
arched roofs supported by pillars, as it was afterwards finish- 
ed by Nebuchadnezzar, who built the temple of Belus round 
it, in a square of two furlongs on every side, enclosing the 
whole with a wall of two miles and a half in compass. In 
this wall were several gates leading to the temple, all of solid 
brass, probably formed of the brass carried from the temple 
of Jerusalem to Babylon. Little more than 100 years after- 
wards, Xerxes returning from his unfortunate Grecian expedi- 
tion, plundered and demolished the temple from a principle of 
religion, as he pretended, being by profession a Magian, and 
consequently an enemy toidol worship. This great monu- 
ment of antiquity being thus demolished, was never after 
repaired, Alexander the great, indeed, "after his Indian 
expedition, expressed an intention of rebuilding it: and or- 
dered 10,000 men to remove the rubbish ; but before they 
had made any great progress he died suddenly at Babylon, 
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Whether any remains. of it are to be seen at this day is 
very uncertain. Modern travellers even differ as to the sit- 
uation of Babylon, so completely has that great city been 
destroyed. There are still several large and remarkable 
ruins to be seen in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, 
and atmany miles distance from each other ; but which of 
them, or if any of them, may be supposed the ruins of Ba- 
bel, is still very doubtful. 

Tavernier, and several other travellers, have visited a 
mass of ruins about eight or nine miles northwest of Bagdat, 
called by the present inhabitants the tower of Nimrod. 
‘This tower appears now a shapeless hill, and stands by it- 
self in a wide plain. ‘Towards the middle there is an open- 
ing that passes quite through the building ; towards the top 
there isa great window. Authors give very different ac- 
counts of the height of the tower and of the bulk and form 
of the bricks, and of the manner how they are ranged.— 
Some suppose it to be the same with the tower mentioned by 
Moses ; and others thinking it cannot agree with his ac- 
count, embrace the opinion of the Arabs, who say, that it 
was built by one of their princes for a beacon. 

Rawwolf, a German physician, who in the year 1574, 
passed down the Euphrates, supposes he found the ruins of 
Babylon on that river, 36 miles to the southwest of Bagdat, 
where the village Elugo, or Filujia, now stands. He says 
the country is dry and barren, and that it might be doubted 
whether that potent city ever stpod there, if it were not for 
some delicate antiquities still remaining. Some pieces and 
arches of the old bridge over Euphrates are still to be seen ; 
and at a small distance the ruins of the tower of Babel, half 
a league in diameter ; but so low, and so full of venomous 
beasts, that it is dangerous to approach within half a mile of 
it ; except in two months of the year, when those animals 
do not.stir out. On his journey from thence to Bagdat, he 
obsei ved many large ang stately buildings, arches, and 
turrejs, standing in the sand, some decayed in ruins ; 
others pretty entire, and adorned with curious artificial 
work. 

Pietro de la Valle, however, who was at Bagdat in the 
year 1616, thinks he discovered the ruins of Babel two days 
journey further down the Euphrates, within a quarter of a 
league of the river, ina level and extensive plain. The 
heap of ruins, he says, rises in the form of a pyramid with 

“four fronts, which answers to the four quarters of the com- 
pass. It seems longer from north to south, than from east 
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to west, and exceeds in height the highest palace in Naples. 
He didnot discover the least vestiges of the city of Babylon. 
The tower, he found, was chiefly built of large bricks, dried 
in the sun, and cemented with bitumen mixed with hard 
straw or bruised reeds. 


—>— 


ON Thursday, the 15th inst. at the Poor-house, in Stoke- 
upon-T'rent, Hannah Bourne, a deformed dwarf, measur- 
ing only 25 inches in height, was after a very tedious and 
difficult labour, safely delivered of a female child of ordi- 
nary size, measuring 21 1-2 inches, being only 3 inches and 
a half shorter than the mother. The child was in orey 
respect perfect, but still born; the mother, contrary to ex 
pectation, is likely to do well. This very singular instance 
furnishes the medical world with an extraordinary case, 
that will throw some additional light on the obstetric art. 


See London Magazine, for Fuly, 1808. 


INSTANCES OF LONGEVITY IN AMERICA. 


IN ‘South America, there was said, in the year 1785, to 
be a negro woman living, aged about 175; she remember- 
ed her first master, who died in 1615, and said that he had 
given her away, with some other property, towards found- 
ing a school. 

Some years ago, there was living in Virginia, a native 
of Ireland, who, at the age of 109, was able to work at 
the taylor’s trade, without spectacles ; and what renders his 
case more remarkable, he was naturally very intemperate, 
and would get drunk as often as he could get liquor. 

In the year 1776, dieda Mr. Payne, in Fairfax, Virginia, 
upwards of 100 years of age. 

Died, Nov. 1782, in Philadelphia, Mr. Edward Drinker, 
almost 102, being born December 24, 1680. 

In the year 1782, there was living near Philadelphia, a 
negro woman, able: to walk several miles in a day, and wash 
clothes, who was then, as nearly as she could tell, about 
103. She remembers her being brought to that city, before 
any houses were built there. 

Died in 1786, in New-York, Mrs. Slock, aged 108 y ‘ears 
and 6 months. 
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Lately died at Jones’ creek, a branch of Pee-Dee, in 
North-Carolina, Mr. Mathew Bayley, aged 136: he was 
baptized when 134 years old; had good eye sight, and 
strength of body and mind, until death. . 
Died, at Harbour Island, Georgia, in the latter part of 
the year 1808, flora Thompson, a black woman, aged 150 
years ; she was born in Africa, in the year 1658, and carried 
to Jamaica, as a slave, soon after that island came into the 
possession of Great Britain ; the captain of the slave ship 
disposed of his cargo there, with the exception of this wo- 
man, whom he retamed in his service for several years, and 
then sold her to a gentleman at Nevis, where she remained 
for some years; alter that she was brought to Nassau, 
during the time that island was in possession of the pirates, 
and sold to Mr. William Thompson; on his decease she 
became the property of his son, John Thompson, Esq. with 
whom she continued until his death, about 48 years ago, and 
then obtained her freedom—she was a trusty and faithful 
house servant, and what is particularly remarkablep never 
had a fit of sickness, except that-which finally closed her 
existence. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY AND MORTAL SURPRISE. 


GEORGE GROCKANTZKY, a native of Poland, de- 
serted from the Prussian service, in which he had been engag- 
ed for some time ina war. A few days alter, when he 
least expected it, he was found, by the soldiers who were in 
pursuit of him, dancing and skipping about with several pea- 
sants in a public house, where they were all making merry. 

This sudden misfortune threw him into sucha consternation, 
that after having fetched a loud cry on the first assault, he 
became quite stupified, and suffered himself immediately 
to be led away without making the least resistance. Hawi ings 
been brought to Glogau, he was presented before his judges 
for examination, but they could not prevail upon him by 
any means to speak a single word: he was immoveable as a 
statue, and did not appear even to comprehend any thing of 
what was said or done to him. Being afterwards committed. 
to prison, he neither eat, drank, slept, or had any manner of 
evacuation. The officers frequently, and sometimes the 
pric8ts, in order to get some answer out of him, had suc- 
cessively recourse to threats, promises, and prayers ; but all 
VOL. 1, [9] 
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in vain. He still remained motionless, as if destitute of all 
sensation. At last his irons being knocked off, he was led 
out of prison, and desired to go where he would; but he 
neither could stir hand nor foot, nor comprehend what was 
doing to him. In this state he spent twenty-six days, with- 
out cating, drinking, sleep or any evacuation ; and at last 
felidown dead. He was seen, notwithstanding, sometimes 
to sigh heavily, and once, it is said, he snatched greedily a 
pitcher out of a suluier’s hand, and drank. 


. 


CURIOUS MEMORANDUMS. 


THE first oath of allegiance was in the seventh century in- 
vented by the holy jathers, established by their influence, 
and by their persuasion swallowed by the people. | The oc- 
casion was this: Sisenand, the second Gothic King, who 
was in possession of all Spain, under the cloak of reiigion, 
the best for a tyrant, called a council at Toledo. Sixty- 
four bishops, part Spanish and part French, composed this 
famous assembly. ‘lo render more pertect the already per- 
fect church was not the principal part of their intention, but 
toestablish Sisenand on the throne. For King Suinuila, 
who had been dethroned by this rebel, being a worthy 
prince, had many friends and some power. Now Sisenand 
having usurped the throne by means of Dogobert I, king of 
France, and having but little dependence on the fidelity 
of his subjects, 1 became necessary to invent some extraor- 
dinary means for his security. They formed the oath of al- 
legiance : a thing ull this time entirely unknown. 

(Zhe oath itscifis a curiostt:,. A cofiy of it is in the monthly re 
view, Vol. 34, puge 543.] 
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Saddles were probably invented in the 4th century. In 
385 the emperor Theodosius ordered that no post horse 
should have a saddle weighing more than sixty pounds. No 
mention is made Of stirrups before the sixth century ; nor 
of horse-shoes before the ninth. 


Cordwainer seems to have no affinity to the occupation it 
is meant to express, that of ashoe maker. But Cordonier, 
originally spelt Corduanicr, is the French word for that 
trade, the best leather used for shoes coming originally 
from Cordua in Spain. 








CURIOUS MEMORANDUMS. 


Origin of Wigs. 

Saxton, king Henry the eighth’s fool, is the firs 
recorded to have worn a wig in England; and 
from some tradition concerning the wearer, ap 
been long and flowing hair, with “verie manie curbe¥ downe the 
backe.” The size is rather correborated by the sum it cost ; 
for in an account of the treasurer of the chambers, in’ the 
reign of Henry VIII. now extant, there is the following 
memorandum, viz. * Paid for a wig for Saxton, the king’s 
foole, twentie shillings.” 


Form of antient English Money. 

Before the time of Henry I. half pence and farthings were 
made in square pieces. He commanded them to be made 
round. Inthe coining of them they were almost struck 
through across, so as easily to be divided into halves. 


Magnet. 

Several authors imagine that the magnet was discovered 
in or about the year 1200, and from its peculiar property of 
giving to iron adisposition to point towards the north, was 
soon applied to that useful instrument to mariners, the com- 
pass. Cassendi supposes it might be a French invention, 
among other reasons, because the north point is by ail na- 
tions marked on their compasses by a fleur de is, the arms @ 
france. 


Sirnames. 

Sirnames began to be used about the same time in Europe. 
First, indeed, among the nobility only ; and afterwards by 
degrees among the lower sort : chiefly taken from their par- 
ticular occupations, as, archer, bowman, waterman, &e. 


Sterling Money. 

King John is the first who coined sterling money ; which 
took its name, not from Sterling, a town so called in Scotland, 
where some suppose it was first coined ; but from Easter- 
lings, a com so named, called in by this king, for reducing 
his silver coin to its purity. In antient writings it is even 
termed easterling money. 

Spectacles Invented. | 

About the year 1261, the learned Roger Bacon, a Fran- 
ciscan friar of Oxford, flourished. His great skill in mathe- 
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matics brought on him the character of a magician in that 

tage, insomuch that he was sent for to Rome by the 

f his order, where he was imprisoned, but after- 

eared himself, and returned to England. He 

died in leaving several works, whereof some are in 

manuscript still in Oxford. He is said to have invented the 
reading glasses, called spectacles. 


Military Equipments. 

A. D. 1378. John, duke of Bretagne, had put his castle 
of Brest into the hands of Richard IT. until peace should 
be settled with France ; and in consideration thereof, that 
duke was to be put in possession of a convenient castle in 
Engin nd, with a yearly land rent of 700 marks. Whereup- 
on, this gear, Richard sent to Brest great quantities of bows 
and arrows, cross bows, iron, steel, nails, boards, sa/t-petre, 
sulohur, and charcoal, (the three last probably for making 
powde r) saws, axes, pickaxe s, and provisions ; also two 
great, and two lesser engines, called cannons, together with 
6000 stene bullets for those cannons, the only bullets then 
in use. 

1514. Hand guns, or musquets, were introduced into 
the service this year ; yet the use of bow and arrows, in war, 
was not laid aside till near one hundred years afterwards. 


Turkies. 
Mr. Latham is clearly of opinion that turkies were intro- 
duced into England from America, in the year 1524. 
Synofpisis of Birds. 


There is an old English distich : 


“ Turkies, carps, hops, piccarel and beer, 
Came into England all in one year.” 


Retreat of Swallows in Winter. 

The antients knew the retreat of Swallows in winter. 
“Cum glaciantur aque scopulis se condidit hirundo,” says 
Ovid. Pecklinius, in his book “de Acris et elemento detec- 
tu, et vita sub aquis,” assures us that swallows retire to the 
bottom of the water during the winter ; and that it is common 
for the fishermen onthe coasts of the Baltic to take them in 
their nets in large knots, clinging together by their bills and 
claws : and that upon their being brought into a warm room, 
they will separate and begin to flutter about as in spring. 
Kircher, in his book “de mundo subterraneo,” affirms the 
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same, and adds, that in northern countries they hide them- 
selves under ground in winter, whence they are often dug 
out. 





The origin of the use of Antimony, Coffee a 

Bark. 
The origin of the use of antimony is a remarkable circam- 
stance. Basil Valentin, superior of a college of religionists, 
having observed that this mineral fattened the pigs, imagin- 
ed that it would produce the same effect on the holy bro- 
therhood. But the case was seriously different: the un- 
fortunate fathers who greedily made use of it, died in a ve- 
ry short time. This is the origin of its name, which I 
have written according to the pure French word. In spite 
of this unfortunate beginning, Paracelsus resolved to bring 
this mineral into practice ; he thought he could make it use- 
ful by mixing it with other preparations, but he did not suc- 
ceed according to his hopes. The faculty at Paris, were on 
this occasion divided into two parties : the one maintained 
that antimony was a poison ; the other affirmed, that it was 
an excellent remedy. The dispute became more general, 
and the parliament and the Sorbonne interfered in the mat- 
ter: but some time afterwards the world began to judge 
rightly concerning this excellent mineral ; and its wonder- 
ful effects have occasioned the faculty to place it among 
their Lest remedies. 

The use of coffee is said to have had a similar origin :-— 
that however was never attended with such dreadful effects. 
A prior of a monastery in the part of Arabia where this 
berry grows, having remarked, that the goats who ate of it 
became extremely brisk and alert, resolved to try the expe- 
riment on his monks, of whom he so continually complained 
for théir lethargic propensities. The experiment turned 
out successful ; and it was said it was owing to this circum- 
stance, that the use of this Arabian berry came to be so 
universal, 

A casual circumstance discovered that excellent febrifuge, 
the jesuit’s bark. An Indian in a delirious fever, having 
been lett by his companions by the side of a river as incura- 
ble, to quench his burning thirst, he naturally drank copi- 
ous draughts of the water, which, having long imbibed the 
virtues of the bark, which abundantly floated on the stream, 
it quickly dispersed the fever of the Indian. He returned 
to his friends ; and having explained the nature of his reme- 
dy, the indisposed crouded about the margin of the holy 
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stream as they imagined it to be, till they exhausted all its 
vi . The sages of the tribe, however, found at length 
im What consisted the efficacy of the stream. The Ameri- 
cans di§e@vered it in the vear 1640, to the lady of the viceroy 
of Peru, who recovered by its use from a dangerous fever. 
In . 64.9, the reputation of its remedy was spread about Spain, 
Itsy and Rome, vy the cardinal de Lugo and other Jesuits. 
And thus, like the antimony, its name is significant to its 
origin. 


THE WALKING MOUNTAIN. 


NEAR Hertford, there is a mountain, called Marsley- 
Hill, where, in the month of February, of the year 1479, an 
earthquake shook a piece of ground of twenty six acres in 
length, three days together, with a terrible noise ; then 
rooted it up in a moment, with the neighboring fields, and 
made it advance slowly, and,.as it were, step by step, three 
days and three nights, four hundred paces, with all the trees, 
the huts, and the flocks of small cattle that were upon it. At 
last this mountain stood still. 

This motion threw down the steeple, with a great quanti- 
ty of trees, and made two high roads turn so, that that which 
was before towards the East, is now on the West side ; the 
meadows were changed into tilled fields, and the fields be- 
came meadows. 


— 
TIE BLOODY BELL—an extraordinary Execution. 


IN the year 1136, king Ramiro caused this execution.— 
The chief officers of state in Arragon, havi ing treated the 
king with disrespect, he called an assembly of the state, un- 
der pretext of consulting them concerning a bell wltich he 
was going to have made, of so considerable a magnitude, 
that the sound of it would be heard all over the kingdom. 

When the members of the states were come, they were 
led one after another into the king’s apartment, and there 
strangled. 

Their dead bodies were heaped up in the form of a bell, 
in a great hall. 

Afterwards the prime minister was brought, whom the 
king asked, what he thought of that new invention of bells ; 
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and whether there was still any thing wanting to it? He an- 
swered, Nothing, but aclapper. You are right, said the 
king ; and [intend that place for you. This said, he caused 
him to be executed, and hung up in the midst of them in 
| the manner of a clapper. | 
| | After this cruel execution, the. king sent for the,soms* 
of the murdered, that they might be spectators of this gad> | 
sight. Be | ae 
7( The places of their fathers were indeed given to thems, } 
but with a strict injunction never‘ participate of their ’ 
crimes, 


A STRANGE DISCOVERY OF MURDER. 


* 
IN the time of Queen*Elizabeth there.dwelt ay old man 

'=#=«&§ and woman in Honey-lane, Lopdon, neax,Cheéapside, the 
| least of them seventy years of age, vWwhb,” er per ael ‘ 
| without any servants ; and having yearly, means SOMINg ins ~ 4 
: were thought by the neighbears. ta be rich. , "Pheix hotise . 
; being likewise very neat and well furnished, ‘for people of 
their condition, which some Villains. bavisigsnotice of, they 
procured a false key to their house, and entering at midnight, 
murdered the two old people asleep in theit beds, and then . 
broke open their chests,.jand_ carried qgway what they were 
able, and afterwards shut the doors on thé dead bodies. The i: 
next day neither of them, being)seen by-their neighbours, as 
they daily were, they began te}suspect a‘littles ut the se- 
r cond day, when they found. the door te-contimue shut, neither 
| heard any noise in the house, they Heat at the door, and re- 

ceiving no answer, sent for an officer, whé broke open the 
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¢ door, and found in the first room all things. ourof order, and 
{ going up stairs, the trunks and chests ‘were perks open; but 
* looking towards the bed, they discovered. the man andr his 


wife miserably murdered, upon which “great seateh was. 
made, and many taken up on suspicion, but nothing. could . 
be proved against them. At length a poor vagabond wretch 
, a was seized on, who being examined could-give no goad ac- 
count of himself, and being observed to haunt there about 
two or three days before, he was, upon those presumptions, 
i committed to Newgate, and the next sessions arraigned, and 
% for want of making a discreet defence, was condemned ‘and. 
i. hanged for this supposed murder ; but the real malefactor, 
after that horrid fact, escaped to the Low Countries, where 
he set up a trade and got ai great deal of money, so that he 
was very considerable in the place where he. lived. But 
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after about twelve years continuance there, being grown out 
of knowledge in his own country, he could not rest nor be 
quiet, but he must needs visit England, and went thither for 
no other business but to see London, and buy apiece of plate 
in Cheapside to carry over with him. To a goldsmith he 
comes, and in a shop near the Standard, cheapens a bowl, and 
whilst he was bargaining, it happened that a gentleman was 
arrested over against Bow-church, who, drawing his sword, 
ran up Cheapside, and the serjeants and people crying, stop 
him, stop him, all looking that way ; the murderer not know- 
ing thee cause of the tumult, thought they looked at him, and 
that he was discovered, and so ‘beg: in to runaway. The 
people seeing him run, the -y ran after him, and stopped him, 
asking the cause of his flight, who in great affright Ate terror 
of constitnce, said he was theman. The y asked him what 
man: He snowered the same man that committed such a 
bloody murder so many years since ; upon which he was ap- 
pre hended and committed to New gate, arraigned by his own 
confession, condemned and hange d firstona gibbet, and aftes 
at Mile-end in chains. 


. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CHAOUFAROU, 


AMONG the fishes that abound in Lake-Champlain, and 
the rivers that fall into it, is one of a very singular sort, call- 
ed Chaoufarou. It is a particular species of fish found 
in several other parts, pretty much the form ofa spit, and 
covered with ascale impenetrable toadagger. Its colour is 
a silver grey, and there projects from under the throat a bo- 
ney substance, flat, indented, hollow and perforated at the end, 
whonce it is Teasonable to think that it breathes this way. 
‘This bone is covered with a tender skin, and. its length is pro- 
portioned to the fish. The Indians assured the traveller, Char- 
levoix, that they had seen those fishes from 10 to 12 feet long; 
but the largest he saw was but about 7 feet long, and about as 
thick asa man’s thigh. This animal is a true pirate amongst 
other fishes ; but what is very surprising, he is also an ene- 
my to the birds, which, like an expert howite ‘r, he catches in 
this manner: he conceals himself among the reeds, so that no- 
thing can be discovered but his weapon, rising perpendicu- 
larly above the surface of the water. The birds that light near 
it take it fora stick, and perch upon it, without the le ast ap- 
prehension of what is concealed beneath. That moment the 
foe in ambush opens his mouth and seizes his prey with great 
rapidity. 
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THE. MOST EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF EUG ENE WEAN, “wie 
‘WAS EXECUTED IN YORKSHIRE, FOR MURDE R; TOGETHER 
WITH THE INGENIOUS DEFENCE WHICH* bk&+»MADE ON HIS- 
TRIAL. . 


THE murder for which Aram suffered, and his whole 
history, is so uncommon, ‘that our readers will be equally 
pleased and astonished with a full and explicit relation o yf it. 

One of the ancestors of this offender had been high sheriff 
of Yorkshire, in the reign of king Edward the third ; but 
the family having been gradually reduced, Aram’s father 
was but in a low station of life: the son, however, was sent 
toa school near Rippon, where he perfected himself in writ- 
ing and arithmetic, and then went to London, to officiate as 
clerk to a merchant. 

Alter a residence of two years in town, he was seized 
with the small-pox, which left him in so weak a condition, 
that he went back to Yorkshire for the recovery of his health. 

On his recovery, he found it necessary to do something 
for immediate subsistence ; and accordin; gly engaged him- 
self as usher to a boarding-school ; but, not having been 
taught 3 learned languages in his youth, he was obliged to 
supply by industry what he had failed of th rough negiect : 
so that teaching the scholars only writing and arithmetic at 
first, he employed all his leisure hours in the most tense 
study, till he became an excellent Greek and Latin schol ir 5 
in the progress to which acquirements, he owed much to the 
help of a most extraordinary memory. 

In the vear 1734, he engaged to officiate as steward of an 
estate belonging to Mr. Norton, of Knaresborough ; and, 
while in this station, he acquired a competent knowledge ot 
the Hebrew. At this period he married ; but was far from 
being happy in the matrimonial connexion. 

We now proceed to relate the circumstances which led to 
the commission of the crime which cost Aram his life. Dan- 
iel Clarke, a shoe-maker, at- Knaresborough, after being 
married a few days, circulated a report that his wife was 
entitled to a considerable fortuné, which he should soon re- 
ceive. Here upo n Aram,and Ric h: id Houseman, conceiving 
hopes of making advantage of this circumstance, persuade d 
Clarke to mak« yan ostent: mtious shew of his own riches, to 
induce his wife’s relations to give him that fortune of which 


he had boasted. There was sagacity, 1f not honesty, in this 


advice ; forthe world in general are more free to assist per- 
sons 1n affluence than those in distress. 
VOL, 1. [10} 
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Clarke was easily induced to comply with a hint so agree- 
able to his own desires ; on which he borrowed and bought 
on credit, a large quantity of silver plate, with jewels, watches, 
rings, Kc, He told the persons of whem he purchased, that 
a merchant in London had sent him an order to buy such 
plate for exportation : and no doubt was entertained of his 
credit till his sudden disappearance in February, 1745, when 
it was imagined that he had gone abroad, or at least to Lon- 
don, to dispose of his ill-acquired property. 

When Clarke was possessed of these; goods, Aram and 
Houseman determined to murder hin, in order to share the 
booty ; and on the night of the 8th of February, 1745, they 
persuaded Clarke to walk with them in the fields, in order 
to consult with them on the proper method to dispose of the 
effects. 

On this plan they walked into a field, at a small distance 
from the town, well known by the name of St. Robert’s 
Cave. When they came into this field, Aram and Clarke 
went over a hedge towards the cave, and when they had got 
within six or seven yards of it, Houseman, by the light ol 
the moon, saw Aram strike Clarke several times, and at 
length beheld him fall, but never saw him afterwards. ‘This 
was the state of the affair, if Houseman’s testimony on the 
trial might be credited. 

The murderers going home, shared Clarke’s ill-gotten 
treasure, the halfof which Houseman concealed in his gar- 
den for atwelvemonth, and then took it to Scotland, where 
he sold it. Inthe meantime, Aram carried his share to 
London, where he sold it toa Jew, and then engaged him- 


.self as an usher at an academy im Piccadilly ; w matey in the 


intervals of his duty in attending the scholars, he made him- 
self master of the French language, and acquired some 
knowledge of the Arabic, and other eastern languages. 

After this, he was usher at other schools in different 
parts of the kingdom ; but, as he did not correspond with 
his friends in Yorkshire, it was presumed that he was dead : 
but, in the year 1758, as a man was digging for lime stones 
near St. Robert’s Cave, he found the bones of a human bo- 
dy ; and a conjecture hereupon arose that they were the re- 
mains of the body of Clarke, who, it was presumed, might 
have been murdered. 

Houseman having been seen in company with Clarke a 
short time before his disappearance, was apprehended on 
suspicion ; and on his examination, giving but too evident 
sigus of his guilt, he was committed to York castle ; and 
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the bones of the deceased being shewn him, he denied that 
they were those of Clarke, but directed to the precise spot 
where they were deposited, and where they were accordingly 
found. ‘The skull, being fractured, was preserved, to be 
produced in evidence on the trial. 

Soon after Houseman was committed to the castle of 
York, it was discovered that Aram resided at Lynn in Nor- 
folk : on which, a warrant was granted for taking him into 
custody ; and, being apprehended while instructing some 
young gentlemen at a school, he was conveyed to York, and 
likewise committed to the castle. 

At the Lent assizes following, the prosecutors were nos 
ready with their evidence ; on which he was remanded till 
the summer assizes, when he was brought to trial. 

When Houseman had given his evidence respecting this 
extraordinary affair, and all such collateral testimony had 
been given as could be adduced on such an occasion, Aram 
was called on for his defence: but, having foreseen that the 
perturbation of his spirits would incapacitate him to make 
such defence without previous preparation, he had written 
the following, which, by permission, he read in court : 

‘ My Lord, 

“ I know not whether it is of right, or through some in- 
dulgence of your lordship, that I am allowed the liberty at 
this bar, and at this time, to attempt a defence, incapable 
and uninstructed as I am to speak. Since, while I see so 
many eyes upon me, so numerous and awful a concourse, 
fixed with attention, and filled with I know not what expec- 
tancy, I labour not with guilt, my lord, but with perplexity. 
For having never seen a court but this, being wholly unac- 
quainted with law, the customs of the bar, and all judiciary 
proceedings, I fear I shall be so little capable of speaking 
with propriety in this place, that it will exceed my hope if I 
shall be able to speak at all. 

** T have heard, my lord, the indictment read, wherein I 
find myself charged with the highest crime, with an enormi- 
tv I am altogether incapable of ; a fact, to the commission 
of which there goes far more insensibility of heart, more 
profligacy of morals, than ever fell to my lot. And nothing 
possibly could have admitted a presumption of this nature, 
but a depravity not inferior to that imputed to me. How- 
ever, as [ stand indicted at your lordship’s bar, and have 
heard what is called evidence adduced in support of such a 
charge, I very humbly solicit your lordship’s patience, and 
beg the hearing of this respectable audience, while I, single 
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and unskilful, destitute of friends, and unassisted by coun- 
cil, say something, perhaps like argument, in my defence. 
I shall consume but little of your lordship’s time ; what I 
have to say will be short, and this brevity, probably, will 
be the best part of it; however, it is offered with all possi- 
ble regard, and the greatest submission to your lordship’s 
consideration, and that of this honourable court. 

‘* First, my lord, the whole tenor of my conduct in life 
contradicts every particular of this indictment. Yet had I 
never said this, did not my present circumstances extort it 
from me, and seem to make it necessary. Permit me here, 
my lord, to call upon malignity itself, so long and cruelly 
busied in this prosecution, to charge upon me an immorali- 
ty, of which prejudice was not the author. No, my lord, I 
concerted no schemes of fraud ; projected no violence ; in- 
jured no man’s person or private property ; my days were 
honestly laborious, my nights intensely studious. And I 
humbly conceive my notice of this, especially at this time, 
will not be thought impertinent, or unseasonable ; but, at 
least deserving some attention, because, my lord, that any 
person, alter a temperate use of life, aseries of thinking and 
acting regularly, and without one single deviation from so- 
briety, should plunge into the very depth of profligacy, pre- 
cipitatcly, and at once, is altogether improbable and unpre- 
cedented, and absolutely inconsistent with the course of 
things. Mankind is never corrupted at once ; villainy is 
always progressive, and declines from right, step after step, 
till every regard of probity is lost, and every sense of all 
moral obligation totally perishes. 

* Again, my lord, asuspicion of this kind, which nothing 
but malevolence could entertain, and ignorance propagate, is 
violently opposed by my very situation at that time, with re- 
spect to health; for but a little space before I had been con- 
fined to my bed; and suffered under a very long and severe 
disorder, and was not able, for half a year ‘together, so much 
as to walk. The distemper left me indeed, yet slowly and 
in part; but so macerated, so enfeebled, that I was reduc- 
ed to crutches; and so far from being well about the time 
I am charged with this fact, that I ney er, to this day, per- 
fectly recovered. Could thena person in this condition take 
any thing i into his head so unlikely, so extravagant? I, past 
the vigour of my age, feeble and valetudinary, with no in- 
ducement to engage, no ability to accomplish, no weapon 
wherewith to perpetrate such a fact; without interest, with- 
out power, without motive, without means. 








FAMILY OF MURDERERS. 

* Besides, it must needs occur to every one, that an ac- 
tion of this atrocious nature is never heard of but, when its 
springs are laid open, it appears that it was to support 
some indolence, or supply some luxury ; to satisfy some av-_ 
arice , or oblige some malice; to prevent some real, or some 
imaginary want: yet I lay not under the in fiuéues of any 
one of these. Surely , my lord, I may, consistent with both 
truth and modesty, ‘afhirm shins much ; and none who have 
any veracity, and knew me, will ever question this. 

“ In the second place, the disappearance of Clarke is sug- 
gested as an argument of his being dead; but the unce rtain- 
ty of such an inference from that, and the fallibility of all 
conclusions of such a sort, from such a circumstance, are 
too obvious, and too notorious, to require instances: yet, 
superceding many, pern’'t me to procure avery recent one, 
and that aflorded by this castle. 

** In June, 1757, William Thomson, for all the vigilance 
of this place, in open day light and double-irone d, made 
his escape ; and@not withstanding un immediate Inquiry set 
on foot, the strictest search, and all advertisement, was never 
seen or heard of since. If then Thompsen got off unseen, 
through all these difficulties, how very easy was it for Clarke, 
when none of them opposed him? But what would be 
thought of a prosecution commenced against any one seen 
last with Dhompson ! 

[ To be Continued.) 


DISCOVERY OF A WIIOLE FAMILY OF MURDERERS. 


[Concluded from fage 17.] 


THIS man who was the first that had ever fell in their 
way, and came off alive, told the whole company what had 
happened, and shewed them the horrid spectacle of his wife, 
whom the murderers had dragged to some distance, but had 
not time to carry her entirely off. ‘They were all struck with 
stupefaction and amazement at what he related ; they took 
him with them to Glasgow, and told the affair to the provost 
of that city, who immediately sent to the king conc erning it. 

In about three or four days after, his majesty, himself im 
person, with a body of about four hundred men, set out for 
8 place where this dismal tragedy was acted, in order to 

earch all the rocks and thickets, that, if possible, they might 
apprehend this hellish crew, which had been so long perni- 
cious to all the western parts of the kingdom. 
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The man who was attacked was the guide, and care was 
taken to have a large number of blood-hounds with them, 
that nohuman means might be wanting towards their put- 
ting an entire end to these cruelties. 

No sign of any habitation was to be found for along time ; 
and even when they came to the wretches’ cave, they took 
no notice of it, but were going to pursue their search along 
the sea shore, the tide being then out ; but some of the 
blood-hounds luckily entered the Cimmerian den, and in- 
stantly set up a most hideous barking, howling, and yelping ; 
so that the king, with his attendants, came back, and looked 
into it ; they could not tell how to conceive that any thing 
human could be concealed in a place where they saw noth- 
ing but darkness ; nevertheless, as the blood-hounds increas- 
ed their noise they went farther 1 in, and refused to come 
back again ; they then began to imagine something or other 
must inhabit there. Torches were immediately sent tor, 
and a great many men ventured in, through the most intri- 
cate turnings and windings, till at last they arrived at that 
private recess from all the world, which Was the habitation 
of these monsters. 

Now the whole body, or as many of them as could, went 
in, and were all so shocked at what they beheld, that they 
were almost ready to sink into the earth. Legs, arms, 
thighs, hands, and feet of men, women, and children, were 
hung up in rows, like dried beef; a great many limbs laid 
in pickle, and a great mass of money, both gold and silver, 
with watches, rings, swords, pistols, and a large quantity of 
clothes, both linen and woollen, and an infinite number of 
other things which they had taken from those whom they 
had murdered, were thrown together in heaps, or hung up 
against the sides of the den. 

Sawney’s family, at this time, besides himself, consisted 
of his wife, eight sons, six daughters, eighteen grand-sons, 
and fourteen grand-daughters, who were all begotten in 
incest. 

These were all seized and pinioned by his majesty’s order 
in the first place ; then they took what human flesh they 
could find, and buried it in the sand ; afterwards, loading 
themselves with the spoils which they found, they returned 
to Edinburgh with their prisoners ; all the country, as they 
passed along, flocking to see this cursed tribe. When they 
came to their journey’s end, the wretches were all commit- 
ted to the Tolbooth, from whence they were the next day 
conducted under a strong guard to Leith, where they were, 
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executed without any process, it being thought needless to 
try creatures who were even professed enemies to mankind. 
“The men were dismembered, their hands and legs were 
severed from their bodies, by which amputation they bled 
to death in a few hours. The wife, daughters, and grand- 
children having been made spectators of this just punishment 
inflicted on the men, were afterwards burnt to death in three 
several fires. They all in general died without the least 
signs of repentance, but»continued cursing and vending the 
most dreadful imprecations to the very last gasp of life. 


REAL HISTORY OF A SHEEP, IN A LETTER FROM A MA- 
RINE OFFICER TO A LADY IN DUBLIN, 


“ I HAVE a Pet Sheep, which is now nearly four years 
old; I reared it@¥rom a lamb, on board my late ship the 
Arab. Her history is as follows: she was yeaned in the 
North Highlands ; embarked, when about a month old, in 
the Arab, and visited Iceland, Greenland, and Norway. 
Here she was sent on shore to graze, and the next day, see- 
ing our boat row past the place where she was feeding, she 
leaped into the water and swam to the boat! ‘This circum- 
stance protected her ever after from the butcher, and her life 
has been one scene of gratitude. She was in fourteen dif- 
ferent actions with the enemy’s flotilla and batteries at Bo- 
logne, in the last of -which she lost part of one of her horns. 

‘* This interesting animal has travelled the whole western 
extent of Africa, across the Equator to the Brazils, and all 
along the Guinea Coast of South America, to the West In- 
dies, from thence to Ireland, and now home. She is so tame 
that she feeds from the hand like a dog, and follows her pro- 
tector rather than her own species, and will dance fora cab- 
bage leaf. She prefers the house anda fire to the stable. I 
have known her subsist six months without touching corn, 
hay, or grass, living with the men on pudding and grog, 
eating the bark of broomsticks and fire-wood, and nibbling 
ropes and canvass—the paring of a potatoe or apple was her 
greatest luxury. The docility of the animal is highly 
amusing. I am very anxious for its welfare, long acquaint- 
ance having attached me to its interests ; and, like all sea- 
faring men, partiality for the animal creation forms one of 
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my principal foibles. If, therefore, Madam, you can take in 
my fleecy friend, you will confer h: appiness on her, and an 
additional fay our on, Madam, your’s, &c. 


T. M. B. Lieut. R. M. 


HEIGHT OF DIFFERENT GIANTS. 

BYRNE, the Irish giant, who lately died in London, mea- 
sured eight feet two inches. 

Cornelius Magrath, who died inthe year 1760, measured 
seven feet eight inches. 

Edward Malone, another Irishman, was seven feet seven 
inches, and was nearly equal in stature and size to Daniel 
Cardanus, the Swedish giant. 

The celebrated Dr. Cheselden, the famous anatomist, 
speaks of a skeleton, discovered in a Roman camp near St. 
Albans, and near to an urn, inscribed Marcus’ Antoninus, 
which he judged to have been eight feet four inches. 

Goliah of Gath, the champion of the Philistines (who was 


slain by David) me «sured six cubits and a span which, ac- 

cording to bishop Cumberland, is eleven feet English. 
Maximinius, the emperor, was nine feet high; and 

the reign of Augustus, there were said to be many others as 


tall. 


REMARKABLE RETALIATION OF CRUELTY. 


DRUMMOND, in his history of Scotland, writes, that 
ene Mac Donald, a notorious thief and murderer, among 
other cruelties, nailed horse-shoes to the soles of a widow's 
feet, because, incensed at his proceedings, she had sworn to 
report his enormities to the king. 

Soon after Mac Donald, with twelve of his associates, 
were apprehended and brought to Perth, and the king (James 
the first of Scotland) caused them all in like manner to be 
shod, as he had served the poor woman. 

When they had been three days exhibited as public spec- 


tacles, his companions were hanged, and he himself be- 
headed. 
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POISON TREE. 


THE UPAS, OR POISON TREE. 





[ Conclud ed fr: ym fra at 31.) 


I WILL here mention an instance which proves this a 
fact beyond all doubt, and which happened during my stay 
at Java. 

In the vear 1755 a rebellion broke out among the subjects 
of the Massay, a sovereign prince, whose dignity is nearly 
equal to that of the emperor. They refused to pay a duty 
imposed upon them by their sovereign, whom they openly 
opposed. The Massay sent a body of a thousand troops to 
disperse the rebels, and to drive them, with their families, 
out of his dominions. Thus four hundred families, consist- 
ing of above sixteen hundred souls, were obliged to leave 
their native country. Neither the emperor nor the sultan 
would give them protection, not only because they were 
rebels, but through fear of displeasing their neighbour, the 
Massay. In this distressful situation, they had no other 
resource than to repair to the ungultivated parts round the 
Upas, and requested permission of the emperor to settle 
there. Their request was granted, on condition of their fix- 
ing their abode not more than twelve or fourteen miles from 
the tree, in order not to deprive the inhabitants already set- 
tled there at a greater distance, of their cultivated lands, 
The consequence was, that in less than two months their 
number was reduced to about three hundred. ‘The chiefs 
of those who remained returned to the Massay, informed 
him of their losses, and intreated his pardon, which induced 
him to receive them again as his subjects, thinking them 
sufficiently punished for their misconduct. I have seen and 
conversed with several of those who survived, soon after 
their return. They all had the appearance of persons taint- 
ed with an infectious disorder ; they looked pale,and weak ; 
and from the account which they gave of the lods of their 
comrades, of the symptoms and circumstances which attend- 
ed their dissolution, such as convulsions, and other signs of 
a violent death, I was fully convinced that they fell victims 
to the poison. 

This violent effect of the poison, at so great a distance 
lrom the tree, ‘certainly appears surprising, and almost in- 
credible ; and especi: ally when we consider, that it is impos- 
sible for delinquents w ho approach the tree, to return alive. 
My wonder, however, ina great measure, ceased, after I 
had made the following observations : 
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I have said before, that malefactors are instructed to go 
to thetree with the wind, and to return against the wind. 
When the wind continues to blow from the same quarter 
while the delinquent travels thirty, or six and thirty miles, 
if he be of a good constitution, he certainly survives. But 
what proves the most destructive is, that there is no depen- 
dence on the wind in that part of the world for any length of 
time. There are no regular land winds ; and the sea 
wind is not perceived there at all, the situation of the tree 
being at too great a distance, and surrounded by high moun- 
tains and uncultivated forests. Besides, the wind there ne- 
ver blows a fresh regular gale, but is commonly merely a 
current of light soft breezes, which pass through the differ- 
ent openings of the adjoining mountains. It is also frequent- 
ly difficult to determine from what part of the globe the 
wind really comes, as it is divided by various obstructions 
in its passage, which easily change the direction of the wind, 
and often totally destroy its effects. 

I, therefore, impute the distant effects of the poison, in a 
great measure, to the constant gentle winds in those parts, 
which have not power eflough to disperse the poisonous 
particles. If high winds were more frequent and durable 
there, they would certainly weaken very much, and even 
destroy the obnoxious effluvia of the poison; but without 
i them, the air remains infected and pregnant with these pois- 
onous vapours. 

I am the more convinced of this, as the worthy ecclesi- 
astic assured mé that a dead calm is always attended with 
the greatest danger, as there is a continual perspiration issu- 
ing from the tree, which is seen to rise and spread in the 
air, like the putrid stream of a marshy cavern. 
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Experiments made with the Gum of the Upas Tree. 


In the year 1776, in the month of February, I was present 
at the execution of thirteen of the emperor’s concubines, at 
Soura-Charta, who were convicted of infidelity to the em- 
peror’s bed. It was in the forenoon, about eleven o’clock, 
when the fair criminals were led into an open space within 

_the walls of the emperor’s palace. There the judge passed 
sentence upon them, by which they were doomed to suffer 
death by a lancet poisoned with Upas. After this, the al- 
coran was presented to them, and they were, according to 
the law of their great prophet Mahomet, to acknowledge 
and to affirm by oath, that the charges brought against them, 
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together with the sentence and their punishment, were fair 
and equitable. This they did, by laying their right hand 
upon the alcoran, their left hand upon their breast, and their 
eyes lifted towards heaven ; the judge then held the alcoran 
to their lips, and they kissed it. 

These ceremonies over, the executioner proceeded on his 
business in the following manner :—Thirteen posts, each 
about five feet high, had been previously erected. ‘To these 
the delinquents were fastened, and their breasts stripped na- 
ked. In this situation they remained a short time in con- 
tinual prayers, attended by several priests, until a signal 
was given by the judge to the executioner ; on which the 
latter produced an instrument, much like the spring lancet 
used by farriers for bleeding horses. With this instrument, 
it being poisoned with the gum of the Upas, the unhappy 
wretches were lanced in the middle of their breasts, and the 
operation was performed upon them all in less than two 
minutes. 

My astonishment was raised to the highest degree when I 
beheld the sudden effects of that poison; for in about five 
minutes after they were lanced, they were taken with a 
tremor, attended with a subsultus tendinum, after which they 
died in the greatest agonies, crying out to God and Maho- 
met for mercy. In sixteen minutes by my watch, which I 
held in my hand, all the criminais were no more. Some 
hours after their death I observed their bodies full of livid 
spots, much like those of the petechia, their faces swelled, 
their colour changed to a kind of blue, thelr eyes looked 
yellow, &c. 

About a fortnight after this, I had an opportunity of 
seeing such another execution at Samarang. Seven Malay- 
ans were executed there with the same instrument, and in 
the same manner; and I found the operation of the poison, 
and the spots in their bodies, exactly the same. 

These circumstances made me desirous to try an experi- 
ment with some animals, in order to be convinced of the real 
effects of this poison ; and as I had then two young puppies, I 
thought them the fittest objects for my purpose. I according- 
ly procured with great difficulty some grains of Upas. I 
dissolved half a grain of that gum in a small quantity of ar- 
rack, and dipped a lancet into it. With this poisoned instru- 
ment [ made an incision in the lower muscular part of the 
belly of one of the puppies. Three minutes after it received 
the wound, the animal began to cry out most piteously, and 
ran as fast as possible from one corner of the room to the 
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other. So it continued during six minutes, when all its 
strength being exhausted, it fell upon the ground, was ta- 

ken with convulsions, and died in the eleventh minute. I 
repeated this experiment with two other puppies, with a cat, 
and a fowl, and found the operation of the poison in all of 
them the same, none of these animals surviving above thir- 
teen minutes. 

I thought it necessary to try also the effect of the poison 
given inw vardly » Which I did in the following manner: I dis- 
solv ed a quarter of a grain of tre gum in half an ounce of ar- 

rack, and made a dog of seven months old drink it. In se- 

Ven minutes a retching ensued, and I observed, at the same 
time, that the arimal was delirious, as i ran up and down 
the room, fell on the ground. and tumbicd about: then it rose 
again, cried out very toud, and in about half an hour was 
seized with convulsions, and died. 1 epencd the body, and 
found the stomac!: much inflamed, as the intestines were in 
some parts, but not so much as the stomach There was a 
small quantity of coarulated blood in the stomach, but I 
could discover no orifice from which it could have issued, 
and, therefore » SUPPOs d it to have been squeezed out of the 
lungs by the animal’s straining while it was vomiting 

From these experiments I have been convinced, that the 
gum of Upas is the most dangerous and most violent of all 
vegetable poisons; and I am apt to believe, that it greatly 
contributes to the unhealthiness of that island. Nor is this 
the only evil attending it: hundreds of the natives of Java, as 
well as Europeans, are yearly destroyed and treacherousiy 
murdered by that poison, either internally or externally. 
Every man of quality or fashion has his dagger or other 
arms poisoned with it; and in times of war the Malayans 
poison the springs and other waters w ith it; by this treach- 
erous practice the Dutch suffered greatly during the last war, 
as it occasioned the loss of half theirarmy. For this reason, 
they have ever since kept fish in the springs of which 
they drink the water; and sentinels are placed near them, 
who inspect the waters every hour, to see whether the fish 
are alive. If they march with an army or body of troops 
into an enemy’s country, they always carry live fish with 
them, which they throw into the water some hours before 
they venture to drink it, by which means they have been 
able to prevent their total destruction. 

This account, I flatter mysclf, will satisfy the curiosity 


of my readers, and the few facts which I have related will 
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be considered as a certain proof of the existence of this per- 
nicious tree, and its penetrating effects. 

If it be asked why we have not yet any more satisfactory 
accounts of this tree, | can only answer, that the object of 
most travellers to that part of the world consists more in 
commercial pursuits, than in the study of natural history 
and in the advancement of science. Besides, Javais so uni- 
versally reputed an unhealthy island, that rich travellers sel- 
dom make any long stay in it, and ethers want money, and 
generally are too ignorant of the language to travel, in order 
to make inquiries. In future, those who visit this island 
will probably now be induced to make it an object of their 
researches, and will furnish us with a fuller description of 
this tree. 

I will, therefore, only add, that there exists also a sort of 
Cajoe-Upas on the coast of Macassar, the poisomof which 
operates nearly in the same manner, but is not half so violent 
and malignant as that of Java. 


re - 


STATISTICAL. 


Bonaparte has had the following return made to him of 
the number of Jews in all the different parts of the globe, viz. 
inthe Turkish empire, 1,000,000; in Persia, China, India, 
on the east and west of the Ganges, 300,000; in the west ot 
Europe, Africa, and America, 1,700,000; making a popu- 
lation of three millions. 


ae 


LUSUS NATURA. 


AN African woman, the property of Col. W. Alston, of 
Georgetown, S. C. was delivered, we are informed, of a 
living female child of the following description: It had no 
nose, nor the slightest appearance of one, nor was there the 
least puncture where the nostrils ought to have been. The 
cheeks commenced at the brows, without there being the 
smallest indenture where the eyes are generally placed. It 
had one large eye in the middle of the forehead, covered 
with a thick hanging lid. The body and limbs were of a 
dead white, the face black. With the exceptions above 
mentioned, its organizations were perfect—the mouth was 
unusually well formed for a negro. 
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CURIOUS MEMORANDUMS. 


A Woman delivered of a Child by a Cannon Ball. 


WHEN Spinola besieged Bergen-op-zoom, a woman 
near her time, fetching water, was cut off in the waist by a 
cannon ball, and her lower parts fell into the water: people 
ran immediately to her, and saw a child stir in her womb. 
It was drawn out, and carried to Don Cordua’s tent, where 
it was carefully attended. Afterwards it was carried to 
Antwerp, and the Infanta Isabella caused it to be christen- 
ed by the name of Albertus Ambrosus. 


A Miraculous Apple Tree, 


A Gerftleman of undoubted veracity asserts, that in an 
orchard in New-England, there was an apple tree which 
annually bore a very considerable quantity of fruit, though it 
never bore a single bloscom, or any thing like a blossom 
upon it. 

He declares, that for three years successively he went into 
the orchard frequently, and examined it strictly, both at the 
proper time of its flowering, and at other times ; and assures 
us, that in the course of these observations, he daily exa- 
mined the tree, till he annually saw the young plants begin 
to appear on it, which they did, he says, in plenty, at the 
time that the other trees, which had borne flowers, produc- 
ed theirs ; and that the apples ripened upon it like those 
upon the other trees. 

He further observes, that though he had examined this ap- 
ple tree only for three years, there were several people in 
that neighbourhood, who assured him, that it had gone on 
in the same way for forty years, bearing fruit regularly eve- 
ry year, but never producing any flower. 


Origin of confining Furors from Meat and Drink. 


The Gothic nations were famous of old, in Europe, for the 
quantities of food and drink they consumed. The antient 
Germans, and their Saxon descendants in England, were re- 
markable for their hearty meals. Gluttony and drunkenness 
were so common, that those wices were not thought dis- 
graceful; and Tacitus represents the former as capable of be- 
ing as easily overcome by strong drink as by arms. Intem- 
perance was so general and habitual, that nobody was 
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thought to be fit for serious business after dinner. Andun- 
der this persuasion it was enacted in the laws, that judges 
should hear and determine causes fastin: e, and not after din- 
ner. An Italian author, in his antiquities, plainly affirms, 
that this regulation wasdramed for the purpose of avoiding 
the unsound decrees consequent upon intoxication. And 
Dr. Gilbert Stuart very pertinently and ingenuously observes 
in his historical dissertation concerning the antiquity of the 
British constitution, p. 238, that from this propensity of the 
old Britons to indulge excessively in eating and drinking, 
has proceeded the restriction upon jurors and jurymen, to 
refrain from meat and drink, and to be even held in custody, 
until they had agreed upon their verdict. 

The descendants of those nations, who form the great part 
of the population of the United States, may feel a gratifica- 
tion in knowing the origin of this restraint upon jurors. 


Chorography. 


An i ingenious author supposes, “ that Europe originally 
consisted of a cluster of isiands.” This idea appears to me 
very probable. In the account of the peopling of the earth, 
after the deluge, recorded in the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
the part'called the isles of the nations, is allotted to the sons 
of Japhet, and universal tradition ascribes Europe to his de- 
scendants. Repeatedly throughout the scriptures, the isles 
of the Gentiles are mentioned, and all commentators agree 
in supposing that Europe is described under this appellation. 
Hence, we have reason to conclude, that Europe at the time 
when the book of Genesis was written, was acluster of isles ; 
and itis not improbable, that by more accurate researches 
into antient history, the time may be ascertained, when 
these islands were united into one continent. 


In Amsterdam, which contains two hundred and filtyv 
thousand people (equal to one fourth of the population of 
London) there were but six persons executed in the twelve 
years preceding 1787. And, in the same time no less than 
five hundred and seventy two were hanged or burnt in nee 
don and Middlesex ; and of these, at least one third were 
under twenty years of age. 


In twelve years there were twenty-four persons tried at 
the Old Bailey, for rape; of these, ‘only two were convict- 
ed; the one, a servant boy of fifteen years of age, and the 
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other, the infamous Col. Chartres. The former was hang- 
ed, and the latter pardoned. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 











IT isa singular circumstance, and not historically known, 
that this extraordinary man had, at a very early period of his 
life,a bloody quarrel with that prince, w hom he afterwards, 
at the head of the republican party, caused to be beheaded 
onthe scaffold. The occasion of the quarrel was this: about 
three years after the accession of King James the VIth to 
| the throne of Eugland, the Earl of Mar who had the charge 
} of his majesty’s second son, Charles, duke of Albany, at the 
Palace of Dunfermline, Scotland, received a commission to 
bring his royal pupil to London, and, on his way thither, to 
pass some day s at Huntingdon, at the house of Richard Oli- 
Vv eT, | the father of the famous Oliver, and who was married to 
a daughter of Sir Richard Stuart, of Ely, whose ancestor 
sprung from the royal family of Scotland, in the reiy gen of 
Robert Ill. Itis observable, that on account of this yee 
tionship, king James himself also spent two days at Richard 
t Cromweli’s house, on his way from Scotland. In compli- 
ance with his instructions, the Earl of Mar and his roval 
































al charge, did pass several days at Huntingdon, during which 
i Charles and Oliver, who were nearly of the same age, had 
‘ ! F he gard 
‘i several skirmishes. Walking one day in the garden, their 
| differences rose so high, thata boxing match ensued; the 
+a consequence was, that Charles, though elder by one year, 





vas worsted, and retired Grom the scene of battle with a 
bloody nose. Oliver being severely corrected for the daring 
act he had committed, indignantly said, “I hope yet to 
‘knock the head of the Scotch dog off, inane of giving him 
a bloody nose.” 









CANNIBALS, OR MEN-EATERS, 


{i ACCORDING to Herodotus, among the Essedonian 
ia Scythians, when a man’s father died, the neighbours brought 
several beasts, which they killed, mixed up their flesh with 
that of the deceased, and made a feast; among the Mes- 

sagete, when any person grew old, they killed him, and ate 
: his flesh; but, it he died of sickness, they buried him, es- 
| teeming him unhappy. The same author also assures us, 
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‘ Pf that several nations in the Indies killed their old people and 
ey their sick, to feed on their flesh ; he adds, that persons in 
¥ health were sometimes accused of being sick, to afford a_ 


pretence for devouring them. According to Sextus Empi- 
ricus, the first laws that were made, were for the prevention 
of this barbarous practice, which the Greek writers represent 


a 2 as universal before the time of Orpheus. 

4 Of the practise of anthropophagi in later times, we have 
3 a the testimonies of all the Romish missionaries who have 
| a visited the internal parts of Africa, and even some parts of 


Asia. Herrera speaks of great markets in China, furnished 
wholly with human flesh, for the better sort of people. 
Marcus Paulus speaks of the like in his time, in the king- 
dom of Concha towards Quinsay. and the island of Zapen- 
* git; others, of the great Java; Barbosa, of the kingdom of 
Siam and island of Sumatra; others of the islands in the 


: Gulph of Bengal, of the country of the Samogitians, &c. 
x The philosophers Diogenes, Chrysippus, and Zeno, fol- 
1 Y lowed by the whole sect of Stoics, aflirmed that there was 
it 4 nothing unnatural in the eating of human flesh; and that it 
“i was very reasonable to use dead bodies for tood, rather than 
d to give them a prey to worms and putrefaction. In order 
a to make the trial, however, whether there was any real re- 
1 : pugnancy in nature to the feeding of an animal with the fle sh 
h q of its own species, Leonardus Floroventius fed a hog with 
d i hog’s flesh, and a dog with dog’s flesh ; upon which he touts i 
” ‘7? the bristles of the hog to fall off, and the dog to become full 
i nd of ulcers. , ; 
% q When America was discovered, this practice was found 
- 4g to be almost universal, insomuch that several authors have 
. a supposed it to be occasioned through want of other food, or 
a 7 through the indolence of the people to seek for it ; though 
ss fe others ascribe its origin to a spirit of revenge. 
* The Scythians, Egyptians, Chinese, Indians, Phenicians, 
r Persians, Greeks, Komans, hrsliete. Gauls, Germans, 
i: Britons, Spaniards, Negroes, and Jews, were, in early times, 
uM in the habit of sacrificing men without number. Ii it is not 
] possible to prove that they were all anthropophagi in their 
in q state of barbarism, it is probably because that state hath pre- 
nt a ceded the records of history. 
h a In the account of China , published by the Abbe Renaudot, 
s- * 4 itis said, that there were anthropophagi in this empire so 
tc ’ late as the ninth century, which is hardly to be believed ; 
S- ¥ yet Marc Paolo, who had never read this account written by 
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the Arabians, relates, that the inhabitants of the provinces 
of Xandua and Concha eat their prisoneis. 

The Peruvians, who had gone before the other nations of 
America in civilization, did not, at the time they were first 
discovered, sacrifice human victims; they were content to 
draw from the frontal vein, or from the nose of a Pie a 

certain portion of blood, which, being mixed with flour, was 
made into cakes, and distributed to all the subjects of a 
empire on a certain annual splemnity. ‘This clearly proves 
that the Peruvians had been originally eaters of human flesh. 
Happy had it been for more civilized nations, that this cor- 
-respondence had been carefully preserved; and that good 
sense in religious matters had kept pace with their advances 
in science, and a polish in their manners! 


TRIAL OF JOAN PERRY, AND OTHERS, &e. 


2 
[ Continued Jrom faze 54.] 


HE then told him, that his mother and his brother had 
lain at him ever since he came into his master’s service, to 
help them to money, telLing him how poor they were, and 
that it was in his power to relieve them, by giving them 
notice when his master went to receive his le idy’ s rents, for 
they would then way lay and rob him ; and further suid, 
that upon the Thursd: ty morning his master went to i 
ringworth, going of an errand into. the town, he met his 
brother in the street, whom he then told whither his master 
was going, and if he way-laid him he might have his moncy: 
and further said, that in the evening bia mistress sent ll 
to meet his master, he met his hrother } in the street, before 
his master’s gate, going (as he said) to meet his master, and 
so they went together to the church yard, about a stone’s 
throw from Mr. Harrison’s gate, where they parted, he go- 
ing the footway, across the church yard, and his brother kee ‘p- 
ing the great road, round the church, but in the highway, 
beyond the churc h, metagain, and so went together the way 
le ading to Charringworth, till they came to a gate abouta 
bow’s shot from Campden- -church, that goes into aground 
of the lady Campden’s, called the Conygree, which, to those 
who have a key to go through the garden, is the next way 
from that place to Mr. Harrison’s house ; when they game 
near unto that gate, he, the said John Perry, saith he told 
his brother, he did believe his master was just gone into the 
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Conygree, (for it was then so dark they could not discern 
any man so as to know him) but perceiving one to go into 
that ground, and knowing there was no way but for those 
who had a key, through the gardens, concluded it was his 
‘master: and so told his brother, if he followed him he might 
have his money, and he in the mean time would walk a turn 
in the fields, which accordingly he did; and then following 
his brother about the middle of the Conygree, found his 
master upon the ground, his brother upon him, and his 
mother standing by; and being asked whether his master 
were then dead, answered, No; for that after he came to 
them, his master cried,“* Ah, rogues, will you kill me?” at 
which he told his brother he hoped he would not kill his 
master; who replied, ** Peace, peace, you are a fool,” and 
so strangled him ; which having done, he took a bag of mo- 
ney out of his pocket, and threw it into his mother’s lap ; 
and then he and his brother carried his master’s dead body 
into the garden adjoining to the Conygree, where they con- 
sulted what to do with it; and at length agreed to throw it 
into the great sink, by Wallington’s mill, behind the garden ; 
but said, his mother and brother bade him go up to the court 
(next the house) to hearken whether any one was stirring, 
and they would throw the body into the sink: and being 
asked whether it were there he said he knew not, for that he 
left it in the garden; but his mother and brother said they 
would throw it there ; and if it were not there, he knew not 
where it was, for that he returned no more to them, but 
went to the court gate, which goes into the town, where he 
met with John Pierce, with whom he went into the field, 
and again returned with him to his master’s gate; after 
which, he went into the hen roost, where he lay till twelve 
of the clock that night, but slept not; and having (when he 
came from his mother and brother) brought with him his 
master’s hat-band and comb, which he laid in the hen-roost, 
he carried the said hat-band and comb, and threw them 
(after he had given three or four cuts with his knife) in the 
highway, where they were after found; and being asked 
what he intended by so doing? said, he did it that it might 
be believed his master had been there robbed and murdered ; 
and having thus disposed of his hat-band and comb, he went 
towards Charringworth, &c. as hath been related. 

Upon this confession and accusation, the justice of peace 
gave order for the apprehending of Joan and Richard Per- 
ry, the mother and brother of John Perry, and for search- 
ing the sink where Mr. Harrison’s body was said to be 
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thrown; which was accordingly done, but nothing of him 
couid be there found: the fish-pvols likewise (in Campden) 
were drawn and searched, but nothing could be there found 
neither: so that some were of opinion, the body might be 
hid in the ruins of Campden house, burnt in the late wars, 
and not unfit for such aconcealment; where likewise search 
was made, but all in vain. 

Saturday , August the 25th, Joan and Richard Perry, to- 
gether with John Perry, were brought before the justice of 
peace, who acquaintmg the said Joan and Richard with what 
John had laid to their charge, they denied all, with many 
rmprecations on themselves, if they were in the least guilty 
of any thing of which they were accused ; but John on the 

other side «firmed (to their faces) that he h: ad spoken nothing 
but the truth, and that they had murdered his master ; fur- 
ther telling them, that he could never be at quiet for them 
since he came mto his master’s service, being continually 
followed by them, to he Ip them to money, which they told 
him he might do, by giving them notice when his master 
went to receive his lady’s rents; and that he meeting his 
brother Richard in Campden town, the Thursday morning 
his master went to Charringworth, told him whither he was 
going, and upon what errand. Richard confessed he met 
his brother that morning, and spoke with him, but nothing 
passed between them to that purpose ; and both he and his 
mother told John he was a villain to accuse them wrongfully, 
as he had done; but John on the other side affirmed that he 
had spoken nothing but the truth, and would justify it to 
his death. 

One remarkable circumstance happened on these prisoners’ 
return from the justice of the peace’s house to Campden, 
viz. Richard Perry (following a good distance behind his 
brother John) pulling a clout out of his pocket, dropped a 
ball of inkle, which one of his guards taking up, he desired 
him to restore, saving it was only his wife’s hair-lace ; but 
the party opening it, and finding a slip knot at the end, went 
and. shewed it unto John, who was then a good distance be- 
fore, and so knew nothing of the dropping and taking up of 
this inkle ; but being shewed it, and asked whether he knew 
it, shook his head and said, vea, to his sorrow ; for th: at was 
the string his brother strangled his master with ; ; tits was 
sworn upon their evidence at the trial. 

The morrow being the Lord’s day, they remained at 
Campden, where the minister of the place designing to speak 
to them, if possible to persuade them to repentance, and a 
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farther confession, they were brought to church, and in 
their way thither, passing by Richard’s house, two of his 
children meeting him, he took the lesser in his arms, lead- 
ing the other in his hand, when on a sudden both their noses 
fell a bleeding, which was looked upon as ominous. 

Here it will be no impertinent digression to tell how the 
year before Mr. Harrison had his house broke open between 
eleven and twelve o’clock at noon, upon Campden market 
day, whilst himself and his whole family were at the lec- 
ture; a ladder being set up to a window of the second 
story, and an iron bar wrenched thence with a ploughshare, 
which was left in the room, and seven score pounds in mo- 
ney carried away, the authors of which robdery could never 
be found. 

After this, and not many weeks before Mr. Harrison's 
absence, his servant Perry one evening, in Campden-garden, 
made an hideous out-cry, whereat some who heard it coming 
in, met him running, and seemingly frightened, with a sheep- 
pick in his hand, te whom he told a formal story, how he had 
been set upon by two men in white, with naked swords, and 
how he defended himself with his sheep-pick, the handle 
whereof was cut in two or three places ; and likewise a key 
in his pocket, which he said was done with one of their swords. 

These passages the justice of peace having. before heard, 
and calling to mind, upon Perry’s confession, asked him first 
concerning the robbery, when his master lost seven score 
pounds out of his house, at noon day, whether he knew who 
did it? who answered yes, it was his brothey : and being 
further asked, whether he was then with him ; he answered, 
no, he was then at church ; but that he gave him notice of 
the money, and told him in which room it was, and where 
he might have a ladder that ‘would reach the window ; and 
that his brother after told him he had the money, and had 
buried it in his garden, and that they were at Michaelmas 
next to have divided it: whereupon search was made in the 
garden, but no money could be there found. 

And being further asked concerning that other passage, of 
his being assaulted in the garden ; he confessed it was alla 
fiction, and that having a design to rob his master, he did it 
that rogues (being believed to haunt the place when his mas- 
ter was robbed) might be thought to have done it. 

Atthe next assizes, which were held in September fol- 
lowing, John, Joan, and Richard Perry had two indictments 
found against them ; one for breaking into William Harris- 
on’s house, and robbing him of 1401. in the year 1659; the 
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other for robbing and murdering the said William Harrison, 
the 16th day of August, 1560. Upon the last indictment, 
the then judge of assizes, Sir Christopher Turner, Kt. would 
not try them, because the body was not found, but they were 
then tried upon the other indictment for robbery, to which 
they pleaded not guilty ; but some whispering behind them, 
they soon atter pleaded guilty, humbly begging the benefit ot 
his majesty’s gracious pardon and act of oblivion, which was 
granted them. 

Bac though they pleaded guilty to this indictment, being 
thereunto prompted (as 1s probable) by some who were un- 
willing to Ieee time, and trouble the court with their trial, in 
regar iy to the act of oblivion which pardoned them ; yet they 
all aiterwards, and at their deaths, denied that they were 
guilty of that robbery, or that they knew who did it. 

Yet at this assize, as several credible persons have af- 
firme, ychn Perry still persisted in his story, that his mother 
and brother had murdered his master ; me further added, 
that they had attempted to poison him in the gaol, so that 
he durst not eat nor drink with them. 

A’ the next assizes, which were the spring following, John 
and Richard Perry were by the then judge of assize, Sir 
Robert Hvde, Kt. tried upon the indictment of murder, and 
pleaded thereunto (sever: illy) not guilty ; and when John’s 
conlession before the justice was proved viva voce by sever- 
al witnesses who heard the same, he told them he was then 
mad, and knew not what he said. 

The other two, Richard and Joan Perry, said, they were 
wholly innocent of what they were accused; and that they 
knew nothing of Mr. Harrison’s death, nor what was become 
of him; and Richard said, that his brother had accused others 
as wellas him, to have murdered his master; which the 
judge bidding him prove, he said, that most of those that had 
given evidence against him knew it; but naming none, not 
any one spoke to it, and so the jury found them all three 
guilty. 

Some few days after, being brought to the place of their 
execution, which was on Broadway Hill, within sight of 
Campden, the mother (being reputed a witch, and to have so 
bewitched her sons, they could confess nothing while she liv- 
ed) was first executed: after which, Richard being upon the 
ladder, professed, as he had done all along, that he was wholly 
innocent of the fact for which he was then to die ; and that 
he knew nothing of Mr. Harvison’s death, nor wht was be- 
eome of him ; and did with great easnestness beg and be- 
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seech his brother (for the satisfaction of the whole world, and 
his own conscience) to declare what he knew concerning 
him ; but he with a dogged and surly carriage told the peo- 
ple, he was not obliged to contess to ‘them : yet immediately 
before his death, said he knew nothing of ia master’s death, 
nor what was become of him, but they might hereafter pos- 
sibly hear. 


{ Zo be Continued.) 


AFRICAN MAGNANIMITY. 


WITH respect to noble sentiments, and manly virtues, 
there have been numerous instances among the blacks, which 
would do honour to the most civilized and dignified nations. 
We shall just mention one of this sort—a striking instance 
of friendship, fortitude and hospitality, such as, perhaps, is 
not in many cases to be exceeded in the history of mankind. 
In captain Seagr rave’s account of his voyage to Guinea, he 
relates thata New-England sloop, trading there in 1752, 
left its second mate, William Murray, sick on shore, and 
sailed without him : Murray was at the house of a black, 
named Cucjo, with whom he had contracted an acquaintance 
during their trade. He recovered: and the sloop being 
gone he continued with his black friend, until some other 

opportunity should offer for his getting home. In the mean 
while, a Dutch ship came into the road ; and some of the 
blacks going on board of her, were treacherously seized, and 
carried off as slaves. Their relations and friends transport- 
ed with sudden rage, ran to the house of Cudjo, to take re- 
venge, by killing Murray. Cudjo stopped them at the door ; 
and demanded what they wanted? “ The white men (said 
they) have carried aw ay our brothers and sons : and we will 
kill all white men : give us the white man, that you keep in 
your house: for we will kill him.” Nay, (said Cudjo) 
the white men, that carried aw ay your brothers, are bad 
men: killthem, when you can catch them : but this white 
man is a good man : and you must not killhim.” “ But he 
is a white man (cried they) the white men are all bad: we 
will kill them all.” “ Nay (says he) you must not killa 
man that has done no harm, only for being white : this man 
is my friend: my house is his fort ; and I am his soldier ; 
you must kill me, before you can kill him: what good man 
will ever come again under my roof, if Ilet my floor be 
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stained with a good man’s blood ?”—The negroes, seeing 
his resolution, and being convinced by his discourse, that 
they were wrong, went aw ay ashamed. Ina few days, 
Murray ventured abroad again with Cudjo ; when several 
of them took him by the hand, and told him they were glad 
they had not killed him; for as he was a good (meaning an 
innocent) man, their god would have been angry, and would 
have spoiled their fishing. ‘ I relate this (say S Captain _ 
grave) to shew, that some among these black people have 
strong sense of justice and honour, and that even the most 
brutal among them, are capable of fe cling the force of rea- 
son, and of being influenced by a fear of God (if the know- 
ledge of the true God should be introduced among them) 
since even the fear of a fulse god, when their rage subsided, 
was not without its good effects.” 


INSTANCE OF EXTRAORDINARY COURAGE. 


A PERSON unnamed in history, having conspired to 
murder Malcolm, king of Scots, who was a truly valiant 
prince, the king took no notice of it, so as to punish the 
traitor by law ; but, being one day a hunting, he “ingled out 
the fellow, and taking him into a remote place froin the rest 
of the company, said, * Here is aconvenient time and place 
for thee to do that like a bold man, that thou designest to do 
basely and cowardly. Draw thy ‘sword then, and if thou 
canst kill me, being alone, thou art out of danger of punish- 
ment, because there is nobody to accuse thee ;” which words 
being spoken with an und: aunted coura; ge, struck such terror 
into the intended assassin, that he fell down at the king’s 
feet, and humbly begged his pardon ; which the king grant- 
ing him, he became a very serviceable subject to the king 
the whole term of his future life. 


LONGEVITY- 


A REMARKABLE instance of which may be seen in 
the person of Doctor Robert Stanton, who has attained to 
the uncommonage of ninety and nine years, and will com- 
plete his century in October next. He resides inthe town 
of Stamford, Connecticut, near the mineral spring, the fame 
ef whose waters is spreading far and wide, and most de- 
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servedly. They probably have contributed largely to the 
prolongation of the life of this singular character. He is 
now in high health, and from appearances may live an half 
century more. He exhibits but few marks of old age, walks 
quite erect, reads without the aid of glasses, his hearing not 
much impaired ; he is very affable, without the garrulity so 
common to age; intelligent and communicative, with an 
unusuai share of pleasantry and vivacity. To the philosopher 
it will be a matter of curiosity when it is known, that his 
mode of living and habits in life have been very irregular ; 
he has always, and to this time, drinks very freely, and that 
of ardent spirits. Animal food, and that of the best kind, 
he still prefers. He has never but once been sick, and can 
now walk or ride as far as most men of sixty. 

We, the undersigned, having been eye-witnesses of this 
interesting person, do attest to the truth of the above state- 
ment. 

Tuos: Corr, jun. M. D. 
Davip Hussi tt, 
Jorn Davis. 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 


IN 1747, aman was broken alive on the wheel at Orleans, 
tor a highway robbery: and not having friends to bury his 
body, when the executioner concluded he was dead, he gave 
him to a surgeon, who had him carried to his anatomical 
theatre, as a subject tolecture on. The thighs, legs, and 
arms, of this unhappy wretch, had been broken ; yet, on the 
surgeon’s coming to examine him, he found him reviving ; 
and by the application of proper cordials, he was soon brought 
to his speech. 

The surgeon and his pupils, moved by the sufferings and 
solicitations of the robber, determined on attempting his 
cure: but he was so mangled, that his two thighs, and one 
of his arms, were amputated. Notwithstanding this muti- 
lation, and the loss of blood, he recovered ; and in this sit- 
uation, the surgeon, by his own desire, had him conveyed in 
a cart 50 leagues from Orleans, where, as he said, he intend- 


ed to gain his livelihood by begging. 


His situation was on the road side, close by a wood : and 
. | . . > . . I 
his deplorable condition excited compassion from all who 
saw him. In his youth he had served in the army ; and he 
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now passed for a soldier, who had lost his limbs by a cannon 
shot. 

A drover, returning from market, where he had been 
selling cattle, was solicited by the robber for charity ; and, 
being moved by compassion, threw him a piece of silver. 
** Alas ! (said the robber) { cannot reach it—vou see I have 
neither arms nor legs, (for he had concealed his arm, which 
had been preserved, behind his back) so, for the sake of 
Heaven, put your cha: itable donation into my pouch.” 

The drover approached him ; and, as he stooped to reach 
up the money, the sun shining, he saw a shadow on the 
ground, which caused him to look up ; when he perceived 
the arm of the beggar cievated over his head, and his hand 
grasping a short tron bar. He arrested the blow in its de- 
scent ; and seizing the robber, carried him tohis cart, into 
which having thrown him, he drove off tothe next town, 
which was very near, and brought his prisoner betore a 
magistrate. 

On searching him, a whistle was found in his pocket ; 
which naturally induced a suspicion, that he had accomplices 
in the wood : the magistrate, therefore, instantly ordered a’ 
wi rd to the place where the robber had been seized ; and 
they arrived within half an hour after the murder of the, 
drover had been attempted. 

The guard having concealed themselves behind different 
trees, the whistle was blown, the sound of which was remark- 
ably shrill and loud: and another whistle was heard from 
under ground, three men at the same instant rising from the 
midst of a bushy clump of brambles, and other dwarf shrubs. 
The soldiers fired on them, and they fell. The bushes were 
searched, and a descent discovered into a cave. Here were 
found three young girls and a boy. The girls were kept for 
the offices of servants, and the purposes of lust ; the boy, 
scarcely 12 years of age, was son to one of the robbers. 
The girls in giving evidence deposed, that they had lived 
three years in the cave ; that they had been kept there by 
force from the time of their captivity ; that dead bodies 
were frequently carried into the cave, stripped, and buried ; 
and that the old soldier was carried out every dry day, and 
sat by the road side for two or three hours. 

On this evidence, the murdering mendicant was con- 
demned to suffer a second execution on the wheel. 














ALONZO CANO. 


ALONZO CANO, THE MICHAEL ANGELO OF SPAIN. 


RETURNING home one evening, he discovered his wife 
murdered, his house robbed, and an Italian journeyman, on 
whom the suspicion naturally fell,escaped and not to be found. 
The criminal judges held a court of inquiry upon the tact, 
and having discovered that Alonzo Cano had been jealous 
of this Italian, and also that he was known to be attached to 
another woman, they acquitted the fugitive gallant, and with 
a sagacity truly in character, condemned the husband... No 
choice was now left to Cano but to fly, and abandon Madrid, 
in the midst of his prosperity. He caused it to be reported 
that he was gone to Portugal, and took refuge in the city of 
Valentia. Necessity soon compelled him to have recourse 
to his art, and his art immediately betrayed him. In this 
exigency he betook himself to the asylum of a Carthusian 
convent, at Porto Celi, about three leagues from Valentia. 
Here he seemed, for a time, determined upon taking the or- 
der; but either the austerities of that habit, or the hopes of 
returning with impunity to a course of life more to his taste 
than a convent, put him from his design, and he was even 
rash enough to return to Madrid, thinking to conceal himself 
in the house of his father, Don Rafael Sanguineto. He made 
several paintings here as well as with the Carthusians, and 
not being of a temper to maintain any lasting restraint over 
himself, he neglected to keep house with Don Rafael, and 
was apprehended in the streets, and directions were given 
for putting him to the torture. Cano defended himself by 
the plea of excellens arte, and he obtained so much mitiga- 
tion as to have his right arm exempted from the ligature. 
He suffered the rack ; and had the resolution under his tor- 
tures not to criminate himself by any confession, not utter- 
ing a single word. This circumstance being related to Philip, 
he received him again into favour, and as Cano saw there 
was no absolute safety but within the pale of the church, he 
solicited the king with that view, and was named Residen- 
tiary of Grenada. The chapter objected to this nomination, 
and deputed two of their body to represent to Philip against 
the person of Cano, enumerating many disqualifications, and, 
amongst the rest, want of learning. The king dismissed the 
deputies, bidding them proceed to admit his nomination ; 
and telling them that, if Cano had been a man of learning, 
he should, perhaps, have made him the’ bishop, and not a 
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96 ALONZO CANO. 


residentiary. ‘* Priests like you,” said Philip, “ I the king 
can make at pleasure, but God alone can create an Alonzo 
Cano ;”/using the same retort to these complaints, as Charles 
V. did to his courtiers in the case of Titiano.—The church 
of Grenada profited by his appointment, many sculptures 
and paintings being of his donation, and some he had bestow- 
ed upon the church of Malaga. <A counsellor of.Grenada 
having refused to pay the sum of one hundred pistoles for an 
image of San Antonio de Padua, which Cano had made for 
him, he dashed the saint into pieces on the pavement of his 
academy, whilst the stupid counsellor was reckoning up how 
many pistoles per day Cano had earned whilst the work was 
in hand. ‘ You have been five-and-twenty days carving this 
image of San Antonio,” said this niggardly arithmetician, 
** and the purchase-money demanded being one hundred, you 
have rated your labor at the exorbitant price of four pistoles 
per day ; whilst I, who am a counsellor and your superior, 
do not make half your profits by my talents.” ‘ Wretch,” 
exclaimed the enraged artist, * to talk tome of your talents. 
{ have been fifty years learning to make this statue in twenty- 
five days !” and so saying, he flung it with the utmost vio- 
lence upon the pavement. ‘The affrighted counsellor escap- 
ed out of the house with the utmost precipitation, concluding 
that the man, who was bold enough to demolish a saint, 
would have very little remorse in destroying a lawyer. 

In the early period of his life, when the great artists of 
Flanders thought a journey to Spain well re paid by survey- 
ing and copying his works, and when he _ had so strong an 
idea in his mind of further excellence, that he refused pay- 
ment for productions he regarded as imperfect, he could 
have given no greater evidence of the true spirit and native 
genius of anartist. ‘The same spirit attended him to the 
last hour. The very eye that the hand of death was in the act 
of closing, and in which the light of life was all but absolutely 
extinct, revolted with abhorrence from a disproportioned and 
ill carved crucifix, though to that object the indisputable du- 
ties of his religion were affixed. Strong indeed must be the 
enthusiasm of that virtuoso, who, when naked and starving, 
was to refuse the door that was opened to him, because the 
rules of architecture were not observed in its construction. 
If we may say of sucha man that he loved his art better than 
his life, we may pronounce of Cano in stronger terms, that 
it was dearer to him than his soul. 
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CURIOUS FIGHT, BETWEEN A MONKEY AND A BULL DOG, 


A CURIOUS battle lately took place at Worcester, be- 
tween these two animals, on awager of three guineas to onc, 
that the dog would kill the monkey in six minutes ; the owner 
of the dog agreed to permit the monkey to use @ stick abouta 
foot long. Hundreds of spectators assembled to witness the 
fight, and bets ran eight, nine, and ten to one in favor of the 
dog, which could hardly be held ins The owner of the 
monkey taking from his side pocket a thick round ruler, about 
a foot long, threw it into the paw of the monkey, saying, 
“‘ Now Jack, look sharp, mind that dog!” “Then here goes 
for your monkey,” cries the butcher, letting the dog loose, 
which flew with a tyger-like fierceness. The monkey with 
astonishing agility, sprung at least a yard high, and falling 
upon the dog, laid fast hold of the back of the neck with 
his teeth, seizing one ear with his left paw, so as to prevent 
his turning to bite. In this unsuspected situation, Jack fell 
to work with his ruler upon the head of the dog which he 
beat so forcibly and rapidly, that the creature cried out 
most eloquently. In short, the skull was soon fractured, 
and the dog carried off in nearly alifeless state. ‘The mon- 
key was of a middle size. 


ADVENTURES OF ANDREW BATTEL. 


[Concluded from frage 47.) 


WHEN they bury the dead, they make avaultin the ground 
and a seat for him to sit; the dead hath his hair newly em- 
broidered, his body washed and anointed with sweet pow- 
ders. He hath all his best robes put on, and is brought be- 
tween two men to his grave, and set in his seat as though he 
were alive. He hath two of his wives set with him, with 
their arms broken, and then they cover the vault on the top. 
These people are very kind to one another in their health, 
but in their sickness they abhor one another, and shun their 
company. 

At the end of four months the Gagas decamped, march- 
ing through divers countries, destroying all wheresoever they 
came. In this condition continued Andrew Battel amongst 
them for the space of above a year and a half, being highly 
esteemed of the great Gaga, because with his musket he had 
killed divers of the Negroes, his enemies. At last thev 
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coming within three days journey of Massangano, where the 
Portuguese had their fort aforementioned, he made means 
to get thither again, with some merchant negroes, that came 
to the camp to buy slaves. 

At that time there was a new governor come to Massanga- 
no, named Signior Juan Continho, who brought authority 
to conquer the mines or mountains of Cambamba: and to 
perform that service, the king of Spain had given him seven 
years customs of all the slaves and goods that were carried 
thence to the West Indies, Brazil, or whithersoever. ‘This 
gentleman was so bountiful at his coming, that his fame was 
spread through all Congo, and many mulattoes and negroes 
came voluntarily to serve him, And being some six months 
in the city, he marched to the Outaba of Tombe, and there 
shipped his soldiers in pinnaces, and went up the river Co- 
anza, and landed at the Outaba of Songo, sixty miles from 
thesea. This Songo is next to Demba, where the salt Mines 
are. In this place there is such store of salt, that most parts 
of the country are perfect clear salt, without any earth or 
filth in it; and it is some three feet under the earth as it were 
ice. They cut it out in stones of a yardlong, and it is car- 
ried up into the country, being the best commodity that a 
man can carry to buy any thing whatsoever. 

From thence the governor sent a.pinnace to Messangano, 
for all the best soldiers that were there ; so the captain of the 

castle sent Battel down amongst a hundred soldiers more, 
whom the governor kindly entertained, and made hiin a ser- 
jeant of a Portuguese company. Here he continued with them 
two years, acting very valiantly in several bloody battdes, 
against several poient lords that opposed the Portuguese ; 
during which time the governor died, and another c aptain 
was substituted in his room, who was so cruel to his soldiers, 
that all his voluntary men left him, and by these means he 
could go no further. At this time there came news by the 
Jesuits, that Elizabeth queen of England was dead, and that 
king James, her successor, had made peace with Spain; 
whereupon he made a petition to the governor, who granted 
him licence to go into his own country; and so he departed 
with the governor and his train to the city of St. Paul. 

After six months stay about some necessary business, he 
prepared for his journey homeward: but the governor denied 
his promise, and instead of permitting him to come into 
England, commanded him within two days to provide him- 
self to go to the wars again. LBattel, startled at his perfici- 
ousness, resolved to try one bout more for his deliverance ; 
so the same night he departed from the city, with two negro 
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boys that he had, who carried his musket, six pounds of 
powder, a hundred bullets, and what little provision of 
victuals he could make. In the morning he was some 
twenty miles from the city, up along the river Bengo, and 
came to the river Dande, being to the northward. Here he 
was cruelly put to his shifts, being forced to live a month in 
a wood betwixt the aforesaid rivers, for fear of a pursuit. 
From thence he went to the lake Casausa; about this lake he 
staid six months, and lived only upondried flesh, as buffa- 
loes, deers, mokokes, impolancas, and roe-bucks, and other 
sorts that he killed with his musket, and dried the flesh as 
the savages do, upon an hurdle three foot from the ground, 
making underneath it a great fire, and laying upon the flesh 
green boughs, which keep the smoke and heat of the fire 
down, and dry it. He made his fire with two little sticks, 
as the savages used todo. Sometimes for variety he fed on 
Guinea wheat, which his negro boy would get of the in- 
habitants for pieces of dried flesh. In this manner he lived 
six months with dried flesh and fish, and seeing no end of 
his misery, he wrought means to get away, which he effected 
in this manner. 

About the lake are many little islands, full of trees called 
Memba, which are as light as cork, and as soft; of these 
trees he built a gingado, with a knife he had of the savages, 
in the fashion of a boat, nailed with wooden pegs, and railed 
round about because the sea should not wash him out ; and 
with a blanket that he had, made a sail, and prepared three 
oars to row withal. The lake was eight miles over, and 
issued out into the river Bengo ; so he entered into his 
gingado with his two negro boys, and rowed into the river 
Bengo, coming down with the current twelve leagues to the 
bar. Here he was in great danger, because the sea was 
great ; and being over the bar, he rowed into the sea, and 
then sailed afore the wind along the coast, which he knew 
very wll, minding to go to the kingdom of Longo, which is 
towards the north. Being that night at sea, the next day he 
saw a pinnace coming right before the wind, which came 
from the city and was bound to San Thome; being come 
near him, he found the master was his great friend, tor they 
had been mates together, who for pity sake took him in, and 
his two boys, and set them on shore in the port of Longo ; 
where he was well entertained of the king, because he killed 
him deer and fowls with his musquet. Here he continued 
the space of three years. 
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100 IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Several other places did he also see ; at last desirous of 
returning to his native country, he embarked and arrived 
safely in England, where he lived a long time after, leaving 
in writing behind him at his death, the relation of his mira- 
culous travels and deliverances. 


—2 +e 


SYMPATITIY BETWEEN THE BREECHES POCKETS AND THE 
ANIMAL SPIRITS, 


THE following important discovery is recommended to 
the /iterati in general, but more particularly to the college of 
physicians ; as it may be of the greatest consequence to 
them in their future practice. 

You must know then, that a wonderful connexion and 
sympathy has lately been observed between the breeches 
pocket and the animal spirits ; which continually rise, or fall, 
as the contents of the former ebb or flow ; insomuch that 
from constant observation I could venture to guess ata 
man’s cash by the degree of vivacity he has discovered in 
conversation. When this feservoir is full, the spirits are 
elate ; whenitis sunk and drained, how flat, dull, and insipid 
is every word and action! The very muscles and features 
of the face are influenced by this obscure fund of life and 
vigour. 

{ can tell how a poet’s finances stand by the very subject 
ofhis muse ; gloomy elegies, biting satires, grave soliloquies 
and dull translation, are certain indications of res augusta : 


‘a pocket low! Pindaric odes, and pointed epigrams, intimate 


a fresh recruit. 

Under the influence of the same powerful charm, I have 
remarked a physician, in the chamber of a wealthy patient; 
clear up his countenance, and write his recipe with infinite 
Vivacity, and good humour ; but in the dwelling of poverty, 
what a clouded brow, hopeless vibration of the haa, and 
languor of the nerves ! Like the sensitive plant, he shrunk 
from the cold handgperessity. Not that the doctor. want- 
ed humanity, but Whera patient becomes a capuugmortuum, 
and the anima succuli—the soul of the purse—expires, what 
sy mpathising heart but must be sensible of so dire a change. 
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A BATTLE BETWEEN A TIGER AND AN ALLIGATOR ; OR A 
WONDERFUL INSTANCE OF PROVIDENTIAL PRESERVATION, 
DESCRIBED IN A LETTER FROM THE CAPTAIN OF THE DA- 
VENPORT GUINEAMAN,. 


‘ SOMETIME after my arrival at the British factory, 
Cape Casta, on board the Davenport Guineaman, I was sent 
for by the commodore, who was stationed in the Diana frigate 
to protect the trade of the place before mentioned, and ap- 
pointed by him to command a sloop, employed on the ser- 
vice of conveying slaves, teeth, gums, and other merchandize 
from the company’s factories, situated several hundred miles 
up the river Congo, down to the principal depot at the Cape. 
The sloop carried six swivels, and was manned with nine 
negroes and two north country seamen, named Johnson and 
Campbell, the former of whom was my mate. After receiv- 
ing orders relative to the duty on whichI was employed, we 
proceeded on our voyage, and had navigated nearly fifty 
leagues up the country, when one morning the breezes died 
away suddenly, and we were compelled by a strong current 
running against us to drop anchor within a quarter of a mile 
of the shore. In this situation the sloop remained for three 
days, during which time the circumstances fell out I am 
about to communicate: circumstances so improbable in 
themselves, so marvellous, as almost to border upon impos- 
sibility, but nevertheless declared by me, asa spectator, to be 
a most perfect reality. Toresume my narrative ; the bosom 
of the deep appeared 4 it does in these parts, while the calm 
prevails, extremely tranquil, and the heat which was intoler- 
able, had made us so languid, that almost a general wish over- 
came us, on the approach of the evening, to bathe in the 
watéts of Congo; however myself and Johnson were deter- 
red from it, from the apprehension of sharks, many of which 
we had observed in the progress of our voyage, and these 
enormoufly large. At length Campbell alone, who had been 
making too free with his liquor case, was obstinately bent 


‘on going overboard—and although we used, every means in 


our power to persuade him to the contrary, dashed into the 
watery element, and had swam some distance from the ves- 
sel, when we on the deck discovered an alligator making 
towards him from behind a rock that stood a short distance 
fromthe shore. His escape I now considered impossible, 
his destruction inevitable, and I applied to Johnson how we 
should act. He, like myself, affirmed the impossibility to 
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102 EXTRAORDINARY AGILITY. 


save him, and instantly seized upon a loaded carbine to shoot 
the poor fellow before he feil into the j jaws of the monster. 
I did not, however, conseut to this, but waited with horror 
the tragedy we anticipated ; yet willing to do all in my 
power, I ordered the boat to be hoisted, and we fired two 
shot at the approaching alligator, but without effect, for they 
glided over his scaly covering like hail stones ona tiled 
penthouse, and the progress of the creature was by no means 
impeded. . The report of the piece and the noise of the 
blacks from the sloop soon made Campbell acquainted with 
his danger. He saw the creature making for him, and with 
all the strength and skill he was master of made for the 
shore. And now the moment arrived in which a scene was 
exhibited beyond the power of my humble pen perfectly 
to describe. On approaching within a very short distance 
of some canes and shrubs that covered the bank, while close- 
ly pursued by the alligator, a fierce and ferocious tiger 
sprung towards him, at the instant the jaws of his first enemy 
were extended to devour him. At this awful r ment Camp- 
bell was preserved. The -eager tiger, by ove..eaping him, 
encountered the gripe of the amphibious monster. A con- 
flict ensued between them; the water was celoured with 
the blood of the tiger, whose efforts to tear the scaly cover- 
ing of the alligator were unavailing, while the latter had al- 
so the advantage of keeping his adversary under w ater, by 
which the victory was presently obtained, for the tiger’s death 
was now effected. ‘They both sunk to the bottom, and we 
saw no more of the alligator. Campbell was recovered and 
instantly conveyed on board : he spoke not while in the boat, 
though his danger had perfectly sobered him ; but the mo- 
ment he leaped on the deck, fell upon his knees and return- 
ed thanks to the Providence who had so protected him; and, 
what is mere singular, from that moment to the time I am 
writing, has never been seen the least intoxicated, nor has 
been heard to utter a single oath, If ever there was a per- 
fectly reformed being in the universe,Campbell is the man.” 


EXTRAORDINARY STRENGTH AND AGILITY. 


MR. DANIEL CUERTON, of John-street, Totten- 
ham-court road, shoemaker. ‘This person was supposed to 
be the strongest man in England ; he stood about five feet 
six inches, rather corpulent, yet could put both his elbows 
together, take a glass between them, and drink in this posi- 
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tion ; he could contract or swell himself over the chest, at a 
minute’s notice, so as to be the least person; when measured, 
in company—or extend himself so as to measure more than 
four of the biggest persons put together, across the chest : 
when sitting on the ground, he could get up without the 
aid of his hands, with three full grown men across his shoul- 
ders and on his back, and dance a hornpipe with them at 
ease ; and could do many other feats equally incredible, un- 
less seen. Many hundreds are alive who have seen these 
things, which he generally did of his own accord, and with- 
out emolument. He was about 58 years of age. He lived 
in James-street, Grosvenor-square, many years. 


TRULY WONDERFUL. 
Frankfort, ( Ken.) May 4, 1809. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM DR. GAITHER OF WASHINGTON 
COUNTY, (KEN.) TO THE EDITOR OF THE WESTERN WORLD, 
DATED SPRINGFIELD, APRIL 26, 1809. 


Intra muscular abdominal monsters. 


BELIEVING it the duty of professional men, and par- 
ticularly of the healing art, to lay before the public such oc- 
currences in their practice, as from their singularity may 
either awaken useful inquiry, or promote substantially the 
happiness of man, by increasing the catalogue of facts whence 
a knowledge of the animal economy is derived, I, who am 
a young and diffident practitioner in the science of medicine, 
beg leave to submit to the publica fact of that description. 
It is so contrary to the common course of nature, and to the 
prevailing and generally received*opinions of the learned in 
the science of physiology, as to justify the conjecture that 
nature has yet many mysteries in reserve of great importance 
to the human family.» When or in what manner she may 
please to disclose them ; whether she. will surrender them 
voluntarily and in connexion, or whether they are to be un- 
folded singly, and by seeming accident, at distant and irre- 
gular intervals, remains equally a mystery. Possibly the 
learned may avail themselves of the instance -I.am about 
to relate, either to elicit or extort from her many valuable 
secrets—It is with that view and hope that it is submitted to 
them. It will be faithfully and acéurately related, and can 
be in all its material parts substantiated by many persons of 
unquestidnable veracity © 

On the 7th.of Aghia the county of Washington, I was 
called to visit a female child, the daughter of John Milbourn, 
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jun. The child was two years and nine months old, and 
was supposed to be affected with the ascites or dropsy of the 
belly. She died about three hours after my arrival. 

Her parents gave me a detailed account of her case, and 
its various symptoms. I was by no means satisfied that it 
was a real dropsy, though there was great tumefaction and 
tenseness of the abdomen, and fluctuations evidently felt 
when prest by the hand. But as the symptoms were some 
of them inappropriate to that disease, and others so equivo- 
cal, I could not but suspect that her disease had been either 
unknown or misconceived. I prevailed on her parents to 
permit an instrumental examination. The operation was 
performed in the usual way, by a longitudinal incision, pas- 
sing from beiow the sternum and reaching near the pubis ; 
and a transverse one passing through the epigastric region 
sides. A cavity was opened to about half the distance be- 
tween the abdominal cavity and the exterior surface, that 
discharged between three quarts and a gallon of yellow wa- 
ter, which smelled like rotten eggs.. Within the cavity was 
found a monster, or imperfect child, and also an animal sub- 
stance ofa whitishcolour. The monster weighed one pound 
and fourteen ounces ; the substance weighed two ounces, 
was rather of an oval figureyand was connected to the child 
from which it was taken, by a cord that had some faint re- 
semblance to the umbilical. On one extremity of the sub- 
stance is a small teat or protuberance about half an inch 
long, and between one-fourth and one-half of an inch in di- 
ameter, and immediately by it is hair of a darkish or auburn 
colour, about an inch and one fourth long. The only analo- 
gy it bears to the human is, that it is covered by the 
epidermis. 

The monster occupied part of the epigastric and the um- 
bilical regions. It was not connected to the inner surface 
of its cavity by acord or any visible medium. Whether a 
cord or other medium of connexion had existed and been 
destroyed by putrefaction (which from the smell of the fluid 
and other appearances had commenced) could not positively 
be ascertained. ‘That there must have been some medium 
of connexion I am confirmed as well by the universal course 
of nature and analogy on this subject, as by an appearance at 
the articulation of the cervical and dorsal vertebra, resem- 
bling: faintly the divided funis. 

The position of the monster in its envelope was awkward 
—its thighs drawn up to its abdomen and attached to it in 
places. Theleft resting on the shoulder and reaching as far 
~~ a? 
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as the back part of the head. The right resting or pressing 
on the back of the right hand. The bones of e ach thigh 
have perforated the flesh at the knee, and are about half an 
inch out. The left leg is imperfect, lies back along the thigh 
to which it has grown. The right leg is also imperfe ct, its 
foot is suspended over the head. On one foot are three toes ; 
on the othera small appearance of two. From the knees to 
the shoulders there is considerable perfection of form. Its 
sex is indistinctly marked. The indications are of the femi- 
ninee The left arm should rather be called a stump than 
anarm, it has no hand; at the end of the stump is a nail. 
‘ The right arm is large and long, it has three fingers and the 
f thumb. The head is very imperfect ; it rests upon the breast 
between the knees. It has neither ears nor eyes, nor ap- 
ae pearance of any substitute for either ; no mouth nor any 
i thing that has a near resemblance to it. There is on the 
left side of the face, or rather that region of the head which 
the tace should occupy, a small prominency which contains 
three teeth, the canine and two incisores ; they are about the 
size of the teeth of a child of two years old. ‘This promi- 
nency or mouth, if it may be so c: ied, has no aperture. On 
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4 the back part of the head was hair of a dark or rather of an 
; auburn colour, eight or nine inches long. The body of the 
a monster was 7 inches long and ten inches in circumference. 


gen itd 


The thighs 6, 8 im circumference ; the arm five inches 
long ; the stump not quite four inches in length. 
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. The interior of the cavity which contained the monster 
ie resembled the membrana decidua. This appearance was 
ry assumed, for upon examination there was not any vestige of 
f membrane peculiar to the monster discovered. Havi ing’ ex- 
f plored this cavity and dislodged its contents, I extende d the 
k incision through the muscular partition into the abdominal 
4 cavity and examined the viscera. They were rather pale, 

’ otherwise natural. 

i The little girl that those monsters were taken from, for 

: about nine months was healthy. Her parents discovered 
a when she was only a month or two old something hard with- 


in the abdomen which continued to increase. After this 
1 time she became less healthy; but her complaints wére those 
incident to all children. ‘About nine months prior to her 
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ie death, she began to decline and became emaciated; her ap- 
petite continued strong; her longings and desire for ardent 
a spirits were great ; she would become intoxicated if indulg- 
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ed in the free use of them ; it took a considerable quantity 
to affect her; she drank freely an hour before her death. 
> 
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106 FEMALE WARRIOR. 


I believe it was the use of spirits in part that supported her 
solong. She was of the ordinary size of children at her age, 
had dark hair and eyes, and would have been handsome, but 
for a gloom and melancholy that sat upon her countenance, 
which made her appearance peculiarly interesting. She 
looked like the child of grief. Her countenance exhibited 
evidences of a good understanding, and her little tongue con- 
firmed it. 


EDWARD B. GAITHER. 


I CERTIFY, that I examined with anxiety and attention, 
the monster above described, and also the substance, and be- 
lieve the description to be accurate. I also conversed with 
the young gentleman who was present and assisted at the 
operation ; his statements were correspondent with the a- 
bove narrative of facts and circumstances. In the veracity 
of the doctor and young. gentleman with whom: I conversed 
i have most absolute confidence. aid 

JOHN ROWAN. 
April 26, 1809. 


I, THOS. J. COCKE, do certify that I have examined 
the above described monster,-and that it answers to the de- 
scription given; and that I have the fullest belief of the 
whole of the facts as related. 

April 28, 1809. 


1 DO certify that I have particularly examined the mon- 
ster above described, and it corresponds with the above 
statement ; and I have the fullest confidence that all the cir- 
cumstances as stated are correct. 


JNO. CALHOON. 
April 28, 1809. 


THE FEMALE WARRIOR, FROM A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF 
CHINA. 
“ 
‘© THE Maio-tse, to defend their liberty and country, did 
every thing that could be expected from human valour; even 
their women fought with the most obstinate fury. The fol- 
lowing stery is related of one of tie female patriots. Force 
and stratagem had been employed for two months to get pos- 
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session of a small fort built on a very high rock ; but with- 
out success. One morning at day-break, some of the sol- 
diers on guard, being alarmed by a noise like that of a per- 
son stepping with great caution, approached softly, when 
they thought they perceived something in motion. Two or 
three of the nimblest, by the help of cramp irons fixed to 
their shoes, scrambled up the rock a little way on that side 
whence the noise seemed to proceed, when they discovered 
a woman, who was drawing water. They immediately seiz- 
ed her, and asked who composed the garrison that for along 
time had made such an obstinate resistance in the fort.—J, 
said she, Jalone; but being in want of water, I came hither 
to fetch some, without expecting to meet you. She then dis- 
covered to them a secret path, by which they were conducted 
into the fort where she hadremained alone, and of which she 
had been the whole defence; sometimes firing her musket, 
at others tearing off fragments from the rock, which she roll- 
ed down on the soldiers, who in vain attempted to climb it.” 


i 


RINALDO RINALDINI. 


[ Continued from pfrage 12. } 


ALTAVERDE now showed the partition paper, and 
each took his share with perfect content. After dinner they 
again played, sang, danced and made merry. 

As Rinaldo was lying under atree, Florilla, an Amazon- 
ian of his troop, came up to him, seated herself by him, and 
began to clean her pistols. 

Fiortlia. ‘The price, Captain, that has been set upon your 
head, is not the only cause of your dejection. A man like 
you trembles not for distant dangers. I doubt not the cause 
is much nearer home. 

Rinaldo. What do you mean. 

Florilla. I cannot be mistaken. The seat of your com- 
plaint, I believe, is your heart. 

Rinaldo. Doubtless many things oppress me there. 

Florilla, Wialf a year ago ’twas so with me. 

Rinaldo. Halfa year ago? 

fiortlla. But now ’tispast. At that time I was foolishly 
in love with you. 1 

Rinaldo. With me? 

Ftorilla. I thought you must have perceived it. 

As she said this, she threw down the pistols and arose. 
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*“ T absolutely thought,” added she, “ that I must be 
the Captain’s sweetheart:’? and thus saying, she left him. 

Rinaldo’s eyes pursued her steps. He then arose from 
his uneasy resting place and immediately gave the signal ap- 
pointed for calling his people together. 

‘** It is my intention,” said he to them, ‘*to remove to the 
mountains of Albonigo. You will therefore strike your tents, 
call in the out posts, and at night halt in the valley of St. 
James’s Chapel. To-morrow, at noon, you will be in the 
plains of the Four Hills of La Cera. If my plan succeeds, 
we shall strike a bold stroke.” 

Upon this they all huzzaed for joy, and packed up their 
baggage. ‘The posts were called in, and Girolamo set for- 
ward with the van. Then followed Altaverde with the main 
body, and Cintheo brought up the rear. What route Rinal- 
co meant to take no man knew. 

He took his guittar and his arms, and accompanied by two 
dogs went to the spot whither the old man was gone the pre- 
ceding night. 

He soon found a footpath, and when the lengthened sha- 
cows marked the approach of evening, he perceived through 
the trees a small cottage near the ridge of a mountain; to 
this he directed his steps, and, be fore he reached it, saw the 
old man above spoken of grubbing up roots. 

They saluted each other, and seemed mutually embarrass- 
ed, At length the old man, endeavouring to collect him- 
self, inquired, 

‘« Have you not yet found the great road ?” 

“ I have not been seeking it,” replied Rinaldo. “TI only 


sought for your abode, to ask you for a night’s lodging. It 


vou deny my request, and refuse me your protection, I shall 
remain as you found me last night, in the open air.’ 

Old Man. You may pass the night here, but you will be 
very ill accommodated. 

Rinaldo. They who can rest at all, are always accom- 
modated. 

Old Man. A bed of hay. 

Rinaldo. 1 am not very nice; and, as you saw, I was 
harder lodged last night. My unhappy fate 

Old Man. What brings you into these solitudes ; 

Rinaldo. The consequences of an unfortunate moment. 

Old Man. Perhaps you have killed your antagonist in an 
affair of honour as it is called? 

Rinaldo. Excuse my answering that question. 

Old Man. Vf youcan take up with what you will find, you 
may follow me. 
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Rinaldo now accompanied him in silence, till they arrived 
at the hermitage, where he was shewn into a small but neat 
and clean apartment. A couple of tables and a few chairs 
were all its furniture; on one of the tables lay a latin bible, 
on which stood a crucifix, and on the other a piece of net- 
ting, which Rinaldo immediately observed ; but it presently 
occurred to him, that it was possible the old man might him- 
self sometimes net. Meanwhile the old man removed the 
work, as he observed that his guest seemed to consider it 
with uncommonattention. Rinaldo, however, did not ven- 
ture to ask, whether it was his own work, and the old man 
for a while left the room. 

He returned with a lighted lamp; and Rinaldo then drew 
two bottles of wine from his pockets, and set them on the ta- 
ble, saying, 

‘« When we have drank a glass of wine together we shall 
be better acquainted.” 

** An acquaintance (replied the old man) that is fummed 
between two honest men by a bottle of wine, often becomes 
as hearty as the wine itself, which is the most heart-inspiring 
liquor heaven ever gave to mortals. It will be the best part 
of our supper ; for I can only offer you bread and cheese, 
some butter, and a few melons, which I gathered this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Tis enough, my good friend, for us two; or even had we 
a third to join us, said Rinaldo.” 

Upon which the old man quickly answered : 

“A third! is any one else 3 . 

** No one with me. But here, perhaps 

‘“¢ Not a soul lives here but myself, my little dog, and a 
pair of turtle doves.” 

Rinaldo was silent. But the old man asked: 

** How came you'to think of finding any one here besides 
me ?”” 

Rinaldo smiled, opened the table-drawer and shewed him 
the netting. 

** Ah! (answered the old man) Yes, that netting does in- 
deed belong to a third person; but one that does not live 
here. She forgot it this morning and left it here.” 

Upon this the old man left his guest, and went to bring in 
their frugal repast. 

Meanwhile Rinaldo examined the apartment more par- 
ticularly, and opened a door that led into a small room. 
Here he saw the old man’s bed, over which hung a pair of 
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pistols, between two paintings in oil. He took the lamp, 
examined the paintings, and immediately hastened back. 

The pictures were of the very same persons of which mi- 
niatures had been brought him that morning as booty ; (the 
nun and the officer) to which they were so exactly alike, 
that it was impossible he could be mistaken. Thus he left 
the chamber, and returned pensive to his place. 

The old man, whom we shall call Donato, now brought 
supper, and as soon as he had pronounced a short prayer, 
seated himself-with his guest at table. 

When they had both eaten heartily, emptied the first bot- 
tle, and opened the second, a conversation, by no means un- 
imteresting, arose. 

Rinaldo. Let us drink the health of the aforesaid third 
person, be she here or not. 

Donato. With all my heart! but here she certainly is not. 

Rinaldo. I donot mean to doubt your word. 

Denato. And yet I perceive you do not believe it. 

Rinaldz. And of what importance is it! 

Donato. To me,of much. I would not pass fora man 
that would assert a falsechood.—At a farm about a league 
off, beyond the mountain, there lives a maid, who sometimes 

calls here, and who left her netting this morning. 

Rinaldo. 1s she the farmer’s daughter ? 

Donato. His foster child, not his own, She is a good- 
natured, innocent girl, and I love her as a father loves his 
offspring ; for she is worthy of my esteem, and of that of 
the whole world. Her health, with all my heart ! 

They ceased and drank. ‘Then followed a pause. At 
length the old man, whom the wine made garrulous, renew: 
ed the conversation. 

Donato. May | ask you of what country you a 

Rinelda. Tama Roman. 

Denuto. A Roman? born in Rome itself ? 

Rinalda. No; inthe neighboring country ? 

Donato. Countryman your hand! I am also a Roman 
born. Yet 1 am by no means proud of my birth. “Tis an 
uvgratetul country. 

Rinaldo. Have you experienced it ? 

Donato. I have been very ill used. Even the imperial 
tribunal of the Ruota and their sentences could not—but 
enough !—TI live here in peace, and forgive my enemies. 
Rome no ‘onger produces men. She knows not how to sup- 
port her dignity, and her inhabitants are licentious, cruel, 
and unjust.— How have they treated you ¢ 
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Rinaldo. My misfortunes were the consequence of my 
errors. 

Donato. That would be my consolation, could I thus ac- 
cuse myself. But I have suffered innocently. 

Rinaldo was about to reply, when they clearly distinguish- 
ed the voices of men beforé the hermitage, who constantly 
approached, and at length knocked at the daor. 

** What is that :” exeli imed Rinaldo with astonishment. 

Donato quietiy opened the window and inquired who was 


i there: e 
Open the door,” cried a voice from without. 
‘ - There are armed men atthe door, (said Donato.) They 
may police © fice rs or soldie iSe Tt ) ou hav e reason to lear 
y WE Visitors, go into that room, and so out of the window 
He into the garden ; then get over the hedge, and _ go straight 


' forward, till you come to some rocks, among which, to the 
‘4 left, you may conceal yourself in a grotto.—I will open the 
ag door prese ntly, that nobody may suspect any thing.” 
Rinaido now called his dogs, ond went into the other 
chamber, while Donato opened the door to the strangers. 
Six armed men entered, and followed him into the par- 
lour ; meanwhile Rinaldo overheard what passed. 
Who are you :” 
I am the hermit, Donato.” 
Are you alone ?” 
Llive entirely alone.” 
Do you know us:”’ 
Llow is it possible om 
Do you fear us ¢” 
Evea were you police officers, an innocent man could 
not fear you.” 
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* Bind the old sinner! and make him confess.” 

“ Be merciful and 4 

** More money !” 

“Take whatever you can find. Money I have none. 

“ You obstinate villain! won’t you confess then ?” 

Upon this the robbers fell upon Donato, who cried aloud 
tor help, though without knowing whence it could come, 
when Rinaldo suddenly opened the door, and taking out a 
pistel, demanded ina voice of thunder : 

** Whatis your business here !” 

** Heavens! our captain !”—exclaimed one of the gang ; 
while they all took off their hats, and released the tre mbling 
hermit, who tottered to a chair, repeating in a broken voice : 

“ The captain ? 

‘* Are these your deeds of heroism ?” continued Rinaldo 
-—“* Dare youto disgrace my name with such actions : Are 
you indeed of Rimaldini’s band ? Have you such necessities 
as to force the last penny from the hand of poverty ? Is this 
your bravery, to bind an unarmed man ? Which is the vil- 
lain that first laid hands on this feeble old man !” 

A profound silence now ensued, after which Rinaldo con- 
tinued with increasing vehemence : 

** Which was the villain? Name him, or I will shoot the 
f{.rst that stands before me.” 

“ *Twas Paolo,” murmured the man that stood next to 
Rinaldo : upon which, without another word, Rinaldo in- 
stantly fired athim, and brokehis arm. Paolo fell; but his 
companions continued motionless. 

** And why (said Rinaldo, with a look of rage) have you 
departed from your route ad | 

We were in search of you, captain,” replied one of them. 

* Is it your business to dog me where’erI go ? (continued 
Kinaldo.) Go join the main body. You know our laws ; 
you know what you have done, and the punishment you 
deserve. ‘Take with you this base fellow, who belongs not 
to Rinaldini’s company, and wait my coming, and your sen- 
tence to-morrow. 

Upon this the robbers departed, carrying Paolo with 
them ; while Donato remained silent and trembling in his 
chair. 

Rinaldo now approached him, took his hand, and pressing 
it, said : 

** Be not alarmed, good old man!” ) 

*¢ Open that closet,’ cried Donato, in a broken voice— 
‘‘and give me the little bottle of drops.” 
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Which Rinaldo having done, he poured out a spoonful 
at Donato’s request, and gave it him. Donato swallowed 
it, and seemed to come to himself. 

Donato. So you are Rinaldini himself? 

Rinaldo. Lam. 

Donato. I am indebted to you for my life, and yet can- 
not rejoice in your acquaintance. 

Rinaldo. What have you to fear? 

Donato. Your name alone is frightful, and yourself 
terrible. 

Rinaldo. Alas! that it should be so! 

Donato. Your actions here before my eyes fill my heart 
with tear and terror. 

Rinaldo. And mine with grief. Oh! that I could have 
spared myself and you this scene! but you know not these 
horrible beings. Fear and terror alone can restrain them. 

Donato. And are you not yourself afraid of such mon- 
sters ! 

Rinaldo. Even ifI fearedthem, I must not let them have 
the least suspicion of it. 

Donato. Unhappy man! Into whata connexion have you 
fallen! 

Rinaldo. Friend! the goodness of your heart unites me 
to you; for you are worthy of my confidence. You shall 
know my whole story. But not now; for it would affect 
you too much, and you need repose. Let me lead you to 
bed. I will await the morning in a chair. 

Rinaldo now conducted Donato to bed, and wrapping him- 
self up in his cloak, threw himself into a chair. It was 
not, however, till long after midnight, that he fell asleep, 
and he awoke with the first rays of the sun. 

‘Tam very ill, said Donato witha sigh, when Rinaldo 
approached his bed to inquire after his health. 

“¢ I wished to be of service tu you,” said Rinaldo, ** and 
came to give you protection; but am the innocent cause of 
your present illness, which I assure you gives me the great- 
est pain. Do not, however, take my good intention ill.” 

“ By no means,” replied Donato, in a faint voice; ‘* on 
the contrary, I am thankful to Providence for sending you 
hither; otherwise I should most probably have been mur- 
dered.” 

He then requested him to fetch some bottles of physic out 
of the closet, and having directed him how to mix it, swal- 
lowed a spoonful, after which a soft sleep soon closed his 
eves, 
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Rinaldo now went out to taste the morning air, and with 
expanding heart admired the beauties of the rising sun — 
With majestic glory the king of day advanced amid a blaze 
of light, rising above the misty summits of the mountains, 
and darted his genial ravs into the narrow vale where Dona 


to dwelt. The birds celebrated the m: wnificent return of 


dey with a hymn of joy ; and Rinaldo in pensive mood coy 
ere oe his face and sighed. 

* Even on me the golden sun, (said he) ) bestows his light; 
on me, as on all men, whether good or bad ; on me, to whom 
his beneficent rays are as the lightning’s flash, threatening 
destruction to my guilty conscience.” 

Kinaldo now heard a rustling near him in the hedge, when 
raising his eyes the beauteous maid he had seen and talked 
with a few days before, but whom he had not since met, ap- 
proached him. 

Struck and embarrassed with this incident, both stood s1- 
lent during a few moments, till at length Rinaldo addressed 
her in the tollowing words : 

*“ Are you not the virtuous maid of the neighbouring 
farm-house, who sometimes visits the hermit Donato?” 

Aurelia. Tam. 

Rinaldo. And what is your name? 

Aurelia, Aurelia; and you are the man who spoke with 
me a few days ago, as I was gathering berries? 

Rinaldo. The same. The friend of your friend Donato. 

Aurelia. And where is he? 

Rinaldo. He is asleep. 

Aurelia. Asleep so latee He must surely be ill. 

Rinaldo. Indeed he is not well. 

Aurelia. Good God! what ails him? 

Rinaldo. A trifling indisposition. He will soon be bet- 
ter. He will be better when he has slept. We must not 
disturb him. 

Aurelia. 1 will go and tell my father. Poor Donato is 
old and weak, and must want assistance. 

‘Rinaldo. We will give him whatever assistance he needs. 

Aurelia. We?—I do not know you well enough to stay 
here in your company. 

Rinaldo. Be not afraid, fair maiden! 

Aurelia. You are a stranger and 

Rinaldo. 1am the friend of Donato. 

Aurelia. YT must hear that from his own mouth. 

Rinaldo. You shali. 

urelia. Well! I will wait for his confirmation.—But 

till then I must not stay here alone with you. 
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Rinaldo. Ol what are vou alk 
lured Afraid? l— 
rN do. I pledge my word of honour, and my most sol- 
emn oath, that vou have nothing to fear 
ad, Wily ire mu toen 
Ki ii . A tr well rT. 
Aurelia. And vet stay so long im this place! 
Rinaldo. Tam much pleased with the stuauon. 
Aurelia. Among the mountains 
Rinaldo. Among the mountains where dwells so lovely a 
bi maid. 


Aurelia. Ifvou mean me, I live beyond the mountains. 
Rinaldo. Yes; Donato told me so. 

Aurelia. Have youthen spoken with him of me? How 
came you to fall on such a subje 


Rinaldo. Through your soaiees 

Aurelia. A ha! 
4 A rustling was now heard in the hedge, and Rinaldo look- 
‘Bd ing towards it, Cinthio gave himthe wink. Aurelia hast- 


ened into the hermitage. 
** Captain!” said Cinthio, “ your presence among us is 
necessary. ‘There is an alarm.” 
Wait for me,” replied Rinaldo; and instantly entered 
e hermitage. 
“ My dear girl,” said he to Aurelia,“ stay with Donato.” 
Aurelia. ‘Vhat I certainly shall, since he 1s ill. 
¥ Rinaldo. And when he awakes, tell him I shall soon re- 
turn. 
Aurelia. Whither then are vou going? 
Rinaldo. My servant calls my nate ntion to my baggage, 
were atrifling accident demands my presence. Farewell, 
dear girl, and forget me not. Be kind to my memory. 
Aurelia. How “do you know that I am notso already ? 
Rinaldo. O yes. 
Aurelia. Who told youso? 
Rinaldo. My heart, 
Aurelia. Believe it not. Farewell. 
Rinaldo [pressed her hand, and] hurrying out, accom- 
pained Cinthio to the spot w here his people had passed the 
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night. 
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*¢ °Tis well you are come, Captain,” cried several voices, 
confusedly. ** We would know is 





‘ Be silent,” thundered Rinaldo. Girolamo, read the 
Gfch and sixth article of our laws aloud!’ 
This being done, Rinaldo related the scene he had witness- 
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ed at the hermitage, and concluded with a proclamation to 
this effect: “ Now let our compact and our laws decide.” 

‘* Pardon! pardon! pardon! pardon for Paolo!” cried 
several voices. 

Rinaldo was silent. 

* Paolo, who lay on.the ground, and recently had his wound 
bound, cried out for pardon in a faint voice. 

Rinaldo was still silent. 

Girolamo now went up to him, and begged that Paolo 
might be pardoned. 

Rinaldo made no reply. 

Florilla now went up to him and said; “ Captain! in the 
name of all the pangs ! have suffered for you, I beg for Pa- 
olo’s pardon; for on him 1 have fixed my affections, in the 
hope of suppressing and exterminating my passion for you.” 

“ Like you, (said Rinaldo) [ am subject to the law, and 
have no power to pardon him.” 

“ Be no longer subject to the law, (cried they all) you 
shall be our legtslator, and shall have power to pardon.” 

* Tf that be your will 

“ We swear it.” 

“ Then be Paolo pardoned, and his companions also.— 
But with one condition.” 

7 “ Pronounce it.” 
i “ That this be the first and last occasion on which such 
conduct can be forgiven.” 

“ Be it so.” 

“ And further—I adjudge that Paolo and his companions, 
) who maltreated that venerable old man, shall give him two 
i goats, two barrels of wine, and a dozen fowls.” 
1} “¢ Bravo! Bravo !—Long live our noble Captain !” 
; Thus, amid rejoicings, music and acclamations, Rinaldo 
now took his breakfast before his tent, and havi ing” attended 
awhile to the amusements of his people, signed various pa- 
pers at his desk, and written and sealed some instructions, 
he directed the whole corps to be assembled. ‘They soon 
formed a large circle around him, and waited in silent ex- 
pectation, till Rinaldo, who continued sitting, thus began : 


[Zo be Continued. ] 
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REMARKABLE VARIATION OF THE VALUE OF MONEY AT 
DIFFERENT PERIODS. 
ABOUT the year 900, king Alfred left to each of his 
daughters 1001. in money. 
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In 1221, Joan, eldest daughter to king John, upon her 
marriage with Alexander, king of Scotland, had a dowry of 
1000]. per annum. 

In 1278, Edward the First gave with his daughter Joan, 
contracted to the son of the king of the Romans, 10,000 marks 
sterling, but this to be restored in case the prince died before 
her. 

In 1314, Elizabeth, consort of Robert Bruce, king of 
Scotland, being imprisoned in England, was allowed forherself 
and family 20s. a week. 

In 1350, Joan of Oxford, nurse to the Black Prince, had 
a pension of 10l. per annum, and Maud Plumpion, a rocker, 
had ten marks.* y 

The pensions allowed by the king to the Cardinals, and 
great officers of the Pope, who were in a manner retained by 
the court of England, were, at the most, 50 marks a year. 

In 1351, workmen were to take their wages in wheat, at 
the rate of 10d. a bushel; a master-carpenter, mason, or ti- 
ler, was allowed by the day Sd. their journeymen 2d, and 
their servants, or boys, three half pence. 

In 1402, the salary of a Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench was 401. per annum. 

In 1408, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
had 55 marks per annum. 

In 1545, the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench had an ad- 
dition of 301. to his salary; and each justice of the same 
Bench, and Common Pleas, 201. 

In Henry the Seventh’s time, an Admiral, if a Knight, 
had, while at sea, 4s. per day ; if a Baron 6s. &d. and if aa 
Earl 13s. 4d. 


* A mark is 13s. 4d. sterling. 


MOUSE OF CORRECTION IN BARCELONA. FROM TOWNSEND'S 
TRAVELS IN SPAIN, 


THERE is one house of correction which is too remark- 
able to be passed over in silence. It embraces two objects ; 
the first is the reformation of prostitutes and female thieves ; 
the second the correction of womén who fail in their obliga- 
tion to their husbands ; and of those who either neglect or 
disgrace their families. The house for these purposes being 
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divided into distinct portions, without any communication 
between them, the one is called real casa degalera, and the 
other real casa de correccion. For each of those who are 
shut up in the former the king allows seven derniers to pur- 
chase eighteen ounces of bread, and nine derniers, which is 
nearly one penny sterling, to procure meat. The fund for 
this arises from fines ; but to aid this fund the women are 
obliged to work as long as they can see. By their labour 
they earn about five shillings a month, half of which they 
have for themselves, whilst of the other half the Alcayde, 
or governor, has one eighteenth to stimulate his artention to 
his duty. These women, working thus from light to light, 
would earn much more were it not for the multitude of holy 
days. The ladies, who deserve more severe correction than 
their husbands, fathers, or other relations can properly ad- 
minister, are confined by the magistrates for a term propor- 
tioned to their offences in this raya? mansion, or casa real de 
correccion. The relation at whose suit they are taken into 
custody pays three sueldos, or four pence hal! penny per cay 
for their maintenance ; and with this scanty provision they 
must be contented. Here they are compelled to work, and 
the produce of their labour is deposited for them tll the 
time of their confinement is expired. The whole building 
will contain five hundred women ; but at present there are 
only one hundred and thirteen. Among these are some la- 
dies of condition, who are supposed to be visiting some dis- 
tant friends. Here they receive bodily correction when it 
is judged necessary for their reformation. This establish- 
ment is under the direction and government of the Tegene? 
de la audiencia, assisted by the two senior criminal judges 
with the alcayde and his attendants. One of these judges 
conducted me through the several apartments, and from him 
I received my information. Among other particulars, he 
told me that they had then under discipline a iady of fashion, 
accused of drunkenness, and of being imprudent in her con- 
duct. As she was a widow, the party accusing was her 
brother in law, the marquis of 

The judges of the court are universally acknowledged to 
be men of probity, and worthy of the high degree of confi- 
dence thus placed in them. One of them, Don Francisco de 
Zamora, to whom I am indebted for the most polite atten- 
tions, is a gentleman of indefatigable application and of uni- 
versal knowledge. 
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CANINE ANECDOTES. 


THERE is a chapter in one of our metaphysical writers, 
shewing how dogs make syllogisms. The illustration is de- 
cisive. A dog loses sight of his master, and follows him by 
the scent till the road branches into three ; he smells at the 
first, and at the second, and then without smelling further 
gallops along the third. ‘That animals should be found to 
possess every faculty which is necessary for their well-being, 
is nothing wonderful ; the wonder would be if they did not ; 
but they sometimes display a reach of intellect beyond this. 
For instance ; dogs have a sense of time, so as to count the 
days of the week. My grand-tather had one, who trudged 
two miles every Saturday to market, to cater for himself in 
the shambles. I know another more extraordinary and well 
authenticated example ; a dog which had belonged to an 
Irishman, and was sold by him in England, would never touch 
a morsel of food on a Friday ; the Irishman had made him 
as good a catholic as himself. This dog never forsook the 
sick bed of his last master, and, when he was dead, refused 
to eat, and died also. 

A dog of my acquaintance found a bitch in the streets, 
who had lost her master, and was ready to whelp: he brought 
her home, put her in possession of his kennel, and regularly 
carried his food to her, which it may be supposed he was 
not suffered to want during her confinement. For his gal- 
lantry his name deserves to be mentioned ; it was Pincher ; 
some of his other acquaintance may remember him. When- 
ever Pincher saw a trunk packing up in the house, he ab- 
sconded for the next four-and-twenty hours. He was of 
opinion that home was the best place. 


J. AIKIN, M. D. 
August 27, 1808. 


THE FOLLOWING EXAMPLE OF UNCOMMON FECUNDITY WAS 
PUBLISHED IN. THE RUSSIAN NEWS-PAPERS IN THE 
YEAR 1782. 


SAN-PETERSBURGH, June 4th. In the matriculgr 
book of the inhabitants of the county called Trooiska, remit- 
ted this year (1782) into the chancery of the town of Mos- 
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kowa, there is made mention of a peasant, named Pheador 
Vacilitz (Theodore Basilides) 75 years old, who was mar- 
ried but twice, and has a very numerous family. His first 
wife lay in twenty-seven times ; she was brought forth of 
four children at a time, at four births ; of three at a time, at 
seven births ; and of twins at sixteen births; so that in all 
she brought forth sixty-nine children. His second wife 
gave light to eighteen children in eight deliveries, to two in 
six, and to three children in two deliveries ; so that in five- 
and-thirty labours of his two wives, that peasant became the 
father of eighty-seven children, of whom eighty three are 
now living. (1782. 

In the reign of the empress Elizabeth, Petrovan (Betsey, 
daughter of Peter) another peasant, was introduced before 
this great princess, with a file of eighty -two of his lawful 
children, and graciously by her majesty gratified with a 
pension. We have now in this city, a pees born in the 
vear 1745, who left his native country, San-Petersburgh, in 
the year 1773, when he had five brothers and sisters born 
before him, and twenty-seven after, so that his father and 
mother had thirty-three children, and were in good health 
and high spirits *vyhen he departed from them. Among the 
ancients the north of Europe was called the nursery of man- 
kind, seminarium generis humani, and it is still the officina 
gentium 





THE MERRY ANDREW. 


“ Acertain knight, swore by his honour, the pancakes were 
good and the mustard was naught—now Dil stand to it, the 
mustard was good and the pancakes were naught ; and yet was 
not this knight foresworn—for to swear by ‘that that is not, 
you are not foresworn. 


Toucustone. As You Lixr It. 


I HAVE long determined within myself to write a trea- 
tise upon swearing, as I understand from the majority of 
my acquaintance, that this habit is condemned by several.— 

I acknowledge that the vu/gar method of swearing is very 
unbecoming a gentleman ; but I hope to prove that there is 
a genteel mode that gives a je ne scat quoi to our language. 

“There is a great difference between cursing and swearing; 

the former is shocking to a degree ; and there is one day in 
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THE MERRY ANDREW. 121 


the year that I would not go to church upon this account ; 
for I cannot bear the thoughts of cursing my neighbours. 

Swearing, in its ¢rve light, | acknowledge to be asin ; and 
I think it not only impious, but vulgar to a degree. I con- 
fess there is no fun in swearing by our Maker, or in making 
use of any word that offends religion. This practice betrays 
a base mind, and must be condemned even by the Merry 
Andrew himself. 

But a man may, in a just cause, swear to any thing that 
appertains to himself, so that he does not violate it—this is 
done by even the greatest enemies to swearing.—How fre- 
quently may we hear from the lips of the most pious—upon 
my life, upon my soul, upon my honour, &c. To tell the truth, 
I see nomeaning in it ; and any thing without meaning must 
certainly be, at least, absurd. But the practice of swearing 
thus—if it Aas not, undoubtedly hada great deal of force 
and signification —A lover, whose all depends upon the 
smiles of his mistress, has a very good right to swear by his 
life and soul; and formerly, when titled men adhered to 
principle and justice, they dignified themselves by swearing 
upon their HONOUR ; to be sure as, tempora mutantur et nos 
mutamur cum illis, the custom may be deemed somewhat ri- 
diculous ; lovers being now-a-days more the lovers of sor- 
did interest than sublime virtue ; and many of our great peo- 
ple having forfeited all pretensions to honour before their 
greatness was acquired. ‘There are very few, therefore, who 
torswear themselves by swearing upon their jonour, their 
word, or their conscience ; the former, as before observed, 
being forfeited long ago; the second, of course, not in pos- 
session ; and the latter, in consequence thereof, lulled to sleep. 
Forgive me, courteous reader, for being thus sentimental ; 
butreally [ cannot forbear, the subject is so serious. 

Genteel swearing consists in using those words which are 
suitable to the subject, and not common. Now I think, as 
it would be somewhat novel, that it would be very genteel 
for alover to swear by his /eart—that place of tenderness 
and susceptibility! but, perhaps, the great critics would 
deem it a blunder, or an evasion, like the £night’s honour ; 
(see the motto).—Ail real lovers (as supposed) having /ost 
thetr hearts. 

There have been as many corruptions in swearing as any 
thing else ; several, not knowing the origin of some swear- 
ing expressions, make very improper use of them. When 
large buttons were in the fashion, a dashing blood then intro- 
duced the phrase of dash my buttons ! but now we may hear 
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it from the mouth of many a petty landlord, who has not a 
singie button to his coat. 

The ancients were very happy in having a number of gods 
which answered every subject. Whenever a Cesar wished 
to boast of his strength, he need only say, “By Hercules, I 
am the man.” If a lover wished to animate his mistress, 
he might exclaim, “ By Prometheus, Ym all on fire.” A 
blacksmith could swear by Vu/can, a soldier by Adars, a prude 
by Diana; thus every one would have an applicable oath. 

[ think as it was formerly the way to swear by deceased 
heroes, such as Achilles, Hector, and so on, that we should 
adopt the same, and thus immortalize the name of Washing- 
ton, Nelson, Montgomery, Waine, Moore, Wolf, &c. 

There are several expressions that seem to me to include 
both swearing and cursing, which must not pass our notice. 
We may hear greybeards very often say, Gadsosy ! this is 
certainly a corruption of Gods, O see! Egad and Icod is an 
evasive way of sy vearing by our Maker.—Qdsheart ! Odslife ! 
&c. are, in my opinion, only exclamations, signifying Oh 
heart! Oh life! &c. A flower girl may therefore very pro- 
perly say Ods dazy ! Exclamations are a great proof of sim- 
plicity ,and therefore vi ‘ry innocent. What can be more 
rustic than Oh gemini ! There can be no harm in any thing 
that has no meaning. Hoydens, we read, very often swear 
by Goles, after one M Goles, who was a black. smith and cler- 
gvman at Gretna Green. Several of our old oaths are exceed- 
ingly applicable and worthy of commendation.—What can 
be more expressive when a man is very hot with passion, 
than fire and faggots ? Nothing, I am sure, can speak his 
heat and warmth more ! 

Let your conscientious persons say what they will, our 
language would be very lame indeed, only for the wued 
damn’d. There is no epithet in the E nglish tongue that has 
a greater varicty of applications, or more force, Sheis a 
damn’d fine girl! conveys to our understanding beauty be- 
yend ail description. Damn’d hot, Damu'’d cold, &c. &e. 
are more forcible than exceedingly hot, immensely cold ; in 
short, this fashionable word is beyond even the superlative 
degree ; ; for, ifone buck cries, “ My girl is the loveliest girl 
on earth!” another will exclaim, * Don’t compare yours, 
for mine is damn’d lovely !’ and thus, as it evidently ex- 
ceeds the superlative degree, there 18 greater propriety in 

saying damn’d good, than the best. 
e should, always, in discourse, endeavor to make use of 
ial sulin as may strike the auditor witha just sense of what 
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we are talking; and where is the sin of such swearing ? For 
my part Ican see none ; but on the contrary, think it adds 
force to the expression, and gentility to theorator. It would 
be both needless and presumptuous in me to offer examples 
of this kind, when a more eloquent and learned man has al- 
ready, in acomedy, called the Rivals, by his character Acres, 
fully set it forth, no doubt, for the imitation and practice of 
all the fashionable and genteel. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE STONE OF MEXICO, CALLED FILTHRU™M 
LAPIS, AS SERVING TO STRAIN WATER—EXKTRACTED FROM 
THE ACTS OF LEIPSIC. 


THERE grows in some parts of the gulph of Mexico a 
kind of Mushroom upon the rocks, about a hundred fath- 
oms under water. It petrifiesin the air; and the Spaniards 
of America convey the largest into the South sea, from 
whence they are transported to the Japanese, who pay a great 
price for them, because they believe those mushrooms, have 
the faculty of procuring long life. The Japanese get them 
hollowed like a pot, to receive liquors into them, especially 
water, which is their common drink. The water passes 
through this porous stone, and, tho’ the liquor be never so 
clear, it leaves in it a great sediment, wherchy it becomes 
lighter, clearer, and wholesomer. Hence it is that the Ja- 
panese, who value health abeve all things, have always a 
cupboard, in which they keep those strainers very carefully 
locked up, calling them their treasure. The water thus 
strained keeps cool for a considerable time, and is never 
spoiled. A wealthy Spaniard seldom returns from Mexico 
into his country, without some of those stones, either for 
his own use or for his friends, it being accounted a very no- 
ble present. ‘The largest hold about five or six pints of wa- 
ter. Some are so thin that the water gets through them too 
fast. In this case, they put two orthree into one another; 
but a single one, if thick enouyh, purifies the water more 
perfectly, as appears by the weight of the liquor. 
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124 METEORIC STONES. 
METEORIC STONES. 


The following letter is from Dr. Bricknell, of Charleston, te 
President Meigs, of the University of Athens, in the state 
of Georgia, on the subject of the falling of stones from the 
atmosphere. 

* SAVANNAH, 22d FeB. 1809. 
“DEAR SIR, 

* YOUR very obliging and scientific letter, relative to the 
fall of stones (some ima state of ignition) from the atmos- 
phere in different parts of Connecticut, on the 14th Decem- 
ber, 1808, was handed to me by my friend Mr. Harris. 
Various opinions relative to this phenomenon have delayed 
my reply. 

‘© The descent of stones from our atmosphere, on sea and 
land, at different times, and in various parts of the world, 
as attested by history, is no less true than formidable and 
astonishing. Many instances of this kind, which are not on 
record, have doubtless occurred. 

“I recollect reading in Livy, when a boy, of the descent 
of a shower of stones in Italy, to the no small amazement 
of myself and classmates. Such a shower fell, not long ago, 
upon a vessel at sea bound to Charleston (S. C.) from which 
the terrified seamen took refuge between decks after shutting 
the hatches. Specimens of these stones are preserved. 

“ A terrible shower of stones is said to have descended in 
Benares (India) lately: and we have a circumstantial his- 
tory of a shower of burning stones, which fell in different 
parts of Parma (Italy) last April. One of these upon being 
examined, affected the magnetic needle. Its specific gravity 
was more than thrice that of water, and its surface was vit- 
rified, as if it had been acted upon by violence or other pow- 
erful heat. 

“« It contained filicious earth, oxyd of iron, magnesia, oxyd 
of nickel, oxyd of Manganese, oxyd of chrome, and sul- 
phur ; not, however, in equal proportions. 

“« As water cannot ascend spontaneously into the atmos- 
phere, (I mean without the agency of whirlwinds, or other 
adequate force) before its levity is augmented by resolution 
into its constituent gases, the ascent of a body of stone, met- 
als, &c. whose density exceeds that of water, must be impos- 
sible, without volcania or other powerful agency. We may 
here remark, that the vertical and moving pillars of sand, ob- 
served in various parts of the world, occasionally, appear te 
be raised as water spouts are, by winds. 
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METEORIC STONES. 


“ Hlad the ponderous bodies of stones, metal, &c. which 
have frequently fallen from the atmosphere for ages, de- 
scended from the moon, or other planets or satellites, the in- 
crease of matter in the earth, augmenting its centripetal 
force, must have drawn it nearer to the sun (Newton’s prin- 
cip. lib. 3. prop. 7.) shortened our year by diminishing the 
semi-diameter of our orbit, increased the velocity of the 
earth’s motion, (princip. lib. 3. prop. 2.) and increased 
the solar parallax as we approached him, (Euclid, lib. 3. 
prop. 20.) 

‘Had these meteoric stones come from the moon, the 
loss of matter lessening her gravitation and celerity, must 
have carried her to a greater distance from us, diminished 
her parallax and lessened the number of her annual lunations, 
by the above cited doctrines. 

** None of these consequences having occurred, we must 
infer, that the quantity of matter in the earth is unchanged 
since the creation, and consequently that these zroptic 
stones are thrown from our volcanoes. 

‘© Many of these stones, which you have mentioned, are 
probably from Hecla, which has been in a state of dreadful 
explosion occasionally, of late ; and the flaming stones from 
the south-west and eastward, are likely to have come from 
the islands, or from the country between Lima and Quito, 
which has been in vehement commotion. 

“The force and direction of the wind acting upon these 
meteoric stones, as well as the state of the air, must have 
effects—a copious quantity of oxigen gas must give them 
additional splendor in their passage through it. 

‘** When the wind is with or against them, their velocity 
and the distance they travel will be proportionately affected ; 
lateral wind must act upon them as the angular bearing and 
vental impetus, [ Newton’s princip. lex. 3.co. 1.] 

** These stones are seen to fall back into the crater gen- 
erally, in calm weather ; but are carried off by the winds, 
and finally descend to the earth, after describing a parabola, 
more or less elevated inthe atmosphere, proportionate te 
their projectile force and centripetal power. 

“‘ | remain, sir, with the highest esteem, your friend and 
humble servant. 


“JOHN BRICKELL. 
“ Mr. President Meics, 


** Franklin College, Athens, Geo.” 
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126 THE BEAR. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


A SAILOR of Martinique, married a young woman, as 
virtuous as she was beautiful, and she, having e xpended all 
the little money her husband had left her before he embark- 

ed, had recourse to a wealthy citizen, to whose protec- 
tion she had been confided. The citizen, inflamed with the 
charms of the fair borrower, demanded as the price of his 
services the surrender of her virtue: relying on the hope ot 
her husband’s return, and shuddering with indignation at the 
proposal, the insulted woman refused him without hesita- 
tion. The sailor did not arrive; and ina few days, all the 
resources of his unha ‘ppy wite were exhausted ; want too 
clearly made her sensible of her situation; she was a mo- 
ther—and dreading to behold one infant perish at that breast 
which nourished it; andthe other, whose maturer age de- 
manded bread, expire of hunger before her; she sought the 
tyrant again, in the hop e of softening him. But prayers and 
tears could obtain nothing from the barbarian: she was for- 
ced tocapitulate; and, vanquished by necessity, she permit- 
ted him to come to supper with her. After a meal which 
was spiritless, the citizen pressed her to fulfil her promise. 
The poor woman to‘ ok him tothe cradle where her cA//d was 


sleeping ; and then pressing it to her bosom, her eyes full of 


tears, she saidto it—** Drink, my dear babe! drink fre ely ; 
thou yet receivest the milk of avirtuous woman, whom ne- 
cessity alone stabs to the heart. To-morrow, for alas! I 
cannot wean thee—to-morrow thou wilt drink the milk of 
an unhappy’————her tears finished the sentence. The 
citizen beheld—and was moved at the sight-—-Throwing hi: 
purse at her feet, he exclaimed—“ It is not possible to resist 
so much virtue !” 


THE BEAR. 


A CURIOUS occurrence took place inthe neighborhood 
of Lyons, (saysa F rench newspaper 7)—A dancing bear and 
his master went some time ago to a farmer’s house , not far 
from the city of Lyons, in quest of a night’s lodging ; Itwas 
not very natural that suth guests should meet with a very 
welcome reception ; but it was rather late, the weather abomi- 
nably cold, and no other asylum nearat hand. [t happened that 

the farmer was next day to go to town to sell some catth 
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and with that intention had put thirty sheep into a separate 
stable ; his humanity, however, induced him to turn out his 
poor sheep, in orderto give a fit accommodation to his Bear- 
ish Majesty; after which he took home the show-man to 
sleep at his own house. About midnight, every one was 
awakened, and alarmed by the most dreadful howlings and 
lamentations; when upon inquiry, it appeared that two 
thieves, who were ignorant of the event of the evening, 
came to his stable to carry away the sheep, little thinking of 
the kind of reception that awaited them. On examining the 
stables, one of them was found torn in pieces by the bear, 
and the other struggling in the embraces of the terrific animal. 
The show-man, however, succeeded in extricating the thief, 
and in muzzling the bear. Thus was the farmer rescued 
from a loss that must have wholly ruined him, and recom- 
pensed for the hospitality he had so generously exercised. 


ON THE INCREASE OF FISH, FROM DR. WILLIAMS HISTORY 
OF VERMONT. 


OF the small fish, which reside in the brooks and small 
streams, the most numerous and useful, are the trout, perch 
and sucker. ‘The trout, in its colour, form and taste, re- 
sembles the salmon trout, but is of much smaller dimensions. 
The largest of them, will not weigh more than two pounds 
and an half or three pounds. This fish is found in all the 
streams, which have their origin in the mountains ; and gen- 
erally very near their sources, in the high lands. The 
perch and the sucker are also very numerous, and useful, and 
of nearly the same dimensions. The most uncommon in- 
stance, which I have ever seen, of the multiplying power of 
nature, was in the increase of these fish. At Tinmouth is 
a brook about twenty or thirty feet wide, and two or three 
deep ; in which the trout and sucker were to be found of the 
common size, and number. A dam was built across this 
stream, for the purpose of supplying water fora saw-mill. 
‘This dam formed a pond, which covered by estimation, a- 
bout a thousand acres, where the trees were thick, and the 
soil had never been cultivated. In two or three vears, the 
fish were multiplied to an incredible number. They were 
so numerous, that at the upper end of the pond where the 
brook fell into it, in the spring the fish are seen running one 
ever another ; embarrassed with their own embers ; and 
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unable to escape from any attempt that is made to take them. 
They are taken by the hands at pleasure ; and the swine 
catch them without difficulty. With anet, the fishermen 
often take a bushel at a draught and repeat their labour, with 
the same success. Carts are loaded with them, in as shorta 
time, as the people could gather them up, when thrown upon 
the banks ; and it is customary to sell them in the fishing 
season for a shilling by the bushel. While they have thus 
increased in number they are become more than double to 
their former size.—This extreme increase does not seem to 
be derived from any other cause, than that of collecting the 
waters in such a quantity, as to form the pond ; and thus 
increase the means of subsistence, by carrying the water over 
adarge tract of rich and uncultivated land. Events of a 
similar nature generally take place, when an artificial pond 
is made in any part of the country, net before cultivated ; 
and probably from the same cause. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CELFBRATED MOUNT ST.MICHAEL, WHICH 
WAS ONE OF THE STATE PRISONS, NEAR GRANVILLE IN 
FRANCE. 


Fhis affecting Narrative was transmitted in the Month of 
August, 1775, from the Ingenious Mr. Wraxall, who at 
that time was making a Tour through the Western and 
Southern Provinces of France, to one of his Friends. 
Mr. Wraxall observes, that, though he wishes to prepare 
his Correspondent for a recital, in which the Marvellous 
and Astonishing predominate, his Pen will ever be under 
the Guidance of Truth, and proceeds to his animated De- 
scription in these Words : 





DESIROUS to visit the celebrated Mount St. Michacl, 
[ hired two horses, and set out early in the morning. It is 
about twenty miles from Granville, and the road lying along 
the sea-shore renders it very pleasant. I got to Genet, a lit- 
tle village, before noon. From hence it is only a league to 
the Mount; but as it lies entirely across the sands, which 
are only passable at low tide, it becomes indispensibly requi- 
site to procure aguide. Ididso, and arrived there at one 
in the afternoon. 

This extraordinary rock, for it is no more, rises in the mid- 

dle of the bay of Avranches. Nature has comple tely forti- 
fed one side by its craggy and almost perpendicular descent, 
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which renders it impracticable for courage or address, how- 
ever consummate, to scale or mount it. ‘The other parts are 
surrounded by walls fenced with semilunar towers in the 
Gothic manner ; but sufficiently strong, superadded to the 
advantages of its situation, to despise all attack. At the 
foot of the mountain, begins a street or town, which winds 
round its base to aconsiderable height. Above, are cham- 
bers where prisoners of state are kept, and other buildings 
intended for residence ; and on the summit is erected the 
Abbey itself, occupying a prodigious space of ground, and 
of a strength and solidity equalto its enormous size; since 
it has stood all the storms of heaven, in this elevated and ex- 
posed situation, during many centuries.—I spent the whole 
afternoon in the different parts of this edifice; and as the 
Swiss who conducted me through them, found he could not 
gratify my curiosity too minutely, he left no apartment or 
chamber unseen. 

The * Salle de Chevalerie,” or Knight’s-hall, reminded me 
of that at Marienbourg in Polish Prussia. IJtis equally spa- 
cious ; but more barbarous and rude, because some hundred 
years prior in its erection. Here the Knights of St. Michael 
used to meet in solemn convocation on important occasions. 
They were the defenders- and guardians of this Mountain 
and Abbey, as those of the Temple, and of St. John of Je- 
rusalem, were to the Holy Sepulchre.—At one end isa paint- 
ing of the Arch-angel, the patron of their order; and in this 
hail Louis the Eleventh first instituted, and mvested with 
the insignia of knighthood, the chevaliers of the cross of St. 
Michael. 

We passed on through several lesser rooms into a long 
passage, on one side of which the Swiss opened a deor, and 
through a narrow entrance, perfectly dark, he led me by a 
second door, into an apartment or dungeon—for it rather 
merited the latter than the former appellation—in the mid- 
dle of which stood acage. It was composed of prodigious 
wooden bars ; and the wicket which admitted into it, was 
ten or twelve inches in thickness. I went into the inside: 
The space it comprised was about twelve or fourteen feet 
square ; and it might be nearly twenty in height. This was 
the abode of many eminent victims in former ages, whose 
names and miseries are now obliterated and forgotten. 

“There was (said my conductor) towards the latter end of 
the last century, acertain news-writer in Holland, who had 
presumed (o print some very severe and sarcastic reflections 
on Madame de Maintenon and Louis the Fourteenth. 
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Some months after he was induced, by a person sent express- 
ly for that purpose, to make a tour into Irene Flanders.— 
‘The instant he had quitted the Dutch territories, he was put 
under arrest, and immediately, by his majesty’s express com- 
mand, conducted to this place. They shut him up in this 
cage. Here he lived upwards of three and twenty years ; 


and here he, at length expired. During the long nights of 


winter (continued the man) no candle or fire was allowed 
him. He was not permitted to have any book. He saw 
no human face except the jailer, who came once every day 
to present him, through a hole in the wicket, his httle por- 
tion of bread and wine. No instrument was given him with 
which he eould destroy himself, but he found means at length 
to draw out a nail from the wood, with which he cut or en- 
graved, on the bars of his cage, certain fleurs de lis, and ar- 
morial bearings, which formed his only employment and re- 
creation. These I saw, and they are indeed very curious- 
1y performed, with so rude a tool. 

As [ stood within this dreadful engine, my heart sunk 
within me. I execrated the vengeance of the prince, who, 
for such a trespass, gould inflict so disproportionate and tre- 
mendous a punishment. I thought the towers and pinna- 
cles of the Abbey seemed to shake, as conscious of the cru- 
elty committed in their gloomy round; and I hastened out 
of this sad apartment, impressed with feelings of the deep- 
est pity and indignation. 

“ It is now fifteen years (said the Swiss) since a gentle- 
man terminated his days i in that cage ; it was before I came 
to reside here: But there is one instance vithin my memo- 
ry. M. de F———, a person of rank, wa conducted here 
by command of the late king ; he remained three vears shut 
up init. I fed him myself every day ; but he was allowed 
books and candle to divert his misery; and at length the 
Abbot,touched with his deplorable calamities, requested and 
obtained, the Royal pardon. He was set tree, and is now a- 
live in France. 

* The subterranean chambers (added he) in this moun- 
tain, are so numerous, that we know them not ourselves.— 
There are certain dungeons, called Oubliettes, into which 
they were accustomed anciently to let down malefactors guil- 
ty of very heinous crimes. They provided them with a loat 
of bread anda bottle of wine ; and then they were totally 
forgotten, and left to perish by hunger in the dar! k vaults of 
the rock. This punishment has not, howe ver, been inflicted 
by any king in the last or present century.” 
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We continued our progress through the Abbey. He led 
me into a chamber, in one corner of which was a kind of 
window ; between this and the wall of the building was a 
very deep space or hollow of near a hundred feet perpen- 
dicular, and at the bottom was another window opening to 
the sea. It is called ** The hole of Montgomeri.” The 
history of it is this: You will recollect, that, in the year 
1559, Henry the Second, king of France, was unfortunately 
killed at a tournament by the countde Montgomeri. Itwas 
not intended on that nobleman’s part ; and he was forced 
contrary to his inclination to push:the lance against his sove- 
reign, by his express command. He was a Hugonaut, and, 
having escaped the massacre of Paris and Coligni, made 
head against the royal forces in Normandy, supported by 
queen Elizabeth with armsand money. Being driven from 
his fortresses in those parts, he retired to a rock called the 
“© Tombelaine.’? This is another, similar to the * Mount 
St. Michael,” only three quarters of a league distance from 
it, and nearly of equal dimensions. At that time there was 
acastle on it, afterwards demolished, and of which now 
scarce any vestiges remain. From this fastness, only acces- 
sible at low tides, he continually made excursions, and an- 
noyed the enemy, who never dared to attack him. He 
coined money, laid all the adjacent country under contribu- 
tion, and rendered himself universally dreaded. Desirous, 
however, to surprize the Mount St. Michael, he found means 
to engage one of the monks resident in the Abbey, who 
promised to give him the signal for his enterprize, by dis- 
playing a handkerchief. The treacherous monk, having made 
the signal, betrayed him, and armed all his associates, who 
waited Montgomeri’s arrival. The chieftain came attended 
by fifty chosen soldiers, desperate, and capable of any at- 
tempt. They crossed the sand, and, having placed their 
scaling ladders, mounted one by ome. As they came to the 
top, they were ‘dispatched each in turn, without noise.— 
Montgomeri, who followed last, at length discovered the 
perfidy, and escaped only with two of his men, with whom 
he regained the Tombelaine. They preserve with great 
care the ladders and grappling irons used on this occasion. 
You perhaps remember the subsequent fate of the Count 
himself. He was at last besieged and taken prisoner by the 
marechal de Matignon, in 1674, at Domfront in Normandy : 
and Catharine of Medicis, who detested him for his having 
been, though innocently, the cause of her husband’s death, 
ordered him to be immediately executed. 
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The church itself detained me a long time, and is matte: 
of high curiosity. It rests on nine pillars of most enormous 
dimensions, which stand upon the solid rock. I did not 
measure them ; but, as far as the gloominess of the place 
would admit, [ apprehend that each of them must be five and 
twenty feet in circumference. Besides these, there are two 
others of much inferior size, which support the centre of 
the church, over which is the tower. If the prodigious in- 
cumbhent weight be considered, and the nature of its situa- 
tion, nothing less massy could sustain the edifice. They 
seem as if designed to outlive the ravages of time, and the 
convulsions of nature. But before we enter the church itself, 
I must inform you of the absurd and legendary cause whic h 
first produced it. 

In the reign of Childebert the second, there was a bishop 
of Avranches, named St. Aubert. To this holy man the 
Arghangel, Michael, was pleased to appear one night and 
o d him to go to this rock, and there build him a church. 

ubert, who seems to have been a little incredulous, 
eated it as adream: The Angel came again, repeated his 
‘anjunction, and not being obeyed the third time, he, by wav 
Pinoriatingt it on the bishop’s memory, made a hole in his 
skull, by touching it with his thumb. In the treasury of 
the church I saw this curious skull. It is enclosed in a lit- 
tle shrine of gold, and a crystal, which opens over the 
orifice, admits the gratification of curiosity by the 
minutést examination of it. The hole is of asize and 
oa justly proportioned to the thumb supposed to have 
ed it, and, whether done with a knife, or by what 
ieee Ais perforated, [ cannot determine. The bishop, 
however, upon this sensible mark of the divine pleasure, de- 
layedino longer, but repaired to the rock and constructed a 
small church, as he had been commanded.—Here the fable 
ends ; and true history supplying its place, informs us, that 
it wag in 966, when Richard, the second duke of Norm: andy, 
\ be egan to build the Abbey. It was completed about the 
"| year 1070, under W iMiam the Conqueror, though many 
other additions were made by succeeding Abbots. 
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THE SINGULAR ADVENTURES OF BERTHOLDE, 
(With his Effigy curiously engraved.) 


BERTHOLDE had alarge head, as round as a foot-ball, 
adorned with réd hair very strait, and which had a great 
resemblance to the bristles of a hog; an extremely short 
forehead, furrowed with wrinkles; two little blear eyes, 
edged round with a border of bright carnation, and over- 
shadowed by a pair of large eye-brows, which, upon occasion, 
might be made use of as brushes ; a flat red nose, resembling 
an extinguisher; a wide mouth, from which proceeded two 
long crooked teeth, not unlike the tusks of a boar, and point- 
ing to a pair of ears, like those which formerly belonged to 
Midas ; a lip of a monstrous thickness, which hung down on 
a chin, that seemed to sink under the load of a beard, thick, 
strait, and bristly ; a very short neck, which nature had adorn- 
ed with a kind of necklaces formed of ten or twelve small 
wens. The rest of his body was perfectly agreeable to the 
gt@esque appearance of his visage; so that, fram head to 
toof, he was a kind of monsterpywho, by his deformity, and 
the hair with which he was covered, had a greater resemb- 
lance to a bear half licked into form, than to a human crea- 
ture. 

But though nature had treated him so ill with respect to 
his body, she.had recompensed him by the subtilty, the a- 
gregableness, and the solidity of the mind she had united 
toi his advantage, infinitely more precious than all others, 
raised him from bejng a simple and mean peasant, to be 
the favourite of a great prince, and happily extricated him 
out of all the snares and dangers that had been laid for him. 

Bertholde was born of poor parents, in a village called Ber- 
tagnona, atsome miles distance from Verona. ‘The small 
fortune of his father, and his having ten children, would not 
permit the good man to give them the leasteducation. But 
as for Bertholde, he had a fund of wit, which sufficiently 
made him amends for the poverty of his parents, and the de- 
formity of his person, which was more fit to affright children, 
than to raise his fortune ; and, therefore, the nurses and 
mothers of the village had nothing more to do, but to men- 
tion his name to Make their children quiet when crying, or 
to make them cry when they were quiet. 

But the pleasure he gave to the other peasants, was equal 
to the terror his figure caused in the little innocents. Ber- 
*tholde diverted them on Sunday, and every festival, withthe 
VOL. 1. 18] 
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sallies of his wit: he instructed them by excellent sentences, 
which he uttered from time to time ; so that, to the priest 
and the lord of the manor, no person in the village was treat- 
ed with greater respect. His poverty, contrary to cus.om, 
was not considered as a vice; and, what is very strange, it 
did not render him the object of aversion and contempt. So 
far was this from being the case, the honest country people, \ By 
in order to keep him amongst them, would have contributed ) 
to his support; but he not being willing to be a burthen to 

them, chose rather to leave the village, and to seek a living 

elsewhere. 

With this view he went to Verona, where Alboin, the first > 
king of the Lombards, after havipg conquered the greatest 
part of Italy, kept his court. Chance conducted Bertholde 
to the palace of this prince, and while he was gazing and 
wondering at the beauty of the building, his attention was 
drawn aside, to observe two women at a small distance, who 
had neither nails nor fingers enough to scratch with, nor a 
volubility of tongue sufficient to give vent to the torrent of 
abuse they seemed willing to cast out at each other. 

Bertholde was so much diverted with this scene, that he 
had no inclination to put an end to it; but a stop was put to 
his satislaction by one of the king’s officers, who came with 
his orders for parting the combatants ; he commanded them 
to lay their complaints before his majesty, who had promis- 
ed to do them justice. Upon this their fury ceased, each 
picked up her cap, and finding her clothes torn, and her per- 
son something discomposed, they both begged leave to re- 
tire fora while, that they might appear, with greater decen- 
cy before the king. 

Bertholde hea ring this, conceived some idea of the good- 
ness of his sov ereiga, and as he had never seen him, resolv- 
ed to pay him a visit. In this age, the gates of palaces 
were not yet blocked up with guards, every one had free ac- 
cess to lay their grievances before the throne. 

Thougha peasant, though a clown, though disgraced by 
nature, reason dictated to him, that all men were formed by 
the same hand, and created in a perfect equality ; he there- 
fore thought there was no person on earth with whom he 
might not "be allowed to converse familiarly. 

In consequence of this principle, he entered the palace 
without any conductor, marched up stairs, traversed the 
“apartments, and entered into that in which the king was sur- 
rounded by his courtiers, who were conversing with him in 
a respectful posture, and laughing at the two women who had # 
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just been quarrelling before the window: but how great was 
their astonishment to see Bertholde walk in with his hat on 
his head, and, without speaking a word, come boldly up to 
them, and seat himself by the side of the king, ina chair 
which they, outof respect, had lefttempty! Surprized at this 
rusticity, and more still at his grotesque appearance, they 
stood immoveable at the view of this second Aisop, whose 
mean dress was very suitable to his deformity. From this 
rustic behaviour, the king easily guessed that he was one 
whom curiosity had brought to his court. And as he had 
learned from experience, that nature sometimes hides her 
treasures under the most unpromising form, he resoived to 
have a familiar convensation with him, and for a few minutes, 
in complaisance to the clown, to forget his own grandeur and 
dignity. Who are you? cried the prince to Bertholde :-— 
How did you come into the world? What is your country ? 
I am a man, replied the peasant; I came into the world in 
the manner Providence sent me, and the world itself is my 
country. 

The king then asked him several questions, which had not 


the least connexion with eachother. Atrialof wit,whichin 


those days was much used at the courts of sovereign princes. 
And this is the substance of the discourse, as it is preserved 
in the ancient records of the country. What thing is that 
which flies the swiftest ? cried the monarch.—Thought, an- 
swered Bertholde. What is the gulf that is never filled ?>— 
The avarice of the miser. What is most hateful in young 
people ?—Self conceit, because it makes them incorrigible. 
What is most ridiculous in the old ?—Love. Whoare most 
lavish of their caresses ?——~Those who intend to deceive us, 
and those who have already done it. What are the things 
most dangerous in a house ?>—A wicked wife, and the tongue 
of aservant. What is the husband’s most incurable disease? 
The infidelity of his wife. What way will you take to bring 
water in a sieve ?—I’ll stay till it is frozen. How will you 
catch a hare without running ?—TI will wait till I find her on 
the spit. 

The king was astonished at the readiness with which he 
answered these questions ; and to let him see his satisfaction, 
promised to give him any thing he could desire. I defy 
you, replied Bertholde, bluntly. How so, replied his ma- 
jesty ? Do you doubt my good will ?—No; but I aspire af- 
ter what you do not possess, and consequently cannot give 
tome. And what is this precious thing that I do not pos- 
sess ‘Felicity, which was never in the power of kings, 
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who enjoy less of it than the rest of mankind. How! am 
not I happy on so elevated a throne? Yes, you are, if the 
happiness of a man consists in the height of his seat. Do 
you see these lords and gentlemen that z are continually about 
me, would they be always ready to obey me, if they were 
not convinced of my power? And do you not see, in your 
turn, that there are as many crows, waiting to devour a 
carcase, and who, to prevent its seeing their de signs, begin 
by picking out its eyes. Well said, but ali this does not 
hinder me from shining in the midst of them, as the sun 
amongst the stars. ‘True, but tell me, shining sun, how 
many eclipses you are obliged to suffer ina year? Why 


do you put this question ! Because the continual flattery of 


these gentlemen will raise a cloud that must darken your 
understanding. On this foot then, you would not bea 
courtier? Miserable as I am, I should be sorry to be placed 
in the rank of slaves; besides, Iam neither knave, traitor, 
nor liar, and consequ ‘ntly have not the necessary qualities 
for succeeding 1 in this fine employment. What are you then 
to seek for at my court? What I have not been able to find 
there ; for I had im: agined a king to be as much above other 
men, as a steeple 1s above common houses; but I have 
soon found, that I have honoured them more than they 
deserve. 

Of all the virtues, those of frankness and sincerity have 
been in every age least reeompensed in a court. ‘This Ber- 
tholde experienced ; for the king, shocked at the little re- 
gard he expressed for his person, told him, that if he was 
unwilling to be turned out in an ignominious manner, he 
must leave the palace immediately. He obeyed; but as he 
was going, said, with an air of gaiety, that he was of the 
nature of Siok, which the more you attempt to drive away, 
the more obstinately are they bent on their return. I per- 
mit you to return like them, cried the monarch, provided 
you bring them along with you; but if you appear without 
them, you shall forfeit your head. Agreed, replied the 
peasant ; to do this, I will only take a step to our village. 
The king gave his consent, and Bertholde hasted aw ay.— 
The monarch did not doubt of his keeping his word; but 
had a great curiosity to see in what manner he would per- 
form it, and the clown soon satisfied him; for ke had no 
sooner reached the village, than running to a stable belong- 
ing to one of his brothers, he took out an old ass, whose 
back and buttocks had tost the friendly covering of a sound 
skin,and mounting on his back, turned again to Verona, ac- 
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companied by an infinite number of flies riding behind him, 
and this equippage arrived at the palace ; when commend- 
ing: the fidelity with which they had stuck to his beast, and 
attended him all the way, he told the king, that he kept his 
promise; and Alboin, pleased with the stratagem, soon 
conceived such an idea of his abilities, that he imagined he 
might be useful to him, in helping him to disentangle the 
intricacies of government, and therefore gave him free leave 
to stay at court. 

I shall omit the various contests between Bertholde and 
the king, on the virtues and vices of the laces, in which 
the king did justice to their merit, while our hero endea- 
voured to bring them into contempt. But I cannot avoid 
taking notice of a petition of the ladies of the court, to 
obtain a share in the government, and administration of 
affairs. 

The king having read their long request, which the 
queen had engaged the chancellor to deliver to him, rephi- 
ed, that this atlair being of very great importance, required 
his serious consideration ; that he would weigh the matter, 
and give the ladies an answer in an audience, to which they 
should be admitted the next day. 

Bertholde, the enemy of beauty, could not hear the peti- 
tion and reply, without bursting into a loud laugh. The king 
asked the reason: Bertholde ridiculed his compliance and 
the easiness of his temper, when the king replied, that he 
was In a terrible embarrassment; that he should be ruined 
it he granted their request, and that his danger would not 
he less if he refused it. A refusal, said he, will enrage 
them; they are able to revenge themselves, by making their 
husbands, who have the command of my troops, rise up 
against me. My dear Bertholde, added he; Bertholde, 
my faithful friend, help me out of this labyrinth: thy ima- 
gination, fertile in stratagems, has hitherto drawn thee out 
of the dangers thou hast fallen into at my court, and I am 
persuaded thou canst relieve me out of this. Bertholde . 
promised every thing, and desired the king to be satisfied. 
Having stood musing fora moment, he left the palace, went 
tothe market and bought a little bird: he shut it in a box 
in the presence of the king, gave it to him and desired him 
to send it to the qneen, for her to give it to the ladies who 
had presented her the petition, with a most express prohibi- 
tion against opening the box, on pain of incurring his high- 
est indignation ; but to keep it till the next day, when it 
should be opened before him, at the audience he had promis- 
ed to grant them. : 
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The officer to whom the box was given, discharged his 
commission, and the queen also gave the box to the ladies, 
who were sull with that princess, talking together on the 
answer the chancellor had brought from the king. As we 

easily persuade ourselves to believe what flatters our self- 
love, there was not one present who did not think that their 
request was aiready granted. His majesty, said they, is 
sensible of the justice of our demand, and as he is equity 
itselt, he immediateiy found that it was impossible for him 
to cohewn us; to heighten the favour which he will certainly 
grant us, he has oniy thought fit to defer it till to-morrow. 
There is now no doubt, continued they, but that this box 
contains something extremely yaluable, and the confidence 
with which he has deposited it in our hands shews also 
that he does not think us unworthy of the honour. Come, 
ladies, let him see that we deserve it, by an exact and faith- 
ful observance of the prohibition relating to this precious 
treasure. 

At this they took leave of the queen, and after havi ing a- 
greed to assetnble the next day at the governor’s lady’s, in 
order to go to the audience in a body, each returned home. 

They were hardly got home, when every one of them was 
Alled with an imp. ‘tient desire to know what it could be that 
was contained in that box ; and this impatience increased to 
such a degree, that they could not sleep ali night. Never 
was any hour watched for with more impatience, than that 
appointed for their assembling at the governor’s lady’s, and 
they were all there three quarters of an hour before the time 
appointed. They all began to discourse on the box they 
had received the evening before, which the governor h: ud 
taken from his wife as soon as she came home; and fearing 
lest her well known curiosity should bring him tnto dis- 
grace, had taken the precaution to lock it up in his cabinet. 
However, as the time of the audience approached, it was 
brought out and given to the assembly. 

The box no sooner appeared, than they viewed it with the 
utmost impatience, and all being eager to see the hidden 
treasure, several very fine speeches were made to shew 
that there could be no harm in just satisfying their curiosity ; 
in short, this was a proposal that met with tie unanimous 
concurrence of all present; and as the box had no lock, it 
was immediately opened, when out flew the little bird, which 
taking toa window that stood open, disappeared i in amoment. 
How shall I describe the consternation of these unhappy la- 
dies at seeing the bird fly away, and the box empty! They 
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had not time to see whether it was a linnet, anightingale, a 
canary bird, or a sparrow ; had they but known of what 
species it was, they would have another in its place ; but 
this secret was known only to the king and Bertholde. 

Their consternation now kept them silent, and they no 
sooner recovered their speech, than they burst into tears and 
lamentations. It was in vain for them, they said, to hide 
their disobedience from the king—with what face could they 
appear before him? And then reproaching themselves, O 
this unhappy, this cursed curiosity, cried the governor’s 
lady, has ruined us all! O fatal box, a thousand times more 
fatal than that of Pandora! If the curiosity that opened that 
box, occasioned evils on earth, a hope of deliverance, and 
a cure for those evils remained at the bottom; but alas !— 
alas! we have not this feeble consolation! 


[Zo be Continued. ] 
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EXPOSTULATION WITH THE MARRIED, BY D. G. 


THOU hast received a wife, O husband! to be the solace 
ofthy life, andthy partner tilt death. She has left her fa- 
ther’s shelter and her mother’s love, and trusted herself to 
thine. For the confidence she has reposed on thy faith, wilt 
thou shew her less ? Wilt thou wantonly grieve that bosom 
that has no other receptacle for its own griefs—but thine? 
Thou hast removed a flower that once pleased thee, and” 
which thou calledst heaven and earth to witness thou wouldst 
ever admire, into thy garden ; and canst thou look on, 
unconcernedly, and see it wither there ? Or is it become 
less dear to thine eyes, because thou knowest it to be thy 
property, and that though thou makest its seata wilderness, 
itmay not remove from thence! Be not that Barbarian ! 
Or, if thou wilt, give up thy name of man to the tiger of the 
desert, a savage of a milder nature than thee ! 

Thou hast, O Wife ! recetved a husband, to whom thou 
hast surrendered thy hand, resigned thy will, and pledged 
thy heart. The smile on thy brow that first won his regard, 
thou hast sworn should be perpetual to him. The affection 
that beamed from thine eyes and captivated his, thou hast 
caused him to believe shall ever dwell there, and brighten up 
his most cloudy moments in the darkest season of his dis- 
tress. Prove not false to thy word. Give him no room to 
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apprehend he has taken a hypocrite to his bosom: that the 
vision he had, before marriage, was only a pleasing, unreal, 
phantom ; ; now either vanished away, or changed into a 
ghastly form. Think of his active engagements and public 
cares and let thy gentle bosom be the pillow where all these 
cares may be forgot. If, from a contentious and tumultu- 


ous world he shoul: sometimes retire to thee, ruffled himself, 


encrease not thou his agitation by minute inquisition, or an 
aspect of disregard. Reflect, that it is his to eneounter the 
storm; it is thine to enjoy the calm. Enjoy it thyself, and 
sweeten it tohim. Exposed to the inclemencies of the air, 

wearied with fatigue of labour, or wasted with the intense- 
ness of thought, for thy subsistence, thy convenience, thv 
pleasure ; is it much if thy cheerfulness enhance his wel- 


come, and thy endearments give a relish to his repast? Has 


he met with anxiety abroad, and shall he also meet it at 
home! Have the shafts of misfortune been aimed at his 
house, and wilt thou, with continual fretting, aim the ar- 
row athis heart? Adopt a different demeanour, if thou 
wouldest not have thy sex to disown thee; if thou wouldest 
not have thy nature shudder at a monster. Be it thine to 
sooth, not to irritate; and without idle questionings, unre- 
luctlantly to obey the man that Heaven and thine own choice 
have made thy lord. In his joys and in his sorrows take a 
willing share. In the sunshine of life, let thy participation 
heighten the bright scene: in the adverse hour, let thy sym- 
pathy enliven the dark shade. From the thickest cloud of 
distress, let thy favour break forth like the rain bow, and 
quict with the assurance of hope the forebvodings of the des- 
ponding breast. 


EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS OF FEAR. 


IN the time of the American war, while the army had 
encamped at West-Point, a party of soldiers discovered an 
eagie’s nest half way down the vast precipice of the rock, 
adjacent to the fort; in order to get at the nest, one of the 
soldiers was let down by a rope fastened round his middle, 
and made sure above, with two or three men to guide the rope 
and draw him up w hen he had executed his design —When 
he had descended near to the nest, the eagle came upon him 
with hideous screams, aiming at his head—In this dilem- 
ma, he had no way to defend himself but by taking out his 
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knife, with whichhe kept her off by striking at her, every 
time she came up to him; in one of the passes he made at 
her, he had the misfortune to strike the rope and cut off two 
of the strands ; and the other began to untwist, while his 
companions above drew him up as soonas possible : In this 
situation, he expected every moment the rope to part, when 
he must have fallen from the tremendous height, and be 
dashed to pieces among the rocks ; but when almost every 
prospect of life had ceased, he was drawn up to the top of the 
rock, when the remaining strand of the -rope was nearly re- 
duced to a wisp or two! The effect of this sudden and extra- 
ordinary instance of fear upon this man, was such, that in 
the course of twenty four hours the hair of his head from 
a coal black was turned as white as the whitest wool! The 
man was about twenty-five years of age. 


THE DEER AND FAWN. 


AS Abel Hassan, who so greatly distinguished himself in 
the first incursions which the Turks made into Indostan, was 
one day riding through an extensive forest, he saw a wild 
deer and her fawn at play. He alighted, and gliding cau- 
tiously along, seized the little creature ; and laying its legs 
together, he mounted again with his prize. 

He had not advanced far, when he saw the deer, who 
had fled at first in great terror, coursing round and round 
him and always approaching nearer and nearer. When he 
tound her within his distance, he took an arrow from his qui- 
ver, and applied it to his bow; but as he took his aim there 
was something in her appearance that struck him. She 
stood gazing at him, as if she implored his pity, whilst the 
large tears streamed from her eyes. 

He humanely returned the arrow back into the quiver, say- 
ing, ‘thou shalt not drink of the blood of the deer; I will 
restore its young to so affectionate a creature.” 

However, he had the curiosity to wait and see how near 
she would venture. The poor animal, who was casting the 
tenderest looks towards its fawn, having now a better op- 
portunity, both of seeing and hearing it, approached with 
timid steps, and after a little pause, in which from the mo- 
tion of its ears, he thought she hesitated whether or not to 
abandon it to its fate, natural affection overcoming all sense 
of danger, she came close up to the horse, and raising her- 
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self on her hinder legs, licked the little captive in the most 
affectionate manner, and mixed her own tears with those 
which rolled in greater abundance from its eyes. 

He was greatly moved at the sight, and untying the cords, 
set it at liberty. Away the happy pair trotted, often look- 
ing behind, as if they blesséd their kind deliverer. 

When he was going to resume his journey, a venerable 
old man, who had something very majestic in his appear- 
ance, thus addressed him: “* Abel Hassan! because thou 
hast had compassion on the fawn, neither hast shed the 
blood of its mother, Alla, who in the third heaven was 
witness to the benevolent emotions of thy mind, has grant- 
ed thee thy petition; before crossing the threshold of thy 
door this morning thou earnestly prayedst for a son; a son 
shall be born to thee, who one day will owe his life to the 
little creature which thou hast just now restored to liberty 
and to happiness.” 

When he had said this, he vanished from his sight. Abel 
Hassan turned his face towards Mecca, and worshipped. 

It happened as had been foretold. About twenty years 
afterwards his son was hunting in the same wood, but having 
lamed his horse, he was left by his companions. He saw a 
tiger making towards him from a little thicket at no great 
distance ; but although he was greatly terrified, he had the 
presence of mind to spring towards some bushes which were 
near him. The fierce animal was instantly up to him, when 
fortunately for him, a deer, which was the one his father 

ad spared, started from the covert, which the tiger fol- 
lowing the youth happily escaped. 


— ——— ie -- 
PERILOUS ADVENTURE.—FROM BARTRAM’S TRAVELS. 


ON a sudden, an Indian appeared crossing the path, at a 
considerable distance before me. On perceiving that he was 
armed with a rifle, the first sight of him startled’me, and I 
endeavoured to elude his sight by stopping my pace, and 
keeping large trees between us ; but he espied me, and turn- 
ing short about, set spurs to his horse, and came up on full 
gallop. I never before this was afraid at the sight of an 
Indian, but at this time I must owf that my Spirits were 
very much agitated: I saw at once, that being unarmed, I 
was in his power, and having now but a few moments to 
prepare, I resigned myself entirely to the will of the Al- 
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mighty, trusting to his mercies for my preservation ; my 
mind then became tranquil, and I resolved to meet the 
dreaded foe with resolution and cheerful confidence. The 
intrepid Siminole stopped suddenly, three or four yards be- 
fore me, and silently viewed me, his countenance angry and 
fierce, shifting his rifle from shoulder to shoulder, and 
looking about instantly on all sides. I advanced to- 
wards him, and with an air of confidence offered him my 
hand, hailing him, brother; at this he hastily jerked back 
his arm, with a look of malice, rage, and disdain, seeming 
every way disconcerted ; when again looking at me more at- 
tentively, he instantly spurred up to me, and with dignity in 
his look and action, gave me his hand. We shook hands 
and parted in a friendly manner, in the midst of a dreary 
wilderness ; and he informed me of the course and distance 
to the trading house, where I found he had been extremely 
ill treated the day before. 


INDIAN BRUTALITY-—CONTEST BETWEEN A MOHAWK AND. 
CHIPPEWAY. 


A MOHAWK and Chippeway, having met at a council 
of war near Crown Point, in the year 1755, were extolling 
their own merits, and boasting of their superiority in taking 
scalps. ‘The Mohawk contended that he could take a lar- 
ger scalp than the Chippeway warrior, who was very highly 
offended, and desired that the experiment might be made.— 
They parted, each pursuing a different route, after having 
first agreed to meet at a certain place, on a particular day, 
when a council was to be held. At the time appointed they 
returned, and appeared at the council. The Mohawk laid 
down his scalp which was the skin of the head and neck of 
a man stuffed with fine moss, and sewed up with deers’ si- 
news, and the eyes fastened in. The chiefs expressed their 
approbation, and pronounced him to be a great warrior.— 
The Chippeway then rose, and looking earnestly at the Mo- 
hawk, told him it was an old woman’s, which is considered 
as a term of great reproach ; and called to one of his sons to 
bring forward his scalp, when instantly he exhibited to view 
the complete skin of a man, stuffed with down feathers, and 
sewed very close with deers’ sinews. The chiefs loaded 
him with praise, and unanimously acknowledged his superi- 
ority. ‘The Mohawk, fired with resentment, withdrew from 
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the council, meditating revenge ; and as soon as he saw the 


Chippeway come forth, he followed him, and watching a 
convenient opportunity, dispatched him with his tomahawk, 
rejoicing that he had even in this dastardly manner got rid 
ot a victorious rival. 


A REMARKABLE LUSUS NATURA.—[ADDRESSED TO A MEMBER 
OF THE ALEXANDRIA SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF USE- 
FUL KNOWLEDGE. ] 


I THINK it was in the summer of the year 1775, that 
I accidentally got in my possession a lusus nature. A negro 
man, in going over a small stream of water, which originates 
in the mountains, known by the name of the “ bull run 
Mountains,” saw and caught a small turtle (or what is more 
generally known there by the name of skill-pot) of a very ex- 
traordinary constiuction. On examination, there issued 
from the same shell, two separate and distinct necks and 
heads, with two pair of eyes, two mouths, and, in short, to 
every appearance the heads and necks of two different tur- 
tles. 1 kept itin a bason of water several days, during which 
time, when flies were caught and put into the bason, as food 
for it, each head appeared equally anxious to devour them, 
and often both were seen feeding at the same time. But 
what appeared most extraordinary to every observer, was, 
each head seemed to be actuated by wishes and desires of 
its own; for, at times, one head would endeavour to pro- 
ceed in one direction, and the other in another. In every 
other respect it appeared to be a single turtle, having only 
four legs, one body and one tail. This you may rely on as 
a just representation—there are several respectable people 
in that place, who can testify to the truth of it. 

Wiiiiam PowE Lt. 


CURIOUS MEMORANDUMS. 


THE Indian tribes, from Massachusetts to Canso, in 1690, 
were 4310 souls. In the year 1726, there were but 505: a 
loss of 3804 in thirty-six years. 

In 1730, there was an Indian at the conference, St. George’s 
fort, named Adamhegan, who was then, by the account given 
by the Indians, 115 years old. 
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A Curiosity. 


THE following was copied exactly from anote, made in 
his pocket Almanack, by the late judge Atlee. 

** On the 24th of May, 1789, being at Hanover, (York 
county, state of Pennsylvania) in company with chief justice 
M‘Kean, judge Bryan, Mr. Burd, and others, on our way to 
Franklin, and taking a view of the town, in company with 
Mr. M‘Alister, and several other respectable inhabitants, 
we went to Mr. Neese’s tan-yard, where we were shewn a 
place near the currying-house, from whence, (in digging to 
sink a tan vat) some years ago, were taken two skeletons of 
human bodies. They lay close beside each other, and mea- 
sured about eleven feet three inches in length; the bones 
were entire ; but on being taken up, and exposed to the air, 
they presently crumbled and fell to pieces. 

*“* M‘Alister and some others mentioned, that they and 
many others had seen them; and Mr. M‘Alister, who is a 
tall man, about six feet four inches high, mentioned, that the 
principal bone of the leg of one of them, being placed by the 
side of his leg, reached from hisrgancle a considerable way 
up his thigh, pointing a small distance below the hip bone.” 


Theatrical Anecdote. 


A SINGULAR circumstance happened at the Theatre 
in Philadelphia, a few years since. As Mrs. Marshall, 
(a favourite actress) was singing the sailor’s song in the 
character of the Spoiled Child, something was thrown up- 
on the stage. She stopt, and modestly bowed ; the house 
rung with plaudits ; she attempted to proceed, but tears im- 
peded her utterance. The audience, indignant at the ur- 
merited insult offered to one of their first favourites, made 
diligent search for the offender, who proved to be a sailor. 
He was soon hustled out of the pit with his comrades, amid 
repeated hisses. ‘The house again rung with reiterated ap- 
plauses, in token of their sense of the propriety of Mrs. Mar- 
shall’s conduct, and in sympathy for her feelings throughout 
the whole of the painful scene. The act at the moment it 
was committed, could not be taken otherwise than as a gross 
and unmerited insult. On inquiry, however, there are 
grounds for believing, that the honest tar has been wronged 
in the aflgir. A French crown was the thing thrown, and, 
Singular as such a mark of applause must appear, it never- 
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theless, most probably, was thrown as a token of approbation. 
The honest tar, taken with the extreme nature with which 
Mrs. Marshall personated the sailor, and particularly tickled 
with the song of **To yo,” must have thought a mere plau- 
dit but a poor and mean way of shewing his satisfaction, 
and was thus led most probably, to the indiscreet action for 
which he suffered. Since writing the above we learn, that 
some one having expostulated with him on the impropriety 
of his conduct, he replied, ‘* He was sorry he had offended 
the little gem’man, (meaning Mrs. Marsh: ll) that he was 
sure he meant no offence, and that if it had been forty gui- 
neas he could not have helped throwing it.” 


A SAILOR just returned from sea, went to pay a visit 
to his brother, who was a wealthy farmer. At dinner, 
amongst other wholesome articles of food, alarge Indian 
pudding was placed on the table. The good man of th: 
house, agreeable to the praise-worthy custom of our fore- 
fathers, stretched out his grace before meat to a lengthy 
prayer. A large house-dog, taking advantage of the awful 
silence of the family, rolled the pudding on the floor, and 
fell to devouring it. The sailor, seeing the pudding go 
overboard, hit the dog agreat blow with his fist, and laid him 
dead upon the floor—Next time, said he, have manners to 
wait till the pudding is bless’d before you begin to eat. 


A LATE writer, who made a journey into Siberia, des- 
cribes the state of religion in Russia in the following man- 
ner: “She common people are bigotted even to fanaticism in 
ot of the Greek religion: this extravagance increases the 

farther we get from the capital; but these propre are so lit- 
tle acquainted with their religion, that they are persuaded 
they follow all its duties by complying with some external 
ceremonik ‘Sy and especially by keeping Lent fasts with the 
greatest strictness. In other respects, they give themselves 
up to debauchery, and to every kind of vice. Morality is 
less to be met with among the Russians, than among the Pa- 
gans their neighbours. The opinions of the Russians with 
regard to Christianity are so extraordinary, that it should 
seem as if that religion, so well adapted in itself to the hap- 
piness and good order of society, had only served to make 
this people more wicked. A murderer was taken and con- 
demned; and being asked in the course of his trial, whether 
he kept the Lent fasts? he appeared as much surpri «das the 
most upright man would haye been if his honesty had been 
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called in question.’ He immediately answered with warmth, 
that he was incapable of neglecting the duties of his reli- 
gion. Yet this man was at the head of a set of ruflians, 
and whenever they seized upon any traveller, he readily gave 
up all the booty to his companions, on condition they deli- 
vered up to him the unhappy victimsalive. He first undres- 
sed them, and tied them naked to atree, without any re- 
gard to their sex, he then opened their breast near the heart, 
and drank their blood. He declared that he took great plea- 
sure in seeing the dreadful contortions and convulsions of 
these wretched people.” —Chappe. 


RINALDO RINALDINI. 
[Continued from fiage 116.]} 


“ Here Girolamo, I give you an order, which you will 

open at Borgo, where the state of affairs will determine 
whether or not you are to proceed to Arezzo. The busi- 
ness that calls you thither requires prudence, which, how- 
ever, to you [ have no occasion particularly to recommend. 
You, Florilla, § send to Bibiena, where you will endea- 
vour to learn how we are spoken of. Nicolo and Sebastiano 
will cross the woods to Bosina. To you, Amadeo, I give 
charge of the woods of Anghiarto, Altaverde will take six 
or eight men with him, and endeavour to secure the person 
of the Mayor of Brancolino, these orders contain the par- 
ticulars of that expedition. Towards evening Mattheo will 
remove with twenty men to the South Mountains, and take 
possession of the pass of Caprile. Alsetto will remain 
here with thirty men till further orders. Cinthio will choose 
out twelve men, and draw off the left into the poplar valley 
of Oriolo, near the pass among the rocks. Here is the 
watchword. ‘The detached corps will keep as close together 
as possible during three days, in the western plains, before 
the forest of Marcia. And now let these plans be executed 
without delay.” 

All were now in motion, and Rinaldo having loaded his 
two great dogs with provisions and medicines, returned to 
the hermitage. 

Aurelia was no longer there ; but a young peasant-boy, 
a son of her friend the neighbouring farmer, stood by Do- 
nato’s bed, who was awake and said he was better. — 
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Donato now sent away his young attendant, desiring him 
to fetch some wood, and Rinaldo gave the old man a few 
spoontuls of the corroborative physic, which he had with 
him, but did not venture to enter ona subject to which, 
however, at length Donato himself led the discourse. 

Donato. I hope soon to be quite re-established. 

Rinaldo. *Tis what I most sincerely wish. 

Donato. You are come perhaps to take leave of me. 

Rinaldo. Do you imagine so! 

Donato. Lhope it. Now | know who you are, I would 
not that any one should know I am acquainted with you.— 
You know the world, and that all men depend on the opin- 
ion entertained of them by others. I thank you for the 
preservation of my life; but no man shall be informed by 
me that I have given lodging to the dreaded Rinaldini, on 
whose head so high a price has beenset. Aurelia has made 
me her confidant. 

Rinalds. Has she so? 

Donato. You ought not to have said to her what you 
have. 

Rinaldo. But I confess to you that I am in love with 
her? 

Donato. Is it possible ? Can you expect she will return 
your love when she learns who you are ? 

Rinaldo. And why need she know it? 

Donato. Would you then deceive her? 

Rinaldo. How? Suppose I renounce my way of life, 
and— 

Donato. Tis too late. 

Rinaldo, T will tell her. 

Donato. You must not see her more. 

Rinaldo. How? 

Donato. She is about to take the veil. 

Rinaldo. Who has—? 

Donato. I have brought it about. 

Rinaldo. Indeed! Then be assured I will bring about 
the contrary. 

Donato. What will you do? 

Rinaldo. That you shall learn. 

Donato. Do nothing that is dishonourable or base.— 
If you really love Aurelia, how can you wish to make her 
unhappy? But you do not love her with the purity with 
which she deserves to be loved. You cannot love her in an 
honourable way, and your passion is a crime. Aurelia must 
be rescued from your sight. Or would you take her with 
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you amid your lawless band, and deliver her up to that 
justice which will surely sooner or later overtake you, a: 
an accomplice? Is it not enough that you are what you are 
Then leave the girl to live and die with honour. it you 
leave me soon you will confer on me an obligation, for I ex- 
pect several visitors. 

R:naldo. Not through fear ; for that is a stranger to my 
breast: through complaisance I will. But let me first ask 
you, whom do the portraits represent that hang over your 


-bed ? 


Donato. They are my friends, and persons of quality. 

Rinaldo. ‘The one in the dress of a nun and the other in 
uniform ? 

Donato. From this very man, whose portrait you see, 
I expect a visit. He is going to Florence, and his mules 
with their baggage have been taken from him on the moun- 
tains, probably by your people. ‘The drivers were shot, 
except one, who, being very young, ran away: he took 
refuge with Aurelia’s foster-father, where my friend, whose 
portrait you see, now is. 

Rinaldo. It he is your friend give him this; for perhaps 
he would not willingly lose it. 

So saying, he gave Donato the case containing the por- 
traits he had received out of the booty found with the mules. 
Donato took it, opened the case, and no sooner beheld the 
portraits than he kissed them both. 

Donato. You have made me a present of great value, 
which the right owner shall have again. 

Rinaldo. And will you not tell me his name? 

Donato. For why? 

Rinaldo. Perhaps I may be of service to him for your 
sake? 

Donato was about to reply, when the peasant-boy sud- 
denly came in crying— 

*« They are coming! they are coming!” 

And immediately after entered the very person who was 
the subject of their conversation. He was dressed in uni- 
form, and bore a cross of the order of Malta. With him 
came two peasants belonging to the farmer, and the brother 
of the latter. 

The stranger cast a piercing look at Rinaldo, who re- 
turned it in such a manner that the former turned his eyes 
away; then giving Donato his hand, and saying, “A speedy 
recovery ;” he departed from the hermitage. 

VoL. 1. [20] 
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The Chevalier of Malta, however, hurried after him, 
and came to the door of the hermitage as Rinaldo happened 
to look back, and perceiving him, stopped. Upon which 
the Chevalier went up to him, and said: 

“I believe, Sir, I have had the pleasure of seeing you 
somewhere before.” 

Rinaldo. hat is very possible. 

Chevalier. Are you not the person who. called himself 
Donato’s friend, and spoke this morning with a young wo- 
man named Aurelia. 

Rinaldo, Iam. 

Chevalier. You are a traveller ? 

Rinaldo. Tam. 

Chevalier. May I ask your name? 

Rinaldo. You shall hear it when you have told me 
yours. 

Chevalier. My name is neither a secret nor matter of 
suspicion. 

Rinaldo. Who imagines it to be so? 

Chevalier. Iam the prince of Roccella. 

Two of Rinaldo’s people now brought the goats, the 
fowls, and the wine, which Paolo was sentenced to give, as 
a peace offering, to the hermit, and which Rinaldo deliy- 
ered to the young peasant, saying 

“‘ These are for my friend Donato: he knows of them al- 
ready. You may tell him by and by that they are all ar- 
rived.” 

He then turned again to the Prince, who was waiting for 
his answer and to know his name: 

Rinaldo. Wf you come from the farm-house where Au- 
relia lives, tell me whether she is still there ? 

Prince. Iknow not hw— 

Rinaldo. How came toask that question when you werc 
expecting to hear my name? 

Prince. In truth that was my meaning. 

Rinaldo. If possible, excuse my telling my name; a 
false one I ought not to give you, and my true name-- 

Prince. Tis impossible I can mistake. I saw you about 
half a year ago at Florence, under the name of the Marquis 
of Pepoli: did I not! We talked of the German houses, 
and you grew warm when a story was told of that notorious 
robber Rinaldini, which tended much to his prejudice. 

One of Rinaldo’s people now gave him the wink very sig- 
nificantly. He understood the signal, and approaching the 
prince with great confidence, said, ** Know that I am Ri- 
naldini himself,” and instantly hastened away. 
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Rinaldo now inquired of his comrade what was the mat- 
ter? and received for answer, ‘ Cinthio hesitates to approach 
the Poplar Vale near Oriolo, as a caravan of travellers have 
taken up their quarters there.” 

Upon this Rinaldo hastened to Cinthio, and found him 
and his party among the bushes of a pleasant hill; where he 
learnt from himself what had been reported to him, and, 
after some reflection, gave the following orders: 

‘© Wheel off with your people to the right, pursue the 
high road, and keep the road from Oriolo to the convent of 
San Benedetto constantly in sight. If you meet with a beau- 
tiful youvg woman in a carriage, stop it and carry off the girl 
without further ceremony ; and at dusk we will meet again 
upon this very spot.” 

Upon this he disguised his face with brown paint, dress- 
ed himself as a hunter, and took with him one of his com- 
panions, called Severo, also dressed as a hunter, and arm- 
ed like him with a double barreled gun, some pocket-pis- 
tols anda hanger. ‘Thus equipped, and accompanied by 
his dogs, they proceeded to the Poplar Vale. 

When they came to the hill that commanded the valley, 
they perceived a tent pitched, and near it some mules graz- 
ing, and several men dispersed here and there, who seem- 
ed to be cooking their supper by a large fire they had light- 
ed. : 

Having observed them for some time, they perceived two 
ladies in the tent, and at a small distance from it unloaded 
baggage, and the muleteers lying near their charge. 

About forty paces from this spot ran a murmuring brook, 
hurrying down the hill into this beautiful valley ; and hither 
came a fine active youth belonging to the company, with an 
cmpty vessel, to draw water. When the youth saw Rinal- 
do, he screamed and would have fled, had not Rinaldo call- 
ed to him saying: 

“ Stop, young man!—Do you belong to yonder compa- 
ny ?” 

** Yes I do belong to them,” said the boy, terrified and 
hesitating. : 

** And whaare those ladies in the tent ?” 

** ‘The Marchioness of Altanare and her sister. We are 
coming trom San Leo, and are going to Florence.” 

Rinaldo gave his companion the wink, and they ‘both 
went up tothe tent, when the attendants of the marchidness 
saluted and stared at them, and her equerry came out te 
them, while the ladies listened, at the entrance, to the fol- 
lowing conversation : 
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“© Whence are you, my good friends?” 

Rinaldo replied : “ [am the forester of Sorsina, and am 
pursuing a bye-road with my servant. On seeing your com- 
pany I felt a strong desire to know who you are, and so I 
came to give you a hiut to be upon your guard; for Rinal- 
dini’s troop are now among these mountains.” 

“ Oh, heavens!” cried one of the ladies, “ I am dread- 
fully alarmed !” 

‘* And why so?” said the equerry, “ we are numerous 
enough to oppose force to force.” 

** Humph !” said Rinaldo, smiling ; ‘ that will avail but 
little ; for Rinaldini’s men are very devils.” 

Lady. Heavens why are those banditti suffered to com- 
mit their depredations so quietly and so undisturbed ? 

Rinaldo. Because men are afraid of them. 

Equerry. How strong may they be? 

Rinaldo. Who can tell their strength? Rinaldini is an 
outlaw, and a price by no means contemptible is set upon 
his head. Between ourselves, I have been above a week in 
search of him, in hopes of gaining the reward. If he comes 
within reach of my gun he shall certainly never escape. 

Equerry. Do you know his person then? 

Rinaldo. We has been very fully and accurately describ- 
ed. 

Equerry. In fact ’tis said he has no courage at all him- 
self, and that his people are obliged to do all for him. 

Rinaldo. So; then they must all be fools. 

Equerry. And you think he is now here in the neigh- 
bourhood? 

Rinaldo. Yam certain of it. We are eighteen of us, and 
all hunters and good marksmen. We are constantly watch- 
ing for him, and have agreed if we take him to divide the 
reward, 

Lady. And what are you to receive then when you take 
the villain? 

Rinaldoe In Venice, Genoa, Lucca, and Florence, mo- 
ney willbe paid for his head, making together a sum of three 
or four thousand sequins: so that each of us will receive 
something. The times are very bad. Tis certain, how- 
ever, we run the risk of our lives, and some of us may bite 
the dust. 


Lady. The troops ought to be sent out against the cut- 
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Rinaldo. And so they have, Madam, but without suc- 
cess; he is too cunning for them, and has hiding holes 
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where he keeps on the defensive. The militia of Lucca can 
tell a pretty story of that kind. Three hundred of them 
were driven over hill and dale by eighty men under Rinaldi- 
ni’s command. They had seventy men killed, and have nev- 
er since dared to stir a step against them. 

Lady. *Tis really terrible to think what depredations 
such a vagabond may commit. 

Rinaldo. *Tis very true! Besides, he is avery desperate 
fellow, and very often has adventures, even when quite alone, 
which would make you split your sides with laughing. 

Lady. I should like tosee one of these adventures. 

Rinaldo. Suppose you stood here quite off your guard, 
and near you your equerry, and all your attendants collected 
round your tent; then holding one pistol to your breast with 
his left hand, and another with his right to your equerry, 
(while his companions take care of the rest of the company,) 
he says, I demand your rings, your watches, and one hundred 
sequins.—I am Rinaldini! 

These words being accompanied with the action they de- 
scribed, the marchioness screamed, and the equerry almost 
fell backwards with surprise. 

Equerry. Come, Mr. Forester, no jokes if you please. 

Rinaldo. No,no; no joke, I assure you: I am quite se- 
rious, Mr. Equerry. 

Liquerry. How? 

Lady. For God’s sake! 

Rinaldo. You wished to see a little of Rinaldini. You 
see him now. 

Lady. Are you really— 

Rinaldo. 1am Rinaldini. Now no more preliminaries. 
I have complied with your wish, and you must comply with 
mine, that of possessing your watches, your rings, and the 
trifling sum of one hundred sequins. I will then give you 
a protection on shewing which none of my people will touch 
a hair of your head till you arrive at Florence. 

Trembling from head to foot, the Marchioness took off 
her rings, and delivered her watch and purse to Rinaldini, 
who said: 

“* Have you seen enough of Rinaldini ?”—And departed. 

No one, however, was bold enough to pursue him. 

Night drew in, and his company assembled at the appoint- 
ed spot, without having met with the expected carriage.— 
At this Rinaldo appeared dejected, and, after taking one of 
his frugal suppers, lay down to rest beneath a poplar ; where, 
having wrapped himself up in his cloak, he soon fell asleep. 
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His companions lighted a fire, set two men to keep watch, 
and iaid down to rest, after Severro had related to them Ri- 
naldo’s joke with the Marchioness. 

Towards morning they all arose with one accord, being 
awakened by repeated firings; and having instantly seized 
their arms, they heard a cry from the sentinels, flying, ““ We 
are surrounded.” 

** Surrounded!” exclaimed Rinaldo. 

The sentinels now pointed to the neighbouring peaks and 
vallies, and arms glittered around them on all sides. 

Severro. Captain! What is to be done? 

Rinaldo. Fight. 

Severro. That's of course. But we, a handful of men, 
and— 

Rinaldo. We must draw hither as many of our party as 
we can. Alsetto, with his thirty men, is still encamped on 
the old ground, and here we are twelve men strong. Blow 
the alarm-horns, and load yeur arms double. 

The vallies now resounded with the horn, and the echoes 
gave back the sound. Againa horn was heard quite close 


to them, and presently Altaverde joined them with five of 


their friends. 

** Comrades,” cried they, “ we are surrounded. Both 
militia and regular troops are moving towards us, and 
our friends Nero and Kispero have fallen into the hands of 
the militia.” 

“ Thunder and lightning !” exclaimed Rinaldo. 

And immediately horns were heard ata distance, then 
nearer and nearer, till at length they perceived Alsetto and 
his corps advancing towards them across the valley. 

They were now forty-nine men strong, who all cried with 
one accord : 

“© Captain, let us attack !” 

“ Beit so (said Rinaldo) only I would first learn where 
the militia are placed. Then we may easily cut our way 
through.” 

A tew moments der he called to them to wheel to the 
left, and drew them off into the vale below. 

They had marched a few hundred paces, when they saw 
a paper lying on the ground, which Altaverde took up and 
delivered to Rinaldo, who opened it and read as follows : 

‘< In the name of the governmenta free pardon is hereby 
offered to any one of Rinaldo’s men who shali voluntarily 
quit his service and go over to the regular troops. And 
whosoever shall bring the head of Rinaldini, shall receiv €, 
besides his pardon, a reward of five hundred sequins.” 
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Rinaldo then folded up the paper, saying, 


“ Comrades, this paper promises you a free pardon if 
you will go over to the troops and put yourselves wholly and 
entirely in their power.” 

«© And is it signed by the Grand Duke?” said Alsetto. 

«“ By no man. Tis ascrap of paper without date, place 
or signature,” replied Rinaldo. 

“© Then we should be the most credulous of fools, (cried 
Altaverde) to risk our lives at the mere demand of a subal- 
tern officer. ”Tis written by some coward, who is afraid to 
fight us, and, had we yielded, nobody would have avowed 
this engagement. We should only have been made a jest 
of and hung, as indeed we should justly deserve. Captain, 
tear it in pieces, and let us send it back to them as wadding 
from our guns. We will singe the writer’s beard with his 
own treacherous promises.” 

* Comrades (said Rinaldo,) it is my opinion that we 
should advance towards the frontiers of the ecclesiastical 
state, and cut our way through the militia into the forest of 
Marle.” 

“ Let us go! Let us march!” they all cried. 

Thus they crossed the valley, and drew off towards the 
opposite hill. They had almost gone round it, and were 
very near the frontiers, when: they fell i with a piquet of 
militia, whom they unexpectedly attacked with so much vi- 
gour, that they drove them back. But presently after they 
met with a detachment of above a hundred and fifty men, 
rapidly advancing upon them. 

** Comrades (cried Rinaldini) now defend yourselves 
bravely! We are but three steps from the frontiers, and the 
woods are scarcely a hundred paces off. If we are taken 
alive, we shall die upon the wheel or the gallows. Let us, 
then rather die like the brave, sword in hand. If we are 
but courageous, we shall certainly cut our way through.— 
Let us be bold and quick.” 

As he spoke these words, he gave the signa! by firing a 
pistol, and rushed upon the enemy ; and his companions fol- 
lowed his example. The fury with which the attack was 
made at first threw their opponents into confusion, and at 
length they began to yield; when one of their officers re- 
proached them with their cowardice, put himself at their 
head, and advanced into the hottest of the battle. 

_ A dreadful slaughter now took place. Alsetto fell fight- 
ing by the side of Rinaldo, and three of his companions with 
him. Altaverde, Cinthio, Severro, and Rinaldo still fought 
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like lions. Musket-balls and sabres fell with the rapidity of 
a hail-shower. Severro had his head cut open, and fell; and 
twelve of the banditti were killed near him by musket-balls 
and sabres. Rinaldo, with his united forces, attacked the 
flanks of the regulars, and at length fortunately reached the 
frontiers, though separated from his men. Here he was at- 
tacked by two dragoons, one of whom he shot, and the other 
took to flight. 


{To be Continued. } 


—=—— 
CONCISE TRAITS OF THE CATALANS. 


THE rigid parsimony of the Catalans appears in their 
scanty provision for the day. When they carry their little 
basket to the market, together with their beef and garden 
stuff, they bring home two derniers worth of charcoal. This 
circunistance is so characteristic, that when they would re- 
proach the rich miser for his penury, they say that notwith- 
standing his opulence he still continues to send to market for 
dos denires de Carbon. Their dress is singular. They have 
red night caps over a black net which receives the hair, and 
hangs low down upon their backs. Their waistcoat or short 


jacket, with silver buttons, is close, and bound with a long 


silk sash, passing many times round their loins, and then 
tucked in. 

Their breeches are commonly black velvet; they have sel- 
dom any stockings, and sandals supply the place of shoes. 

No people upon earth are more patient of fatigue, or, 
travelling on foot, can outstrip them. Their common jour- 
ney is forty miles, but upon occasion they will run threescore. 
For this reason they make good guides and muleteers, being 
employed as such allover Spain, and trusted without reserve 
on account of their integrity. 


EE 


EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF PETER WILLIAMSON,.— 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


I WAS born within ten miles of the town of Aberdeen, 
in the north of Scotland; if not of rich, yet of reputable 
parents, who supported me in the best manner they could, 
as long as they had me under their inspection ; but fa. 
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tally for me, and to their great grief, as it afterwards pro- 
ved, I was sent to live with an aunt at Aberdeen, where, at 
eight years of age, playing on the quay, with others of my 
companions, being of a stout robust constitution, I was taken 
notice of by two tellows belonging to a vessel in the harbour, 
employed (as the trade then was) by some of the worthy 
merchants of the town, in that villainous and execrable prac- 
tice, called Kidnapping; that is, stealing young children 
from their parents, and selling them as slaves in the planta- 
tions abroad. I was easily cajoled on board the ship by 
them, where I was no sooner got, than they conducted me 
between the decks, to some others they had kidnapped in 
the same manner. At that time, I had no sense of the fate 
that was destined for mé, and spent the time in childish 
amusement with my fellow sufferers in the steerage, being 
never suffered to go upon deck whilst the vessel lay in the 
harbour ; which was till such time as they had got in their 
loading, with a complement of unhappy youths for carrying 
on their wicked commerce. 

In about a month’s time the ship set sail for America.— 
When arrived at Philadelphia, the captain had soon people 
enough who came to buy us.—He sold us at 16]. per head. 
What became of my unhappy companions, I never knew ; 
but it was my lot to be sold for the term of seven years, to 
one of my countrymen, a North Briton, who had in his youth 
undergone the same fate as myself ; having been kidnapped 
from St. Johnstoun in Scotland. 

Happy was my lot in falling into my countryman’s power. 
Having no children of his own, and commiserating my un- 
happy condition, he took great care of me till I was fit for 
business ; and about the 12th year of my age, set me fabout 
little trifles ; in which state I continued till my fourteenth year, 
when I was fitfor harder work. During such my idle state, 
seeing my fellow servants often reading and writing, it exci- 
ted in me an inclination to learn, which I intimated to my 
master, telling him, I should be very willing to serve a year 
longer than the contract by which I was bound obliged me, 
if he would indulge me in going to school ; this he readily 
agreed to, saying, that winter would be the best time. It 
being then summer, I waited with impatience for the other 
season; but to make some progress in my design, I got a 
primer and learnt as much from my fellow-servants as I 
could. At school, where I went every winter for five years, 
I made a tolerable proficiency, and have ever since been im- 
proving myself at leisure hours.. With this good masger, | 
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continued till I was seventeen years old, when he died, and 
as areward for my faithful service, left me two hundved 
pounds currency, which was then about one hundred and 
twenty pounds sterling, his best horse, saddle, and all his 
wearing apparel, 

Being now my own master, having money in my pocket, 
and all other necessaries, 1 employed myself in jobbing 
about the country, working for any that would employ me, 
for near seven years; when thinking I had money sufficient 
to follow some better way of lite, I resolved to settle, and 
married the daughter of a substantial planter. My father- 
in-law, in order to establish us in the world in an easy, if 
not aflluent manner, made me a deed of gift of a tract of 
land, that lay (unhappily for me, as it has since proved) on 
the frontiers of the province of Pennsylvania, near the forks 
of Delaware, in Berks county, containing about two hun- 
pie acres, thirty of which were well cleared and fit for im- 
mediate use, whereon were a good house and barn. The 
place pleasing me well, I settled on it; and though it cost 
me the major part of my money in buying stock, household 
furniture, and implements for out-door work; and happy 
as I was in acood wife, yet did my felicity last me not long ; 
for in the year 1754, the Indians, in the French interest, 
who had for along time before ravaged and destroyed other 
oo of America, unmolested, I may very properly say, be- 

san now to be.very troublesome on the frontiers of our pro- 
vince, where they generally appeared in small skulking par- 
ties, committing great devastations. Terrible and shock- 
ing to human nature, were the barbarities daily committed 
by the savages, and are not to be paralleled in all the volumes 
of history ! Scarce did a day pass but some unhappy family 
or other fell victims to French chicanery and savage cruelty. 
Terrible, indeed, it proved to me as well as to many others ; 
I that was now happy in an easy state of life, blessed with 
an affectionate and tender wife, became on a sudden one of 
the most unhappy of mankind; scarce can I sustain the 
shock which forever recoils on me, at thinking on the fatal 
second of October, 1754. My wife that day went from 
home to visit some of her relations ; as I staid up later than 
usual, ‘expecting her return, none being in the house besides 
myself, how great was my surprize and terror, when about 
eleven o’clock at night, I heard the dismal war-cry, or war- 
whoop of the savages, which they make on such occasions, 
and may be expressed, woach, woach, ha, ha, hach, woach, 
and to my inexpressible grief, soon found my house was 

ttacked by them. I flew tomy chamber window, and per- 
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ceived them to be twelve in number. They making several 
attempts to come in, I asked them what they wanted: They 
gave me no answer, but continued beating, and trying to 
get the door open. Judge then the condition | must be in, 
knowing the merciless disposition of those savages, should 
I fall into their hands. ‘To escape which dreadtul mistor- 
tune, having my gun loaded in my hand, I threatened them 
with death, if they should not desist. But how vain and 
fruitless are the efforts of one man against the united force 
of so many! and of such blood-thirsty monsters as I had 
here to deal with. One of them that could speak a little 
English, threatened me in return, “ That if { did not come 
out, they would burn me alive in the house.” ‘Telling me 
farther, what I unhappily perceived ; ‘* That they were no 
friends to the English, but if I would come out and surren- 
der myself prisoner, they would not kill me.” My terror 
and distraction at hearing this is not to be expressed by words, 
nor easily imagined by any person, unless in the same con- 
dition. Distracted as I was in such deplorable circumstan- 
ces, I chose to rely on the uncertainty of their promises, 
rather than meet with certain death by rejecting them ; and 
accordingly went out of the house with my gun in my hand, 
not knowing what I did, or that I had it. Immediately on 
my approach they rushed on me like so many tigers, and 
instantly disarmed me. Having me thus in their power, the 
merciless villains bound me to a tree near the door ; they 
then went into the house and plundered and destroyed every 
thing there was in it, carrying off what moveables they could ; 
the rest, together with the house, which they set fire to, was 
consumed before my eyes. 

The barbarians, not satisfied with this, set fire to my barn, 
stable, and out houses, wherein were about two hundred 
bushels of wheat, six cows, four horses, and five sheep, 
which underwent the same fate, being all entirely consumed 
toashes. During the conflagration, to describe the thoughts, 
the fears, and misery that I felt, is utterly impossible, as it 
is even now to mention what I feel at the remembrance 
thereof. 

Having thus finished the execrable business, about which 
they came, one of the monsters came to me with®a toma- 
hawk in his hand, threatening me with the worst of deaths, 
if I would not willingly go with them, and be contented 
with their way of living. This I seemingly agreed to, 
promising to do every thing for them that lay in my power; 
trusting to Providence, for the time when | might be de- 
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livered out of their hands. Upon this they untied me, and 
gave me a great load to carry, under which [ travelled all 
that night with them, full of the most terrible apprehensions, 
and oppressed with the greatest anxiety of mind, lest my 
unhappy wife should likewise have fallen a prey to those 
cruel monsters. At day break, my infernal masters order- 
ed me to lay down my load, when tying my hands again 
round a tree with a small cord, they forced the blood out 
at my finger’s ends. They then kindled a fire near the tree 
whereto I was bound, which filled me with the most dread- 
ful agonies, concluding I was going to be made a sacrifice 
to their barbarity. 

The fire beimg made, they for some time danced round 
me alter this manner, with various odd motions and antic 
gestures, whooping, hallooing, and crying, in a frightful 
manner, as is their custom. Having satishied themselves 
in this sort of their mirth, they proceeded ina more tragical 
mauner; taking the burning coals and sticks, flaming with 
fire at the ends, holding them to my face, head, hands, and 
feet, with monstrous pleasure and satisfaction ; and at the 
same time threatening to burn me entirely if I made the 
least noise or cried out. At length they sat down round 
the fire, and roasted their meat, of w hich they had robbed 
my dwelling. When they had prepared i it and satisfied their 
voracious appetites, they offered some to me: though it may 
be easily imagined I had but little appetite to eat after the 
tortures and miseries I had undergone ; yet I was forced to 
seem pleased with what they offered me, lest by refusing it, 
they had again reassumed their hellish practices, 

When the sun was set, they put out the fire and covered 
the ashes with leaves, as is their usual custom, that the 
white people might not discover any traces or signs of thei: 
having been there. 

Going from thence along by the river Susquehannah, for 
the space of six miles, loaded as I was before, we arrived 
at a spot near the Apalatin mountains, or Blue Hills, where 
they hid their plunder under logs of wood. From thence 
did these monsters proceed to a neighbouring house occu- 
pied by one Jacob Snider and his unhappy family, consist- 
ing of his wite, five children, and a young man, his servant. 
They soon got admittance into the unfortunate man’s house, 
where they immediately, without the least remorse, scalped 
both parents and children; plundered the house of every 
thing that was moveable, and set fire to the same, where the 
poor creatures met their final doom amidst the flames, 
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Thinking the young man belonging to this unhappy family 
would be of some use to them, in carrying part of their plun- 
der, they spared his life, and loaded him and myself with 
what they had here got, and again marched to the Blue Hills, 
where they stowed their goods as before. My fellow suf- 
ferer could not long bear the crucl treatment which we 
were both obliged to suffer, and complaining bitterly to me 
of his being unable to proceed any further, | endeavoured 
to console him as much as lay in my power, to bear up un- 
der his afflictions, and wait with patience till by the divine 
assistance we should be delivered out of their clutches ; 
but all in vain, for he still continued his moans and tears, 
which one of the savages perceiving, as we travelled on, 
instantly came up to us, and with his tomahawk gave him 
a blow on the head, which felled the unhappy youth to the 
ground, where they immediately scalped and left him. 
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rHE treasury is crowded with relics innumerable, among 
which some few have a real and intrinsic value. There isa 
fine head of Charles the Sixth of France, cut in crystal, 
which drew my attention. They have got, Heaven knows 
by what means, an arm of Edward the Confessor; and they 
shewed me another of ¢ Saint Richard, king of England.’— 
Who this Saint and Prince was, I confess, is beyond my 
comprehension. I am sure they could not term Richard the 
First so, unless his crusade against Saladine wiped out all his 
sins and canonised him. Richard the Second has no better 
pretensions to sanctity. I do not mention him who fell at 
Bosworth: So that, who this Royal Saint was, I must leave 
you to divine. As to the monks they know nothing akout 
it; but they were positive he was a king of England. An 
enormous golden cockle-shell weighing many pounds, given 
by Richard the Second duke of Normandy, when he found- 
ed the Abbey, is worthy remark, 

In the middle of the choir hangs astone, which is said to 
have fallen on the head of Louis XI. at the siege of Ben- 
sanzo, without doing him the smallest injurv. This, ‘he 
conceived, and with reason, must have been owing to some 
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wonderous divine interposition ; for the stone weighs, I 
should suppose, atleast ten pounds. Louis, though the 
greatest monster that ever filled a throne, was yet at times, 
exceedingly pious :—He used to come very often in pilgrim- 
age to Mount St. Michael ; and he ordered this stone to be 
suspended by a chain ia the choir, and left an annual sum in 
lands to maintain priests to say masses for his preservation 
from so imminent a danger. 

The refectory, the cloisters, the cellsof the monks, are all, 
(or rather they have been) very magnificent and spacious ; 
but a vast sum of money is wanted to put the whole in re- 
pair. and reinstate what the lapse of ages defaces and de- 
forms.—One of the great towers is cracked and shaken. 
They have written repeatedly to the ministry, to know his 
majesty’s pleasure respecting it, but no answer has been re- 
turned. It will probably tumble soon, and must necessari- 
ly, from its prodigious height and size, draw with it a con- 
siderable part of the adjoining edifices. 

The late king sequestered the revenues of the Abbey, 
which are very ample. A Prior is substituted instead of the 
Abbot, and the number of religious reduced from thirty to 
fourteen. Perhaps a few years more may even extinguish 
these; and St. Michael himself, though composed of gold, 
be melted down to support the expense of a bal pare. It is 
at present considered rather as a prison of state, and will 
more probably be repaired on that account, than as an erec- 
tion of piety. The apartments are; at this time, occupied 
by many illustrious captives, who have been sent here by 
« Lettre de Cachet,’ for crimes of State. They are detain- 
ed in stricter or easier confinement, according to the royal 
mandate.—There are in one range of rooms eight who eat 
ata round table together. They are allowed each a pint 
of wine ; but neither knives nor forks are ever given them, 
lest they should commit suicide, to escape the horrors ot 
captivity. No person is permitted to enter that division 
where they live, or can hold any conversation with them. 
Four of these are sent here since the accession of his pre- 
sent majesty. There are others who have the liberty of go- 
ing into every part of the mount without restraint; but to 
profit of this permision they must be habited as pwiests, and 
of consequence universally known. To escape, one would 
suppose, impossible—but what can not human subtlety effect, 
when pushed to despair? It is only sixteen days since a 
Monsieur de C , who had been confined ten months, suc- 
ceeded in an attempt to set himself free. I was shewn the 
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place from whence he let himself down by a rope: It is near 
a hundred feet perpendicular. He crossed the sands imme- 
diately, while the sea was low ; and it is imagined he has 
embarked for Jersey or England, as no intelligence has been 
received concerning him. 

Some apartments are destined to a species of wretches 
yet more deplorable.—I mean, to lunatics. There are see 
veral of high rank. In the cloisters of the Abbey a person 
accosted me in very polite terms. He was apparently about 
fifty years of age; his habit squalid; at his button-hole 
hung across of St. Michael, fantastically adorned with rib- 
bons.—His face, though brown and sickly, had a somewhat 
noble, commanding, and engaging ; his hair of a deep black, 
mixed with grey, hung floating upon his shoulders ; and 
over his whole person was an air of dignity in ruin. It was 
the marquis de R———, a Breton nobleman, who has been 
shut up here five and twenty years. He is insane but harm- 
less, and perfectly observant of all the forms in cultivated 
life. None but persons of quality are ever sent here on 
this account. 

At the foot of the mountain, close to the waves, is a very 
fine well of fresh water; butas this might and would be un- 
doubtedly possessed by an enemy, in case of siege, they 
have contrived to hollow into the solid rock cisterns propor. 
tionate to every other part of the building, and capable of 
containing many hundred tons of water; they say more than 
twelve hundred. Indeed, to besiege it would be madness : 
A hundred men might defend it against ten thousand assail- 
ants, and any number of vessels ; nor could it be, if taken, 
converted to any sort of use. 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


THERE is not any place in the world, where there is a 
greater medley than there is in the presidency of Bombay. 
This region being conveniently situated, not only for com- 
merce by sea with all maritime nations, but also for com- 
munication by land, with the Persian empire ; part of which 
having been conquered by Timur-Beg, is now a part of the 
Mogul Empire. Here, besides Europeans of all countries, 
you meet with Turks, Persians, Arabians, Armenians, 2 
mixed race, the vilest of their species, descended from the 
Portuguese, and the outcasts from the Gentoo religion, &c. 
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The Turks that resort to this place on account of trade, are 
like the restof their countrymen, stately, grave and reserv- 
ed; and honest m their dealings, though merchants. The 
Persians are more gay, lively, and conversible, but I would 
trust less to their honesty in matters of trade than I would 
to the saturnine Turks. ‘The Arabians are all life and fire, 

and when they treat with you on any subject, will make you 
a iine oration in flowing numbers, and a musical cadence ; 
but they are the most “dishonest of all. ‘The Armenians 
are generally handsome in their features, mild in their tem- 
pers, and in their nature kind and beneficent. They are a 
kind of Christians, and an honour to that sect. The Turks 
and Persians are, for the most part, stout-bodied men ; but 
the Arabians are of a smaller stature, and slender: yet these 
last are accounted the best soldiers. I have been a witness 
to their agility, and [ am told their courage is equal to their 
activity. I saw a kind of war pantomime between three 
Persians and three Arabs: they naturally fought in pairs. 
‘The Persians kept their ground, and warded off the blows 
that were aimed at them in the best manner they could.— 
The Arabians, on the contrary, when a stroke was aimed 
atthem, sprung up in the air to an incredible height, and 
instantly made an attack on their antagonists. In the mean 
time, both Persians and Arabs were singing, or rather mut- 
tering some sentences which I did not understand. ‘The 
Persians, I was told, were singing the exploits of Suan 
Napir, and the Arabs were invoking the assistance of their 
prophet, 

There is a race of mortals in this country, that they call 
Cafres, that are slaves to every other tribe: they have black 
woolly hair, and came originally trom Cafraya, in the south 
promontory of Africa. I converse sometimes with these 
poor devils; for I think that the opinions and sentiments ol 
all men, however abject their state, deserve attention.— 
They tell me that the J/g0r Mans are better masters than 
the Christian Mans. They are sensible of their inferiority 
in education, at least, if not in nature, to Moors, Hindoos 
and Christians; and seem contented with their situation.— 
They are sq habituated to slavery, that I am persuaded 
they have lost all desire of freedom ; and that they are hap- 
pier in the service of a good master, who is their protector 
and their god, than they would be in @ state of indepen- 
dence: in the same manner that: a dog would leave the 
ereatest abundance of food in a desert, and joy fully perform 
with his owner, even though he should sometimes ‘beat him, 
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along and tedious journey, subjected to the pain of hun- 
ger and thirst. 

The natives of this country are more slim and generally 
of ashorter stature, than Europeans. It is a curious sight 
to see their children running about naked, and speaking by 
the time they are half a year old. I was astonished to be 
saluted by these little figures, who, after giving me the 
salam, putting their hands to their foreheads, and bowing 
to the very ground, would ask for something: for all the 
children of the lower casts are great beggars; and they go 
stark naked until they are nearly arrived at the age of pu- 
berty. Their mental faculties, as well as their bodily pow- 
ers, arrive much sooner at maturity than those of Europe- 
ans do: yet, it is not true, as is commonly believed, that 
they sooner decay. Eastern luxury, which affects novelty 
only in the zenana, seeks for new wives, and soon discards 
the old; but many fine women are deserted in this manner ; 
and in general the women of thirty or forty in this country, 
are as well favoured as women of that age in Europe. A 
native of India, who considers 2 woman merely as an in- 
strument of pleasure, would be infinitely surprized at the 
condescension of a good hale man of sixty walking with a 
wife of upwards of fifty, hanging to his arm. 

Children are taught reading and arithmetic in the open 
air. They learn to distinguish the letters, and the figures 
they use in their arithmetic (which I have been told, isa 
kind of Algebra) by forming them with their own hands, 
either in the sand or on boards. 

Marriages are contracted by boys and girls, and consum- 
mated as soon as they arrive at puberty ; that is, when the 
men are thirteen years of age, and the women nine or ten. 
The marriage ceremony is performed three times; once 
when the couple are mere infants ; a second time, when the 
gentleman may be about eight or nine years old, and the 
lady five or six; and the third and last time at the age I 
have already specified. Between the first and second mar- 
riage ceremonies, the young couple are allowed to see each 
other: they run about and play together as other children 
do; and knowing they are destined for each other, com- 
monly conceive at that early period a mutual affection.— 
But after the second time of marriage they are separated 
from each other ; the bride, especially if she be a person of 
condition, being shut up in the women’s apartment until the 
happy day of the third and last ceremony, when the priest 
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sprinkles on the brideand bridegroom abundance of rice, as 
an emblem of fruitfulness. 

These early contracts are undoubtedly well calculated to 
inspire the parties with a mutual and lasting affection. — 
The earliest part of life is in every country the happiest ; 
and every object is pleasing that recals to the imagination 
that blessed period. The ductile minds of the infant lovers 
are easily twined into one; and the happiest time of their 
life is associated with the sweet remembrance of their early 
connexion. It is not so with your brides and bridegrooms 
of thirty, forty, and fifty: they have had previous attach- 
ments ; the best part of life is past before their union, per- 
haps before they ever saw each other. 

I had once the honour to be present at the wedding of a 
Persee of good condition. Of this I shall give you a mi- 
nute description. Important matters you will find in the 
writings of grave historians: what I shall relate, will be 
such trifling circumstances as are below the notice of those 
personages, but which, nevertheless, curiosity might wish 
to know. 

In Hindostan, the expense of clothes is almost nothing 
and that of food, firing and lodging, to the natives I mean, 
very trifling. The Hindoos are not addicted to any expen- 
sive vices, their passions and desires being gentle and mo- 
derate. Yet they are frugal and industrious, and as eager 
to amass riches as any of the natives of Europe. A Jew, 
a Dutchman, or a Scotch pedlar, is not more attentive to 
profit and loss. What is the reason of this? They are lo- 
vers of splendor and magnificence in every thing, but par- 
ticularly in what relates to their women. It is in their /a- 
rams, but especially on occasion of their marriages, that 
they pour forth the collected treasures of many industrious 
vears. 


AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF SECOND-SIGHTED MEN IN SCOT- 
LAND :—-IN TWO LETTERS TO MR. JOHN AUBREY, FELLOW 
OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


LETTER I. 


SIR, 


FOR your satisfaction I drew up some queries about the 
second-sighted men, and having sent them to the northern 
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parts of this kingdom, some while ago, I received answers 
to them from two different hands, whereof I am now to give 
you an account, viz. 

Query 1. MU some few credible well attested instances 
of such a knowledge as is commonly called the second-sight 
can b@ given? 

Answer. Many instances of such knowledge can be given, 
by the confession of such as are skilled in that faculty ; 
for instances I refer you to the fourth query. 

Query 2. If it consists in the discovery of present or past 
events only? or if it extend to such as are to come? 

Answer. The second-sight relates only to things future, 
which will shortly come to pass. Past events I learnt no- 
thing of. 

Query 3. If the objects of this knowledge be sad and 
dismal events only ; such as deaths and murders? or, joyful 


* and prosperous also? 


Answer. Sad and dismal events are the objects of this 
knowledge: as sudden deaths, dismal accidents. ‘That they 
are prosperous, or joyful, I cannot learn. Only one in- 
stance I have from a person worthy of credit, and thereby 
judge of the joyfulness or prosperity of it, and it is this.x— 
Near 40 years ago, Macklend and his lady, sister to 
my Lord Seaforth,. were walking about their own house, 
and in their return both came into the nurse’s chamber, 
where their young child was on the breast: at their 
coming into the room the nurse falls a weeping; they 
asked the cause, dreading the child was sick, or that she 
was scarce of milk: the nurse replied, the child was well, 
and she had abundance of milk; yet she still wept; and be- 
ing pressed to tell what ailed her, she at last said Macklend 
would die, and the Lady would shortly be married to ano- 
therman. Being inquired how she knew that event, she told 
them plainly, that as they came both into the room, she saw 
a man with a scariet cloak and a white hat betwixt them, 
giving the lady a kiss over the shoulder; and this was the 
cause of weeping. All which came to pass after Macklend’s 
death: the tutor of Lovet married the lady in the same habit 
the woman saw him. Now by this instance, judge if it be 
prosperous to one, it is as dismal to another. 

Query 4. If these events which second-sighted men dis- 
cover, or foretel, be visibly represented to them, and acted 
as it were before their eyes? 

Answer. Affirmatively they see those things visibly ; 
but none sees but themselves; for instance, if a man’s fatal 
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end be hanging, they will see a gibbet, or a rope about his 
neck ; if beheaded, they will see the man without a head ; 
if drowned, they will see water up to his throat; if unex- 
pected death, they will see a winding sheet about his head ; 
all which are represented to their view. One instance I 
had from a gentleman here, of a Highland gentleman of \ 
the Macdonalds, who having a brother that came to visit 
him, saw him coming in, wanting a head ; yet told not his 
brother he saw any such thing ; but within twenty-four hours 
thereafter his brother was taken, (being a murderer) and his 
head cut off, and sent to Edinburgh. Many such instances 
might be given. 

Query 5. If the second sight be a thing that is trouble- 
some and uneasy to those that have it, and such as they 
would gladly be rid of? 

Answer. It is commonly talked by all I spoke with, that 
it is troublesome ; and they would gladly be freed from it, 
i but cannot: only I heard lately of a man very much troubled 
| in his soul therewith, and by serious begging of God de- 
liverance from it, at length lost the faculty of the second- 
sight. 
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A SINGULAR INSTANCE OF BODILY STRENGTH. 


WHILE Louis XIV. was in Flanders, his coach, in | 
crossing a very bad part of the road, sunk so deep in the 
mud, that all the horses and oxen that could be yoked to it 
were not able to extricate it, as the nave of one of the 
wheels was entirely hid. One of the king’s guards, named 
Barsabas, impatient at being an idle spectator of this scene, 
immediately dismounted from his horse, lifted up the wheel, 
and giving a signal to the coachman to whip his horses, £ 
ai soon disengaged the carriage. For this piece of service | 
Louis XIV. gave him a pension, and he soon became major 
1} of Valenciennes. After he had risen to this rank, a Gas- 
P| con, who quarrelled with him, offered to fight him. “I 
ie agree,” said Barsabas, holding out his hand; ‘ touch that.” 
i Upon which the Gascon stretched out his, but the major 
squeezed it so hard, that he broke some of his fingers, 
rit and rendered him entirely incapable of fighting. Another 
| Gascon, ona like occasion, took advantage of this exam- 
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ple; and, instead of complying, when Barsabas desired 
him to hold out his hand, ran him through the body with 
his sword, saying, “ thus I defend myself against the treach- 
ery of aman like you !” The wound, however, did not 
prove mortal. The major, one day, ina certain village, 
\ went to a tarrier’s shop; and, having asked tor some horse 
shoes, broke all those that were presented to him, telling 
the blacksmith that they were too brittle. The farrier 
then wished to make others; but Barsabas took up his an- 
vil, and concealed it under his cloak, so that when the far- 
rier had heated his iron, he was much surprised not to find 
his anvil, and his astonishment was greatly encreased, when 
he perceived it under the major’s cloak. Imagining, there- 
fore, that he had to deal with the devil, he immediately 
betook himself to flight, and could not be prevailed on to 
return, until he was assured that the supposed demon was 
gone. Barsabas had a sister equally strong as himself; 
but he did not know her, because he had quitted his father’s 
house when very young, to seek his fortune in the army ; 
| and she had been born during his absence. Having met 

with her in Flanders, where she dealt in ropes, he pur- 

chased some of the largest she had, which he snapped in 

pieces ; telling her, that they were worth nothing. “I will 

give you some stronger,” said she; “ but, if you please, 

lay down the money for them.” ‘ I will give you whatever 

you ask,” replied Barsabas, pulling out a handful of crowns. 


ee 


: His sister then took the crowns, and breaking them all into 
i two or three pieces, told him, that his crowns were no bet- 
) ter than her ropes, and desired him to give her some 
Vv others. The major, surprised, desired to know her name, 

cf and having learned to what family she belonged, soon dis- 

A covered that she was his sister. The Dauphin, son of 


| Louis XIV. being desirous to see some proofs of this man’s 
| prodigious strength, he put himself below his horse, raised 
| r him up, carried him upon his shoulders more than filty pa- 
| ces; and, afterwards stooping, placed*him on the ground, 
| with as much ease as if he had weighed only twenty 
pounds. i 
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SHOCKING BARBARITIES COMMITTED IN FRANCE, IN 1358, 
IN THE REIGN OF KING JOHN. 


SOME Peasants headed by one William Coillet, took the 


if name of Jacques. They took a solemn oath, to extermin- 
9 ate all the nobility in France! 
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The excesses to which they proceeded surpass every 
thing that the most diabolical vengeance and atrocious bar- 
barity could suggest. I shudder, and the book drops from 
my hand when i read in our ancient chronicles, that these 
fanatics, transformed into ferocious brutes, entered a gen- 
tleman’s castle, bound him toa stake, violated, in his sight, 
the chastity of his wife and daughters ; put him afterwards 
upon a spit, and having roasted him, compelled his lady 
and his children to eat his flesh, and terminated this horrid 
scene by a general massacre of the whole family, and by 
setting fire to the house. More than two hundred castles, 
or gentlemen’s seats, were pillaged, and burnt in this man- 
ner. When they were asked, says Froissard, what motives 
induced them to commit such abominable actions, they re- 
plied, they did not know; that they did so because they saw 
others do the same; and that they thought it their duty, in 
the like manner, to destroy all the gentlemen and nobility in 
the world. 


CURIOUS MEMORANDUMS,. 


DIFFERENT substances were formerly employed, in- 
stead of books, for preserving knowledge. The first characters, 
as we learn from scripture, were traced out upon stone ; but, 
in process of time, the leaves of the palm tree, the outer 
and inner rind of the lime-tree, and the Egyptian papyrus, 
were used for the same purpose. Thin pieces of board, 
covered with wax, were also employed, upon which letters 
were formed with a sharp pointed instrument of iron, cal- 
led a stylus. Skins were afterwards substituted in the room 
of these, and especially those of sheep and goats ; which gave 
rise to the invention of parchment. Lead, linen, silk, horn, 
and lastly, paper were used in succession for writing. Books 
were formed, also, of cértain parts of vegetables. This 
custom still subsists among the Kalmouk Tartars, and some 
other people of the North. When the ancients had occa- 
sion to treat of any subj ct that required length, they used 
leaves, or skins. stitched one to the end of another, which 
they named ro//s; a custom followed by the Jews, the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Persians, and even by the Indians, 
and which continued several centuries after the birth of our 
Saviour. The leaves of all books were formerly dipped i in 
oil of cedar, or perfumed with the skin of the citron, te 
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prevent them from being destroyed by insects. Before the 
invention of printing, books were more valuable and rare 
than precious stones. The harbarous nations of Europe 
had scarcely any till the time of Charlemagne, and from 
the reign of that prince to Charles V. and from Charles V. 
to Francis I. they were still very scarce. Grecia, Countess 
of Anjou, purchased a collection of Homilies, in 1067, 
under Philip I. for two hundred sheep, a measure of wheat, 
another of rye, a third of millet, and a certain quantity of 
marten’s skins. From the eighth century of our era till 
the thirteenth, the Arabs alone were in possession of books. 
China was filled with them ata time when the people of 
Europe could not read. 


The Egyptians are said to have been the inventors of beer, 
in the year 1212 before the christian zra. They named it 
the Pelusian liquor, because it was first made at Pelusium, 
a city near the mouth of the Nile. 


The brutality and savage fury of the Barbarians, who 
after a battle, took from their graves such of their enemies 
as had perished, that they might insult and strip them, in- 
troduced among the ancients the custom of burning dead 
bodies. ‘he Greeks adopted it long before the Trojan war ; 
and Sylla, fearing that the Romans would treat him in the 
same manner as he had treated Caius Marius, ordered, 
when dying, that his body should be placed on a funeral 
pile. From that epoch, till the time of Theodosius, these 
people always burnt their dead. 


Ashes among several nations were a mark of grief and 
repentance. ‘The Hebrews covered their heads with them 
in the time of public calamities, and the people of Nineveh 
expiated their faults with sackcloth and ashes. In the 
primitive church, the bishop marked with ashes the fore- 
head of a sinner who began his penitence, and hence came 
the practice enjoined by the council of Beneventum, 1091, 
of going to receive some on the Wednesday* which pre- 
cedes the first Sunday of Lent. There are still some mon- 
asteries where the monks expire upon ashes. The Greeks 
and the Romans, who were accustomed to burn their dead, 
and to collect the ashes in urns, gave rise to that elegant 
expression of the poets, the ashes of the dead. 








* Hence called Ash Wednesday. 
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The ancient Gauls considered long hair as a. mark of 
honour and liberty, but Cesar made them lay it aside as 
soon as he had subdued them. Ecclesiastics rendered 
homage to God by cutting their hair short, and imagined 
that in doing this they gave him a proof of their spiritual 
servitude, and of their perfect submission to his will.— 
People formerly swore by their hair; and to cut off this 
badge of dignity from any one was to devote him to igno- 
miny. Those who entered into a conspiracy were obliged 
to cut off each other’s hair. It was a piece of refined po- 
liteness among the French to pull out a hair when they met 
a friend, and to present itto him. In the eighth century 
great lords caused the first hair of their children to be cut 
off by those for whom they entertained the greatest esteem, 
and by this ceremony they became their spiritual sponsors. 


About the year 1116 long hair was considered as a lux- 
ury, and mark of effeminacy. Eighty years after, who- 
ever wore long hair was, by a canon, excluded from enter- 
ing the church; and on Christmas-day at mass, Godfroy, 
bishop of Amiens, refused at St. Omer, in presence of 


Robert, Earl of Flanders, the offerings of those who had 
preserved their hair. Francis I. wore his hair short on ac- 
count of a wound he had received in his head; his cour- 
tiers followed his example, and the people imitated the 
courtiers. 


The Romans invented lotteries, to. enliven their Satur- 
nalia. This festival began by the distribution of tickets 
which gained some prize. Augustus made lotteries which 
consisted of things of little value; but Nero established 
some forthe people, in which a thousand tickets were dis- 
tributed daily, and several of those who were favoured by 
fortune got rich by them. Heliogabalus invented some 
very singular ; the prizes were either of great value or of 
none at all; one gained a prize of six slaves, and another 
of six flies ; some got valuable vases, and others vases of 
common earth. A lottery of this kind exhibited an excel- 
lent picture of the inequality with which fortune distri- 
butes her favors. 


- The first watches were made at Nuremberg in 1500, by 
Peter Hell, and called Nuremberg eggs, on account of their 
oval form. The same year George Purbach, a mathema- 
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tician of Vienna, employed a watch that pointed to seconds, 
for astronomical observation. 


Antimony, that remedy so celebrated, was discovered 
by a German monk, named Basil Valentine, who search- 
ing for the philosopher’s stone, and having thrown to the 
hogs what remained after some of his experiments, observ- 
ed, that those who swallowed it, after being severely purg- 
ed, became much fatter. He took it into his head to make 
a trial of it upon some of his brother monks; but, as the 
dose was too strong, they all died. Hence comes the name 
of antimoine in French, which has been given to the mine- 
ral substance. 


The custom of saying God bless you to those who sneeze, 
is said to have originated from Pope Gregory, surnamed 
the Great, during the time of an epidemical disorder, which 
carried people off in a fit of sneezing. Some, however, 
pretend that this custom is much older, and that it was 
known to the Greeks and Romans long before the Christian 
®@rae 


Cards were invented under the reign of Charles VI. 
King of France, to amuse him during the intervals of that 
disorder which conducted him to the grave. The world 
would have been at no loss, had his Majesty been suffered 
to die in peace without this invention. 


Burying grounds were not established until the year 200. 
People before were interred in the highways, and ancient 
tombs are still to be seen on the roads leading to Rome.— 
Hence these words, so often repeated in epitaphs, Sta. viator : 
Stop traveller. 


John Van-Eick, better known under the name of John 
of Bruges, invented painting in oil, about the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century. 


THE STRANGE CONSTITUTION AND PROPERTIES OF SOME 
HUMAN BODIES. 


THAT the original of man’s body is nothing else besides 
the dust of the ground, is a certain and unquestionable 
VOL. i. [23] 
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truth. Yet as out of that dust there springs such variety of 
trees, plants, and flowers, with different forms, colours, 
and virtues, as may reasonably solicit a considering mind to 
a just veneration of the wisdom and bounty of the Creator: 
so though all human bodies are framed of the same coarse 
materials, yet some of them are endowed with such peculiar 
properties, and qualities so removed from the constitution 
of others, that man need travel no farther than himself, for 
a sufficient theme, wherein he may at once enlarge his 
thoughts to the praises of his Maker, and admiration of 
his own wonderful composure. 

Every man is a moving miracle: but there are some that 
may justly move the wonder of all the rest ; as will appear 
from the following singular and well attested facts. 

1. Col. Townshend, a gentleman of honor and integrity, 
had for many years been afflicted with a nephretic complaint. 
His illness increasing, and his strength decaying, he came 
from Bristol to Bath in a litter, in autumn and lay at the 
Bell-Inn. Dr. Baynard and I [Dr. Cheyne] were called to 
him, and attended him twice a day, but his vomitings con- 
tinuing still incessant and obstinate against all remedies, we 
despaired of his recovery. While he was in this condition, 
he sent for us one morning; we waited on him, with Mr. 
Skrine, his apothecary. We found his senses clear, and his 
mind calm: his nurse and several servants were about him. 
He told us, he had sent for us, to give him some account 
of an odd sensation he had some time observed and felt in 
himseli ; which was that composing himself, he could die 
or expire when he pleased, and yet by an effort, or some 
how, he could come to life again ; which he had sometimes 
tried before he sent for us. We heard this with surprise ; 
but as it was not to be accounted for from common princi- 
ples, we could hardly believe the fact as he related it, much 
less give an account of it; unless he should please to make 
the experiment before us, which we were unwilling he 
should do, lest, in his weak condition, he might carry it too 
far. He continued to talk very distinctly and sensibly, 
above a quarter of an hour, about this surprising sensation, 
and insisted so much on our seeing the trial made, that we 
were at Jast forced to comply. We all three felt his pulse 
first ; it was distinct, though small and thready ; and his 
heart had its usual beating. He composed himself on his 
back, and lay in ‘ still posture some time ; while I held his 
right hand, Dr. Baynard laid his hand on — heart, and Mr. 
Skrine held aclean looking-glass to his mouth. I found his 
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pulse sink gradually, till at last I could not feel any, by the 
most exact and nice touch. Dr. Baynard could not feel the 
least motion in his heart, nor Mr. Skrine the least soil of 
breath on the bright mirror he heldto hismouth: then each 
of us, by turns, examined his arm, heart and breath, but 
could not, by the nicest scrutiny, discover the least symp- 
tom of life in him. We reasoned a long time about this 
odd appearance as well as we could, and all of us judging 
it inexplicable and unaccountable, and finding he still con- 
tinued in that condition, we began to conclude that he had 
indeed carried the experiment too far, and at last were sat- 
isfied he was actually dead, and were just ready to leave 
him. This continued about half anhour. As we were go- 
ing away, we observed some motion about the body, and, 
upon examination, found his pulse and the motion of his 
heart gradually returning ; he began to breathe gently, and 
speak softly : we were all astonished to the last degree, at 
this unexpected change, and after some further conversation 
with him, and among ourselves, went away fully satisfied as 
to all the particulars of this fact, but confounded and puzzled 
and not able to form any rational scheme that might ac- 
count for it. He afterwards called for his attorney, added 
a codicil to his will, settled legacies on his servants, received 
the sacrament, and calmly and composedly expired abont 
six o’clock that evening. Next day*he was opened, (as he 
had ordered ;) his body was the soundest and best made 
I had ever seen; his lungs were fair, large and sound, 
his heart big and strong, and his intestines sweet and 
clean; his stomach was of a due proportion, the coats 
sound and thick, and the villous membrane quite en- 
tire. But when we came to examine the kidneys, though 
the left was sound and of a just size, the right was 
about four times as big, distended like a blown bladder, 
and yielding as if full of pap; he having often passed a whey- 
ish liquor after his illness. Upon opening this kidney, we 
found it quite full of white chalky matter, like plaister of pa- 
ris, and all the fleshy substance dissolved and worn away, by 
what I called a nephritic cancer. This had been the source 
of all his misery ; and the symptomatic vomitings from the 
irritation on the consentient nerves, had quite starved and 
worn him down. I have narrated the facts, as I saw and 
observed them deliberately and distinctly, and shall leave 
to the philosophic reader to make what inference he thinks 
fit; the truth of the material circumstances I wil} warrant. 
2. On the 14th of March, 1729, was born Charles, the 
son of Richard Charlsworth, a carrier at Longnor, in the 
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county of Stafford. At his birth he was under the common 
size, but he grew so amazingly fast, that by the time he was 
four years old, he was near four feet high, and in strength, 
agility and bulk, equal to a fine boy of ten yearsold. At 
five he was four feet seven inches high, weighed eighty-se- 
ven pounds, could with ease carry aman of tourteeen stone 
weight, had hair on his body as a man, and every sign of 
puberty, and worked as a man at his father’s business ; this 
was the time of his full vigour, from whence he began grad- 
ually to decrease in strength and bulk like a man in the de- 
cline of life ; and at the age of seven years, his strength 
was gone, his body was totally emaciated, his eyes were 
sunk, his head was palsical, and he died with all the signs 
of extreme old age, and as if the months he had lived had 
been years. The above is extracted from the account pub- 
lished by Mr. Smith, a surgeon of the place, and transmit- 
ted to the Royal Society ; and it is also confirmed in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 1734. 

3. That is a wonderful story which is related by Jovianus 
Pontanus, concerning one Colan of Cantana in Sicily, ‘sur- 
named the Fish, who lived longer in the water than on 
the land. He was constrained every day to abide in the 
water; and he said that if he was long absent thence, he 
could scarce breathe or live, and that it would be his death 
to forbear it. He was so excellent in swimming, that as a 
sea-fish he would cut the seas in the greastest storms and 
tempests, and in despite of the resisting waves swim more 
than five hundred furlongs at once. At last in the Sicilian 
sea, at the haven of Messina, diving for a piece of plate 
which the King had caused to be cast in as a prize to him 
that could fetch it from the bottom, he there lost his life ; 
for he was never seen after, being either devoured by a fish, 
or engaged in the cavities of the rock. 


[ To be Continued. | 
——— 
REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF MURDER. 


IN the month of October, 1785, the house of Dona 
Therese Almeda, situated near aleague from Padua, was 
discovered early in the morning to be broke open, and that 
lady murdered in her chamber, in a most shocking manner; 
she was stabbed in several parts of her body, her head al- 
most severed from it, anda finger of her left hand, on 
which she wore a ring of considerable value, cut off. Her 
domestics were all immediately confined on suspicion, and 
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the body brought to town, which together with a bloody 
knife found in the chamber, were exposed to public view 
in the chapel Nuestro Signiora del Monte, and persons plac- 
ed secretly to observe the countenances and actions of 
those who came to view them. ‘There was a person known 
by the name of Don Ignatius Perez, who had resided here 
for some years, and made a very considerable figure, lived 
in an elegant manner, and both visited and was visited by 
every person of fashion. 

This man happened to be passing by the chapel a few 
hours after the corpse was exposed, and seeing an immense 
crowd, had the curiosity to descend from his chariot, and 
go in; it was observed by the person placed for the purpose 
that his colour changed on viewing the body, but on seeing ~ 
the knife which lay by, his confusion encreased. He re- 
tired precipitately ; and two of the officers followed him, 
saw him enter into his own house, and posted themselves 
privately in sight of the door; in a short time a servant 
was observed to come out in a great hurry, whom ene of the 
officers traced to a cutler’s house in a neighbouring-street, 
and saw him return with the cutler to his master’s. The 
cutler again came out, and went home in a short time, when 
a party of guards seized him, and another detachment in- 
stantly took possession of the mansion of Don Ignatius, 
and secured his person. The cutler, on being brought be- 
fore the criminal judge, and threatened with the torture 
extraordinary, made a confession which threw the whole 
city into confusion and astonishment ; he acknowledged that 
he made that knife and several others of the same kind for 
Don Ignatius: That he was one of the gang consisting of 
near thirty (several of whom had appeared in the most re- 
spectable characters) of which Don Ignatius was their chief. 
That almost every robbery and assassination which had 
been committed for ten years, past, had been done by their 
gang. ‘That Perez’s house was the receptacle of the plun- 
der; and that in searching they would find several secret 
rooms, where the booty and bodies of those strangers whom 
they had enticed there, and murdered, were concealed.— 
In consequence of this confession nearly all those despera- 
does were apprehended, and on searching Don Ignatius’s 
house, the private rooms were discovered, where not only 
an immense quantity of valuable things were found, but 
likewise a wardrobe, containing every dress and disguise 
possible to conceive. ‘They were brought to trial, and Don 
{gnatius, with seven of the principals, were condemned to 
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BE be broke alive, which sentence was executed. Ignatius was 
4) three hours after his limbs were broken before he expired. 
The rest of the gang were condemned some to be strangled, 
others to the gallies for life. 





EXTRAORDINARY PILGRIMAGE. 


PILGRIMAGES were the devotion of the sixteenth 
century. 

A queen of France, it is supposed Catherine de Medicis, 
imade a vow, that, if some concerns, which she had under- 
taken, terminated successfully, she would send a pilgrim to 
Jerusalern, who should walk there, and every three steps 
he advanced, he should go one back at every third step.— 
It was doubtful whether there could be found a man sufh- 
ciently strong to go on foot, and of sufficient patience to go 
back one step atevery third. A citizen of Verberie, how- 
ever, offered himself, and promised to accomplish the 
queen’s vow most scrupulously. The queen accepted his 
offer, and promised him an adequate recompence. He ful- 
filled his engagement (as we are informed) with the great- 
est exactness, of which his pious employer was well assured 
by constant enquiries. 

The citizen, who was a merchant, received on his return, 
a considerable sum of money, and was ennobled! His coat 
of arms were a cross and a branch of palm tree. His de- 
scendants preserved the arms; but they degenerated, by 
continuing the commerce which their ancestor quitted.— 
Nouvelle Histoire du Duche de Valois. 














THE DEVIL A GOOD MuSICcIAN! 


rs. veal - 


TARTIN, accelebrated musician, who was born at Pi- 
rano, in Istria, being much inclined to the study of music 
in his early youth, dreamed one night that he had made a 
compact with the Devil, who promised to be at his service 
on all occasions; and during this vision, every thing suc- 
ceeded according to his mind; his wishes were prevented, 
and his desires always surpassed by the assistance of his 
new servant. At last he imagined that he presented the 
Devil with his violin, in order to discover what kind of a 
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musician he was, when, to his great astonishment, he heard 
him play a solo so singularly beautiful, and which he exe- 
cuted with such superior taste and precision, that it sur- 
passed all the music which he had ever heard or conceived in 
his life. So great was his surprize, and so exquisite his 
delight, upon this occasion, that it deprived him of the 
power of breathing. He awoke with the violence of his 
sensation, and instantly seized his fiddle, in hopes of ex- 
pressing what he had just heard, but in vain; he, however, 
then composed a piece, which is, perhaps, the best of all 
his works, and called it the Devil’s Sonata, but it was so in- 
ferior to what he had fancied in his sleep, that he declared 
he would have broken his instrument, and abandoned music 
for ever, if he could have found any other mode of sub- 
sistence ! 


HEROISM OF A PEASANT. 


A GREAT inundation having taken place in the north of 
Italy, owing to an excessive fall of snow in the Alps, fol- 
lowed by a speedy thaw, the river Adige carried off a bridge 
near Verona, except the middle part, on which was the 
house of the toll-gatherer or porter, and who with his whole 
family, thus remained imprisoned by the waves, and in 
momentary danger of destruction. ‘They were discovered 
from the banks, stretching forth their hands, screaming and 
imploring succour, while fragments of this remaining arch 
were continually dropping into the water. 

In this extreme danger, a nobleman, who was present, a 
count of Pulverini, held out a purse of one hundred sequins, 
as a reward to any adventurer who would take a boat, and 
deliver this unhappy family. But the risk was so great of 
being borne down by the rapidity of the stream, of being 
dashed against the fragment of the bridge, or of being 
crushed by the falling stones, that not one, in the vast num- 
ber of spectators, had courage enough to attempt such an 
exploit. 

A peasant, passing along, was informed of the proposed 
reward. Immediately jumping into a boat, he, by strength 
of oars, gained the middle of the river, brought his boat 
under the pile ; and the whole family safely descended, by 
means of arope. “Courage!” cried he, “ Now you are 
safe.” By a still more strenuous effort, and great strength 
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of arm, he brought the boat, and family to shore. “ Brave 
fellow,” exclaimed the count, handing the purse to him, 
““ here is the promised recompence.” “ I shall never ex- 
pose my life for money,” answered the peasant. “ My 
labour is a sufficient livelihood for myself, my wife, and 
children. Give the purse to this poor family, which has 
lost all.” 


~——— 
ON WITCHCRAFT, FAIRIES, &c. 


THE times are past, in which a person might have been 
liable to perish in the flames, for not worshipping God ac- 
cording to the custom of the country ; or for worshipping 
the devil, and for a suspected participation in his conspi- 
racy against the peace and welfare of mankind. But, the 
history of the intercourse, fancied or real, between men 
and evil spirits, still remains one of the most curious and 
the most obscure subjects of human investigation. It is 
horrible to reflect, how many poor wretches were, in the 
course of the last century, sacrificed, in both Scotland and 
England, by puritanical zeal, to the suspicion of witchcraft! 
it is inexpressibly painful to think how many murders have 
received a fancied sanction from the scripture story of the 
witch of Endor! 

I have sometimes been half inclined to think that I had 
discovered the origin of the popular notions concerning 
witches, wizards and fairies. 

Concerning witches and wizards, almost all the vulgar 
opinions and tales prevalent among christians, have doubt- 
less, originated from hints thrown out in the holy scriptures. 
What was accounted witchcraft among the ancient Israel- 
ites, seems to have been, a remnant of the mysteries of 
some superstition which had been anciently prevalent in the 
land, or had been recently introduced into it, but which was 
proscribed by the laws of the state, and was cherished only 
in secret, and under strong fears of detection and punish- 
ment. It does not certainly appear, that any people ever 
set themselves, knowingly, and directly, to cultivate the 
good graces of the devil, as such, in contempt of the fa- 
vour of a better and more powerful divinity. But it was 
sufficiently natural to represent, as the worship of the devil, 
any secret worship of Gods, not acknowledged, by the state, 
nor generally known in the country. These ideas, having 
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been once conceived concerning such secret worship, could 
hardly fail to maintain and propagate themselves, nay, even 
to give, at length, a new tone to the spirit of that worship 
which was the subject of them. One thing that considera- 
bly distinguishes conjuration and witchcraft from other 
practices and forms of superstition is, that the agents in 
them have pretended to have, by one means or another, at-. 
tained to a commanding irresistible authority over the pow- 
ers to whom they were wont to address themselves, This 
authority is supposed to have been attained, by compact, 
stipulating reciprocal conditions: by the interpositions ot 
some superior divinity, confering: a sway over the meaner 
demons; or by the offering of some sacrifices, so irresisti- 
bly grateful to the appetites of the beings whose services 
are wanted, that they are absolutely unable to refuse their 
presence and aid. It were easy to trace these fancies to 
their origin in the sentiments of nature. Conjuration and 
witchcraft were known also to the Greeks and Romans.— 
Pontus and Thessaly were the regions from which these na- 
tions derived their rites of conjuration. The system of 
witchcraft, which has been received among christians, ex- 
hibits a sort of medley of that of the Jews, with that of the 
Greeks and Romans. It has been no doubt, in the lapse of 
sO many centuries, variegated and improved by the different 
manners of different ages, and by the genius and industry of 
the long succession of persons who have fancied themselves 
witches or wizards. Witchcraft seems likely to be very soon 
reduced into the situation of those lost arts of which the gen- 
ius of a Pancirolo or a Dutens is required to recognize the 
very existence. I fear for poor Satan, that, if he cease to 
roam the earth, and to deal with old women, men may soon 
presume to deny him any being at all. 

Fairies are, in the conception offour rustics, beings of a 
very various character. Sometimes they are little tiny 
forms ; light, airy, gay, and clad in green; who ride nim- 
bly through the air, or dance in festive sport, on earth; and 
who, though they may occasionally exercise litte teazing 
pranks upon mankind, yet regard them with no serious ma- 
lignity ; and by their kindnesses to the deserving, more 
than compensate the little ills they do to the slur®sh, the 
idle and the undeserving. In other cases, they are consid- 
ered as malicious sprites, who owe a human being, as a 
septennary victim, to the devil, and who therefore occasion- 
ally carry infants away, to be devoted to this fate. At times 
too, they are represented, as having power to guide the 

VolL.t. [24] 
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winds, to swell the billows of the ocean, to darken the 
earth with clouds, to launch the lightnings, and to excite 
the thunders’ loudest roar. Often are they said to inveigle 
mankind into compacts, such as prove in the end fatally 
ruinous to the everlasting welfare of the unhappy wretches 
who are thus enticed into their snares. 

Now these beings, to whom such various powers and so 
many incongruous attributes have been vulgarly ascribed, 
appear to me to be the genuine representatives of a mingled 
and very numerous host of the divinities; of ancient poly- 
theism, and even of the saints of the dark ages of chris- 
tianity. ‘The spirits of Ossian, inhabiting the airy halls of 
the clouds: the deities worshipped by Druidism ;- the rural 
divinities of the Greeks and Romans ; with some part of 
the powers of the old Scandinavian mythology ; are’ assur- 
edly associated in one confused assemblage, in the com- 
mon notions of our rustics, concerning those beings 
which they call fairies: I suspect the saints of Popish 
christianity to be mingled i in the same multitude; for the 
eve of the festival of all the saints, is one on which the 
fairies are believed to swarm about in mighty numbers, and 
to exert themselves with extraordinary activity: but the 
fairies, who are thus busy upon such an occasion, can surely 


be no other than the saints to whom it has been consecrated. 


The notion of a human victim to be by those fairies sacri- 
ficed at the end of every seven years to the devil, has in all 
probability had its origin inthe mysterious horrors of those 
rites of the Druidical and the Scandinavian worship, in 
which human victims were sacrificed, to avert the wrath 
of gloomy, malevolent divinities. It may be, that the 
Druids were accustomed to steal away infants for those 
horrid and barbarous rites, somewhat in the manner in which 
they have been said to be stolen away by the fairies. 

As to the ideas by the simple vulgar amongst us, concern- 


ing wraiths sometimes seen immediately before the death of 


the persons whom they represent; and concerning ghosts seen 
after the death of such persons; these seem to be almost 
entirely of Jewish and of Popish origin. It was a Jewish 
idea, that every human being is always attended by a good 
and a barL angel: that there is an incessant contest between 


these rival spirits for the mastery over the conduct of their 
_ charge: that, upon occasions of extraordinary temptations 
- or danger, one or both of these guardians will become visi- 


" ble, interposing in their ward’s behalf, or departing for ever 
from him, This idea, perhaps, in its primary origin, rath- 
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er Persian than Jewish, was from the Jews communicated 
to the Christians ; among them it has been handed down 
from age to age, in their traditions, in the bible, and in their 
other writings. The popular notions concerning ghosts, 
are precisely those which were taught by the Roman-catho- 
lic clergy, during the dark ages. They are those notions 
which originate in the natural sentiments of the human 
heart; modified and accommodated to the absurd views and 
interested purposes of the christian clergy in the times of 
the gloomiest ignorance. ‘They retain their influence among 
our vulgar ; because it is very, very long before a thorough 
change can be effected upon the vulgar creed concerning 
uny system of subjects. 


s 
A SINGULAR ACCOUNT OF CHARLES DOMERY, THE MOST EX 


TRAORDINARY RAW-FLESH EATER, AND VORACIOUS DE- 
VOURER OF DOGS, RATS, CATS, CANDLES, &.. 


"i 
“ CHARLES DOMERY, a native of Benche, on the 


frontiers of Poland, aged 21, was taken to the prison of 


Liverpool in England, in February 1799, having been a 
soldier in the French service on board the Hoche, captured 
by the squadron under the command of Sir J. B. Warren, 
off Ireland. 

He is one of nine brothers, who, with their father, have 
been remarkable for the voraciousness of their appetites. 
They were all placed early in the army ; and the peculiar 
craving for food with this young may began at thirteen years 
of age. 

He was allowed two rations in the army, and by his 
earnings or indulgence of his comrades, procured an addi- 
tional supply. 

When inthe camp, if bread or meat were scarce, he 
made up the deficiency, by eating four or five pounds of 
grass daily ; and in one year devoured 174 cats (not their 
skins) dead or alive; and says he had several conflicts in 
the act of destroying them, by feeling the effects of their 
torments on his face and hands: sometimes he killed them 
before eating, but when very hungry, did not wait to per- 
form this humane office. 

Dogs and rats equally suffered from his merciless jawk 
and if much pinched by famine, the entrails of animals in” 
discriminately became his prey. The above facts are at- 
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tested by Picard, a respectable man, who was his comrade 
in the same regiment on board the Hoche, and is now pre- 
sent; and who assures me he has often seen him feed on 
those animals, 

When the ship on board of which he was had surrender- 
ed, after an obstinate action, finding himself, as usual, hun- 
gry, and nothing else in his way but a man’s leg, which 
was shot off, lying before him, he attacked it greedily, and 
was feeding heartily, when a sailor snatched it from him, 
and threw it overboard. 

Since he came to this prison, he has eat one dead cat, 
and about twenty rats. But what he delights most in is 
raw meat, beef or mutton, of which, though plentifully 
supplied by eating the rations, of ten men daily, he com- 
plains he has not the same “fuantity, nor indulged in eat- 
ing so much ashe used to do,/when in France. ‘Phe French 
prisoners of war were at this time maintained at the expence 
of their own nation, and were each allowed the following 
daily ration: ‘l'wenty-six ounces of bread, half a pound oi 
greens, two ounces of butter, or six ounces of cheese. 

He often devours a bullock’s liver raw, three pounds of 
candles, and a few pounds of raw beef, in one day, with- 
out tasting bread or vegetables, washing it down with wa- 
ter, if his allowance of beer is expended. 

His subsistence at present, independent of his own ra- 
tions, arises from the generosity of the prisoners, who give 
him a share of their allowance. Nor is his stomach con- 
fined to meat; for when in the hospital, where some of the 
patients refused to take their medicines, Domery had no 
objection to perform this for them; his stomach never re- 
jected any thing, as he never vomits, whatever be the con- 
tents, or however large. 

Wishing fairly to try how much he actually could eat in 
one day: on the 17th of September 1799, at four o'clock 
in the morning he breakfasted on four pounds of raw cow’s 
udder; at half past nine, in presence of Dr. Johnson, Com- 
missioner of Sick and Wounded Seamen, Admiral Child 
and his son, Mr. Foster, Agent for Prisoners, and several 
respectable gentlemen, he exhibited his power as follows : 
There were set before him five pounds of raw beef, and 
twelve tallow candles of a pound weight, and one bottle of 
porter; these he finished by half past ten o’clock. At one 
o’clock there were again put before him five pounds of beet 
and one pound of candles, with three bottles of porter ; at 
which time he was locked up in the room, and centinels 
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placed at the windows to prevent his throwing away any of 
his provisions. At two o’clock, when I again saw him with 
two friends, he had nearly finished the whole of the candles 
and a great part of the’ beef, but had neither evacuation by 
vomiting, stool, or urine; his skin was cool and pulse re- 
gular, and in good spirits. At a quarter past six, when he 
was to be returned to his prison, he had devoured the 
whole, and declared he could have eat more; but from the 
prisoners without telling him we wished to make some ex- 
periment on him, he began to be alarmed. It is also to be 
observed, that the day was hot, and not having his usual 
exercise in the yard, it may be presumed he would have 
otherwise had a better appetite. On recapitulating the 
whole consumption of this day, it stands thus: 

Raw cow’s ucder 4b. 

Raw beef 10 

Candles 2 

Total 16lb. besides five bot- 

tles of porter. 

The eagerness with wiiich he attacks his beef when his 
stomach is not gorged, resembles the voracity of a hungry 
wolf, tearing off and swallowing with canine greedi- 
ness. When his throat is dry from continued exercise, he 
lubricates it by stripping the grease off the candles between 
his teeth, which he generally finishes at three mouthfuls, 
and wrapping the wick like a hall, string and all, sends it 
after at aswallow. He can, when no choice is left, make 
shift to dine on immense quantities of raw potatoes, or tur- 
nips; but, from choice, would never desire to taste bread 
or vegetables. 

He is in every respect healthy, his tongue clean, and his 
eyes lively. 

After he went to the prison, he danced, smoaked his 
pipe, and drank a bottle of porter; and by four the next 
morning, he awoke with his usual ravenous appetite; which 
he quieted by a few pounds of raw beef. 

He is six feet three inches high, pale complexion, grey 
eyes, long brown hair, well made-but thin, his countenance 


rather pleasant,*and is good a a 
The above is written from his OW mouth, in*the pre- 


sence of, and attested by—. 
Destauben, French Surgeon. 
Le Fouanier, Steward of the Hospital. 
Revet, Commissaire de la Prison. 
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186 PHYSICIANS OF EGYPT. 


Le Flem, Soldat de la fer Demi Brigade. 
Thomas Cochrane, M. D. Inspector and Surgeon of the 
Prison, and Agent, &c. for Sick and Wounded Seamen. 
Liverpool, Sept. 9, 1799. 
(A true Copy.) 
Joxun Byron, Clerk in the Office for Sick and Woun- 
ded Seamen. 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE PHYSICIANS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
[ FROM GOUGET'S ORIGIN OF LAWS. | 


IT was their custom to expose the sick to public view, that 
such persons as passed by, if they have been afflicted with 
the like disorders, and had found out remedies by which they 
had effected their cures, or obtained ease, might give their 
advice. This was the practice in the most early times. 
The Egyptians afterthey had invented hieroglyphics, obliged 
those who had been attacked with any distemper, to repre- 
sent how and by what means they had been cured. ‘These 
memoirs were placed in their temples, and every one had a 
right to consult them ; afterwards, when the number of re- 
ceipts were increased, they caused them to be put in order, 
and charged particular persons with the care of them, who 
studied their different compositions, and their virtues, and 
were in process of time consulted on critical occasions. 
This seems to be the origin of the profession of a physician. 
Weare told there has been no country, where physicians were 
so numerous as in Egypt, which is easily accounted for, 
when we know that every disorder had its particular physician: 
the Egyptians thought that the life and study of one man was 
not sufficient to acquire a perfect knowledge in the different 
parts of a science so extensive, and therefore they obliged 
each professor to make one disorder his entire study. ‘The 
Egyptians used likewise every means to prevent distempers, 
and regularly appropriated three successive days in every 
month for taking medicine, though in perfect health. Ey- 
ery thing concerning medicine was entered in certain sacred 
books, and the physicians were obliged to conform exactly 
to certain precepts therein contained, not being permitted to 
make the least change. If they could not restore the patient 
by following the method enjoined, they were by no means 
answerable for the event ; but if they used any other means, 
and the patient happened to die, they were punished with 
death. 
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MECHANISM. 


A German Mechanic of the name of MAELZL, is now 
exhibiting at Paris an automaton of a singular construction. 
The figure exhibits a trumpeter in the uniform of the Band 
of the French Imperial Guards, and at the word of com- 
mand raises the trumpet to its mouth and plays some exqui- 
site pieces of martial music. The whole of the mechanism 
is contained in the chest of the automaton ; its feet rest up- 
on a board to which castors are affixed, and the proprietors 
move it from place to place, inthe exhibition room, to shew 
that there is no communication with any other apartment. 
In this respect it is superior to the celebrated automaton 
flute player of M. Vaucanson, which once made so much 
noise in Europe: this latter figure reclined against a wall, 
behind which some complicated machinery was supposed to 
be placed. The most wonderful part of M. Maelzl’s au- 
tomaton, is the effect produced by the lips of the figure up- 
on the trumpet, which are made to exhibit all the delicacy 
of touch peculiar to the lips of the human body. No jar- 
ring or cracking sound of machinery is to be heard although 
the ear be applied close to the body of the automaton, nor 
can any musical sound be emitted unless when the trumpet 
is applied to the mouth. At the conclusion of the exhibi- 
tion M. Maelzl sits down to a piano forte, and his trumpet- 
er performs an accompaniment to scveral pieces of music 
with all the precision of a first rate performer. ‘This artist 
has heretofore distinguished himself by several improve- 
ments on musical instruments. 


SPONTANEOUS DECOMPOSITION OF A FABRIC OF SILK. 


ON the night of March 19th, 1802, during the session 
of Congress at Washington, Jonathan Dayton, one of the 
Senators then attending from the state of New Jersey, sus- 
tained a loss of a pair of black silk stockings in an uncom- 
mon manner. On undressing himself at bed-time, his stock- 
ings were the last of his garments which he took off. The 
weather being cold, he wore two pair, the inner of wool and 
the outer of silk. When he stript off the silk stockings, he 
tet them drop on a woollen carpet lying by the bed-side ; and 
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one of his garters, which was of white woollen ferreting, fell 
down with the stockings. The under stockings, on being pul- 
led off, were thrown at some distance, near the foot of the 
bed. He observed, on separating and rempving the silk 
stockings from the woollen ones, that there was an unusual 
snapping and sparkling of electric matter. But as he had 
been long acquainted with the appearance, it attracted but 
transient notice. 

He fell asleep, and remained undisturbed till morning, 
when the servant entered to kindle the fire. The man observ- 
ed that one of the leather slippers lying on the carpet, and 
partly covered by one of the stockings, was very much burnt. 
Mr. Dayton then arose, and found that the leather over 
which the stockings had lain, was converted to acoal. The 
stockings were changed to a brown, or what is commonly 
called a butternut colour; and although, to the 4 «, the stitch- 
es of their legs, and even the threads of their clocks, ap- 
peared to be firm and entire, yet as soon as any attempt was 
made to touch and handle them, they were found to be whol- 
ly destitute of cohesion, their texture and structure being al- 
together destroyed. Nothing but a remnant of carbonic 
matter was left, except that a part of the heei of one of the 
stockings was not decomposed. 

Though this destruction of the stockings took place dur- 
ing the night, when nobody saw the manner and circum- 


stances of the process, yet there was evidence enough of 


the evolution of much caloric while it was going on: for 
every thing in contact with the stockings was turned to a 
coal or cinder. Besides the slipper before mentioned, the 
garter was burned. It had fallen partly on the carpet, and 
partly on and between the stockings. As far as it touched 
the stockings it was perfectly disorganised and carbonated, 
and immediately beyond that limit was as sound as ever. 
The part of the carpet, with iis fringe, which lay between 
the stockings and the floor, was in like manner totally des- 
troyed, just as far as it was covered by the stockings, and 
no farther. The wooden plank, which was of pitch pie, 
was also considerably scorched; and beneath the place where 
the thickest folds of the stockings had lain, was converted 
to charcoal or lampblack to a considerable depth. In throw- 
ing down the stockings when they were pulled off, it happened 
that about a third part of the length of one of them fell not 
above the carpet, but on the bare floor. This part of the 
stocking was deeomposed like the rest, and the floor very 
much scorched Where it had lain. 
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There was very little fire on the hearth and the little there 
was, was eight or nine feet distant. The candle had been 
carefully extinguished, and stood ona table in another direc- 
tion, and about equally distant. Indeed, no application of 
buruing coals or lighted candles could have produced the ef- 
fects which have been described. It would seem that the 
combustion, if it may be so called, proceeded from a sur- 
charge of anticronon (caloric) or electron (electricity) in the 
silk accumulated by means not well understood ; that not be- 
ing refcrable to any known external agent, it may in the pre- 
sent state of our information, be termed spontaneous. 

The substances chiefly consumed were leather, wool, silk, 
and resinous wood. ‘The linen lining of the slipper was in- 
deed destroyed, but where it did not come in contact it es- 
caped; and the fire showed no disposition to burn even the 
linen beyond the boundaries prescribed to it on the leather. 

What is the theory of this phenomenon? With what other 
facts is it immediately connected? Whatever men of science 
may determine on these points, one thing seems to be evi- 
dent, that if spontaneous combustion can happen thus to bo- 
dies so little inflammable as leather, silk and wool, the instan- 
ces of its occurrence in bodies easier to burn are more fre- 
quent than is generally supposed. _[ Medical Repository. 


PHENOMENA OF BURNING SPRINGS. 
OF these are many in different parts of the world; par- 
ticularly one in Dauphiny, near Grenoble; another near Her- 
manstadt, in Transy wens a; a third at Chermay, a rillage 
near Switzerland ; a fourth in the canton of Frib re 5 and a 
fifth not far from the city of Cracow in Poland. Ty here also 
is, or was a famous spring of the same kind at Wigan in Lan- 
cashire (Eng.) which upon the approach of a lighted candle, 
would take fire and burn like spirits of wine for a whole 
day. But the most remarkable one of this kind, or at least 
that of which we have the most particular description, was 
discovered in 1711 at Brosely in Shropshire. The follow- 
ing account of this remarkable spring was given by the Kev. 
Mr. Mason, woodwarden, professor at C; anabric lee, dated 
Feb. 18, 1746. “ The well for four or five feet dee ‘p is Six 
or seven feet wide ; within that is another less hole of like 
depth dug in the clay, in the bottom whereof is placed a 
cylindric earthen vessel, of about four or’five jnches diame- 
VOL. 1. [25] 
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ter at the mopth, having the bottom taken off, and the sides 
well fixed in the clay, rammed close about it. Within the 
pot isa brown water, thick as puddle, continually forced 
up with a violent motion beyond that of boiling water, and 
a rumbling hollow noise, rising or falling by fits five or six 
inches ; but there was no appearance of any vapour rising, 
which perhaps might have been visible had not the sun shone 
so bright. Upon putting a candle down at the end of a 
stick, at about a quarter of a yard distance, it took fire, dart- 
ing and flashing after a very violent manner for about half a 
vard high, much inthe manner of spirits in a lamp, but with 
greater agitation. It was said that a tea-kettle had been 
made to boil in about nine minutes time, and that it had been 
left burning for forty eight hours without any sensible di- 
minution, It was extinguished by putting a wet mop upon 
it; which must be kept there for a little time, otherwise it 
would not goout. Upon the removal of the mop there arises 
a sulphureous smoke lasting about a minute, and yet the 
water is coldtothe touch.” In 1755,this well totally disap- 


* peared by the sinking of acoal pit in its neighbourhood. 


The cause of the inflammable property of such waters, is 
with great probability supposed to be their mixture with pe- 
troleum, which is one of the most inflammable substances in 
nature, and has the property of burning on the surface of the 
water. 

There are burning fountains in Iceland of a most extra- 
ordinary nature ; forming at times jets d’ eaux of scalding 
water ninety-four feet high, and thirty in diameter, creating 
the most magnificent gerbes that can be imagined, es- 
pecially when backed by the setting sun. They arise out of 
cylindrical tubes of unknown depths; near the surface they 
expand into apertures of a funnel shape, and the mouths 
spread into a large extent of stalactical matter, formed of suc- 
cessive scaly concentric undulations. “The playing of these 
stupendous spouts is foretold by noises roaring like the cata- 
ract of Niagara. The cylinder begins to fill: it rises gra- 
dually to the surface, and gradually increases its height, 
smoking amazingly, and flinging up great stones. After 
attaining its greatest height, it gradually sinks till it to- 
tally disappears, Boiling jets d’eaux and boiling springs 
are frequent in most parts of the island. In many 
parts they are applied to the culinary uses of the na- 
tives. The most capital is that which is called Geyer, or 
Geyser, in a plain rising into small hills, and in the midst 
of an amphitheatre, bounded by the most magnificent and 
various-shaped icy mountains ; amongst which the three 
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headed Hecla soars pre-eminent. These are not confined 
to the land only ; they rise in the very sea, and form scald- 
ing fountains amidst the waves. ‘Their distance from the 
land is unknown ; but the new volcanic isle, twelve miles 
off the point of Reichenes, emitting fire and smoke, proves 
that the subterraneous fires and waters extend to that space, 
for those awful effects arise from the united fury of these 
two elements. 


INSTANCE OF STRONG SUPERSTITIOUS CREDULITY, SAID 
TO BE AN AUTHENTIC FACT. 


AN aged widow, lately at Paris, who lodged ona two 
pair of stairs floor, in the Rue de la Ferronerie, with only 
amaid servant, was accustomed to spend several hours 
every day before the altar, dedicated to St. Paul, in a neigh- 
bouring church. Some villains observing her extreme bi- 
gotry, resolved, as she was known to be very rich, to share 
her wealth. One of them, accordingly, took the opportu- 
nity to conceal himself behind the carved work of the altar, 
and when no person but the old lady was there, in the dusk 
of the evening, he contrived to throw a letter just before 
her. She took it up, and not perceiving any one near, sup- 
posed it came by a miracle. In this she was the more con- 
firmed, when she saw it signed Paul the Apostle, express- 
ing the satisfaction he received by her prayers addressed 
to him, when so many newly canonized saints engrossed 
the devotion of the world, aid robbed the primitive saints 
of their wonted adoration; and to shew his regard for the 
devotee, he promised to come from heaven, with the -An- 
gel Gabriel, and sup with her at eight in the evening. 

It seems scarcely credible that any one could be deceived 
by so gross a fraud; yet to what length of credulity will 
not superstition carry a weak mind? The. infatuated lady 
believed the whole ; and rose from her knees in transport, 
to prepare an entertainment for her heavenly guests. The 
supper being bespoke, and the side board set out to the 
best advantage, she thought that her own plate, worth 
about 4001. did not make so elegant an appearance as might 
be wished ; and therefore sent to her brother, a Counsel- 
lor in the Parliament of Paris, to borrow all his plate.— 
‘The maid, however, was charged not to disclose the occa- 
sion ; but only to say site had company to supper, and 
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would be much obliged to him if he would lend his plate 
for that evening. ‘Ihe Counsellor surprized at the appli- 
cation, well knowing his sister’s frugal life, began to sus- 
pect that she was enamoured of some fortune hunter, who 
might marry her, and thus deprive his family of w hat he 
expected at his sister’s death. He therefore positively re- 
fused to send the plate, unless the maid would tell him what 
guests were expected. The girl, alarmed for her mistress’ 
honour, declared that her pious lady had no thoughts of a 
husband ; but St. Paul, having sent her a letter from hea- 
ven, promising that he and the Angel Gabriel would sup 
with her, she wanted to make the entertainment as ele- 
gant as possible. The Counsellor immediately suspected 
that some villains had imposed on her: and sending the 
maid with the plate proceeded directly to the Commissary 
of that quarter. On the magistrate’s going with him toa 
house adjoming, they saw just before eight o’clock a tall 
man, dressed in long vestments with a white beard, and a 
young man in white with large wings at his shoulders, 
alight from a hackney coach, and go up to his sister’s apart- 
ments. 

The Commissary immediately ordered twelve of the po- 
lice guards to post themselves on the stairs, while he knock- 
ed at the door, and desired admittance. The lady replied, 
that she had company, and could not speak to any one.— 
But the Commissary answered that he must come in, for 
that he was St. Peter, and had come to ask St. Paul and 
the Angel Gabriel how they came out of heaven without 
his k knowledge. The divine visitors were astonished at 
this, not expecting any more saints to join them; but the 
lady overjoyed at having so grent an apostle with her, ran 

eagerly to the door, when the Commissary, her brother, 
and the police guards rushed in, presented ‘their muskets, 
seized her guests and conducted them to prison. 

On searching the criminals, two cords, a razor, and a 
pistol, were found in St. Paul’s pocket, and a gag in that 
of the Angel Gabriel. Three days after, the trial came, 
when they pleaded in their de fence, that one was a soldier 
in the French infantry, and the other a barher’s apprentice ; 
that they had no other design than to procure a good sup- 
per at the widow’s expense ; thatit being Carnival time, 
they had borrowed these dresses, and the soldier having 
picked up two cords, put them into his pocket—that the 
razor was that with which he had constantly shaved him- 
self—that the pistol was to defen? them from any insults to 
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which their strange habits might expose them im going 
home, and the apprentice whose master was a tooth-drawer, 
merely had the gag which they sometimes used in their bu- 
siness. These excuses, frivolous as they were, proved of 
some avail; and as they had manifested no evil design by 
an overt act, they were both acquitted. But the Counsel- 
lor, who foresaw what might happen through the defect of 
evidence, had provided another stroke for them. No soon- 
er, therefore, were they discharged from the civil power, 
than the apparitor of the Archbishop of Paris immediately 
seized them and conveyed them to the ecclesiastical prison. 
In three days more they were tried and convicted of a most 
scandalous profanation, by assuming to themselves the 
names, characters, and appearances of a holy Apostle and 
blessed Angel, with an intent to deceive a pious and well- 
meaning woman, and to the scandal of religion. They 
were accordingly condemned to be publicly whipped, burnt 
on the shoulders with a hot iron, and sent to the gallies for 
fourteen years. A sentence which was in a few days faith- 
fully put in execution. 





HUMANITY OF A RAVEN. 
LET me give you an instance of the tenderness, I was 
about to say Aumanity, of a raven. He lives, or did live 
a few years since, at the Red Lion at Hungerford in Eng- 
land. His name, I think, is Ralph. You must know then, 
that coming into that inn, my chaise run over and bruised 
the leg of my Newfoundland dog, and while we were ex- 
amining the injury done to the dog’s foot, Ralph was evi- 
dently a concerned spectator; for, the minute the dog was 
tied up under the manger with the horses, Ralph not only 
visited, but fetched him bones, and attended upon him with 
particular and repeated marks of kindness. The bird’s no- 
tice of the dog was so marked, that I observed it to the 
hostler, for I had not heard a word before of the history of 
this benevolent creature. John then told me that he had 
been bred from his pin feather in intimacy with a dog; and, 
that the affection between them was mutual ; and that all 
the neighbourhood had often been witnesses of the innu- 
merable acts of kindness they had conferred upon each 
other. Ralph’s poor dog, after a while unfortunately broke 
his leg, and, during the long time he was confined, Ralph 
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waited upon him constantly, carried him provisions daily, 
and scarcely ever left him alone. One night, by accident, the 
hostler had shut the stable door, and Ralph was deprived 
of the company of his friend the whole night ; but the host- 
ler found, in the morning, the bottom of the door so picked 
away, that, had it not been opened, Ralph would in another 
hour have made his own entrance into port. I then inquired 
of my landlady (a sensible woman) and heard what I have 
related confirmed by her, with several other singular traits of 
the kindnesses this bird shews to all dogs in general, but 
particularly to maimed or wounded ones. 


a - 
A REMARKABLE LETTER 


Of the renowned philosopher and astrologer, fonathan Chris- 
topher Ludeman, published in his works, in quarto, page 
436, at Amsterdam, A. D. 1757; concerning which he 
says, that for this prediction America will put up his ashes 
2n an urn. 


AMERICA! thou perfect, yet unpeopled part of the 
world! I salute you in the name of the PLanets, by whose 
circulating duration and influence you are at this day what 
you are. When buried in the abyss of oblivion, you were 
more happy than you are at present. Since you have been 
discovered, nations from the remotest parts of the earth 
have diligently sought you out. The fertility and agreeable- 
ness of your climate have proved delightful and aliuring to 
your neighbours. Your population and the vast extent of 
your territories induce and encourage strangers from the 
utmost parts of the world to visit you. No sooner was the 
glorious enjoyment of your happy and profitable situation 
known, than you became the wish and envy of the greatest 
monarchs, who began to make their court to you, and to 
solicit your possession and enjoyment. The head spring 
of those troubles which at present tear the christian world 
to pieces, is stirred up for your sake! You have been the 
instigator of their present distractions ; and you will proba- 
bly be the mediator of their future quarrels ! 

Your Inpevenpence, O alluring America! shall hold 
the balance of quarrelling powenForever! This is a tri- 
umph only becoming and reserveféfor your illustrious quar- 


ter of the globe! My friends, the planets who are the si- 
lent protectors of your dominions, seem vigilant for the 
continuation of your prosperity and happiness! No other 
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trouble or misfortune shall befal you, inthe common course 
of time, but that of being envied by nations greedy of 
gain! Be not concerned about them: you shall sooner see 
their downfal, than it shall be in their power to injure you! 
Remember this remarkable prognostic of LuDEMAN, and 
you shall, in time to come, find reason to revere his me- 


mory. 





THE MURDER OF GEORGE VILLIERS THE GREAT DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAM, FORETOLD BY His FATHER’S APPARITION. 

AN officer in the king’s wardrobe, in Windsor-Castle, 
(as mentioned in the earl of Clarendon’s history of the 
grand rebellion) an honest and discreet’person, about fifty 
years of age, when he was a school-boy, was much taken 
notice of by Sir George Villiers, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s father, who laid several obligations upon him. 

This gentleman, as he was lying in bed, perfectly awake, 
and in very good health, perceived a person with a venerable 
aspect draw near his curtains,and with his eyes fixed uponhim, 
asked him if he knew who he was! The poor gentleman, af- 
ter the repetition of the same question, recalling to his me- 
mory the presence of Sir George Villiers, answered, half 
dead with fear, he thought him to be that person. He re- 
plied, that he was in the right, and that he must go and 
acquaint his son from him, * That unless he did something 
to ingratiate himself with the people, he would be cut off 
in a short time.” 

After this he disappeared ; and the poor man next morn- 
ing considered all no otherwise than a dream. 

This was repeated with a more terrible aspect the next 
night, the apparition telling him, “ Unless he performed 
his commands, he must expect no peace of mind;” upon 
which he promised to obey him. ‘The lively representa- 
tion of all to his memory strangely perplexed him: but 
considering that he was a person at such a distance from the 
duke, he was still willing to persuade himself that he had 
been only dreaming, : 

The same person repeated his visit a third time, and “ re- 
proaching him for breach gf promise ;” he had by this time 
got courage enough to tell him, that it was a difficult thing 
to gain admission to the duke, and more difficult to be 
credited by him; that he should be looked upon as a male- 

content or a madman, and so be sure to be ruined. 
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The person, after a repetition of his former threats, re- 
plied “ ‘That the duke was known to be of very easy access, 
that two or three particulars he would and did tell him, and 
which he charged him never to mention to another person, 
would give him credit.” And so repeated his threats and 
left him. 

This apparition so far confirmed the old man, that he re- 
paired to London, where the court then was; and being 
known to Sir Ralph Freeman, who had married a lady 
nearly allied to the duke, he acquainted him with enough 
to let him know there was something extraordinary in it, 
without imparting to him all the particulars. 

Sir Ralph having informed the duke of what the man de- 
sired, and all he knew in the matter, his grace according 
to his usual condescension told him, that the next day he 
was to hunt with the king, that he would land at Lambeth- 
bridge by five in the morning, where, if the person attend- 
ed, he would talk with him as long as should be necessary : 
accordingly the man, being conducted by Sir Ralph, met 
the duke, and walked aside in conference with him near an 
hour; Sie Ralph and his servants being at such distance 
that they could not learn a word, though the duke was ob- 
served to speak sometimes, and that with great emotion. 

The man told Sir Ralph, in his return over the water, that 
when he mentioned his credentials, the substance of which, 
he said, he was to impart to no man, “ The duke swore he 
could come to that knowledge by none but the devil; for 
those particulars were a secret to all but himself and another, 
who he was sure would never speak of it.” 

The duke returned from hunting before the morning was 
spent, and was shut up with his mother for the space of two 
or three hours in her apartments at Whitehall; and when 
he left her his countenance appeared full of trouble with a 
mixture of anger: and she herself, when the news of the 
duke’s murder was brought to her (his grace being stabbed 
by one John Felton, a discontented lieutenant, w hen he was 


* equipping a fleet for the relief of Rochelle, at Portsmouth, on 


the 23d day of August, 1628) seemed to receive it without 
the least surprize, and as a thing she had long foreceen. 
Some time before his death, the duke had been advised by 
Sir Clement Throgmorton to wear a privy coat: the duke 
took his council very kindly, but gave him this answer: 
«That he thought a coat of mail would signify little in a 
popular com motion, and from any single person he appre- 
hended no danger.’ 
a 
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RINALDO RINALDINI. 
[Continued from fiage 156.) 


TIRED and fainting, he reached the wood ; and conceal- 
ing himself in a thick bush, sank down on the earth with a 
panting heart, and almost senseless, 

He did not come to himself till mid-day, and then felt 
himself much oppressed by a most burning thirst. He there- 
fore roused himself, and penetrated further into the forest, 
till he came to a fountain, where he lay down and refreshed 
himself. On examining his pockets, he found two biscuits, 
which he swallowed with the greatest avidity; and then 
creeping into a bush, began to reflect. 

Hunger, however, soon drew him from his retreat. He 
got up, examined his arms, filled his bottle with water, and 
set forward. : 

He had not gone far before he heard footsteps ; and hav- 
ing listened for some time, perceived a peasant, with a 
basket, walking quietly along. He therefore advanced to 
meet him, accosted him, and inquired whether he had any 
thing to eat. 

The peasant having first stared at him with surprize and 
curiosity, informed him he was carrying some cheese and 
sausages to a neighbouring town. Rinaldo offered to pur- 
chase them, took as much of his provisions as his pouch 
would hold, and paid for them without treating about the 
price ; after which the peasant, seeing he was so well paid 
for his provisions, added a loaf asked for by Rinaldo, but 
which the former had brought to eat on the road. 

“ What news have you?”’ said Rinaldo. 

“ This morning,” replied the peasant, “‘ there has been 
much blood shed upon the frontiers.” 

** How so?” 

“* The troops of Tuscany have caught that thief Rinal- 
dini.”’ 

** So, they have caught him, have they ?” 

“ Yes, though both he and his men defended themselves 
like devils. But they were all shot or cut to pieces.” 

“ All?” 

“ Every one of them.” 

“ And Rinaldini himself, too?” 

“ Rinaldini himself.” 
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«¢ That is very good news.” 

“ Aye, very good. But at any rate the thief would have 
been hung soon. ’Tis a pity he was not taken alive, and 
that he died so honourable a death. However, the rascal is 
sure to go to the devil.” 

“© Aye?” 

“* Aye; for he died without absolution, under a load of 
sins.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

“* Either of us would have died with more peace and ho- 
nour, should we not?” 

‘* Most surely ; for we are neither of us thieves.” 

* Well, God bless you! if you are not going my way.” 

Thus saying, the peasant left him ; and as s6on as he was 
out of sight, Rinaldo entered the wood, and satisfied his 
hunger. 

Atter a short refreshing sleep he again arose, and pro- 
ceeded some leagues farther into the forest, till at length 
he unexpectedly came to an open place a few hundred pa- 
ces in circumference, where before him, on a hill that rose 
in the middle of it, were the ruins of a castle. 

He now looked around, but could not perceive a living 
soul. <A death-like silence reigned over the whole scene ; 
nor was a single bird heard among the trees, though he 
thought he perceived footsteps in the grass. 

He now advanced to the ruins, and entered a spacious 
court, covered with high grass. Here he sat down on some 
fragments of statues, in front of a ruined colonnade, and 
abandoned himself to his reflections, till a sudden noise 


alarmed him. It was roebuck that rushed by; and Rinal- 


do rising, approached a flight of steps leading to the upper 
part of the castle. 

Having ascended these, he came to a large hall, where 
his footsteps loudly re-echoed ; but though he listened after 
every step, «ll was ‘solitude, ‘and no signs of a living in- 
habitant appeared. 

This hall led to a spacious apartment, on the farther side 
of which were two wooden doors, fastened with iron bolts. 
Here he stood and listened, but heard nothing, except the 
noise of his own breathing ; and though he knocked at both 
of them, the same silence still continued. 

At length having drawn back the bolts of one of the doors 
which creaked upon its hinges, he entered into an empty 
room, which he immediately left. In like manner he open- 
ed the other door, and here also found an empty apartment. 
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He therefore again bolted the doors, and returned by the 
way he came. 

He now perceived, in a corner of the hall, a small open- 
ing, which led to another empty room. This led toa se- 
sond; and thatto a third. Here he suddenly trod on wood, 
and perceived he was on atrap door fastened by bolts, 
which he opened, and looked down into a dark and deep 
place, and a small stone stair-case. He then carefully clos- 
ed the door, and returned by the way he came to the court 
yard, 

Evening now beginning to draw in fast, he looked around 
for atree to pass the night in, and chose a majestic oak, 
amid whose thick foliage he endeavoured to repose. 

Having, however, passed the night with scarcely any 
sleep, Rinaldo left his uneasy lodging when day began to 
dawn, and set forward in search of water, which he soon 
found. As soon as he had quenched his thirst, and filled 
his bottle, he advanced still farther, cutting marks in the 
trees that he might again find his way back to the ruins. 

Towards noon he approached the road that traversed the 
forest, and reposed, at a small distance from it, undera 
thick bush. 

He had not lain long before he heard the voices of men, 
and the tinkling of mule-bells, which seemed constantly to 
approach ; till at length a company of gipsies appeared, con- 
sisting of three men, two old women, and a couple of young 
women, four children, a mule with baggage, two dogs and 
some animals for show. 

These people seemed to know the place; for they bent 
their course into the forest, “and went towards the fountain. 
which Rinaldo had just left. The dogs scarcely perceived 
him before they set up a dreadful cry, and flew furionsly at 
him. One of the men seized his fusil, which lay on the 
panniers, and the other two drew their stilettoes. 

Rinaldo now let loose his dogs, which insiantly darted 
forward out of the bush towards the strangers. 

‘* Holla! who are you?” cried one of the gipsies. 

“Callin your dogs,” cried Rinaldo, “ or I will shoot 
them!” 

They called in the dogs, and the women held them fast 
. while Rinaldo- approached them, and said, in a resolute 
tone, 

‘** We can hardly have any cause to fear each other.” 

“ Who are om :” inquired the gipsies again. 

* A man,” replied Rinaldo, “ who knows not what it is 
to fear.” 
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Gipsey Man. I know not what to make of you. 

Rinaldo. Think of me as you please—but give me a 
glass of liquor if you have any. 

j Gipsey Man. You shall have some when you have paid 
or it. 

Rinaldo. That I will do. 

Gipsey Man. You look, to me, like one that—that had 
done something for which he was afraid of being taken up. 

Rinaldo. That is impossible. Come pour out. 

Gipsey Man. Yes, yes, you are certainly one_of Rinal- 
dini’s people. 

Rinaldo. Of what consequence is Rinaldini to either 
of us. 

Gipsey- To me of great consequence. 

Rinaldo. To you ? 

Gipsey Man. Yes, very great. 

Rinaldo. Uow great? 

Gipsey Man. At least to the amount of two thousand 
sequins. 

Rinaldo. How so? 

Gipsey Man. Wt I could but deliver up his head— 

Rinaldo. Indeed! But you are too late. 

Gipsey Man. Too late? I fancy he will think it always 
time enoughjto be hung. 

Rinaldo. He will not think so now. 

Gipsey Man. Why not? 

Rinaldo. Because he was killed in his last battle with 
the troops of Tuscany. : 

Gipsey Man. And how do you know that? 

Rinaldo. Because I was there. 

Gipsey Man. By heavens, I guessed it! didn’t I? 

Rinaldo. Guessed what? 

Gipsey Man. ‘That you were one of his people. 

Rinaldo. Say that again, and by heavens, Vil split your 
skull in two.. I will let you know who I am, I am the fo- 
rester of the next frontier town, and was ordered out against 
that thief Rinaldini, with ail my people. We had very hot 
work; and now as we have destroyed him, you treat me 
as if— 

Gipsey Man. Well, well, I beg your pardon. A man 
may— 

Rinaldo. Come, less argument, and more liquor! Well, 
that is one, now for numbertwo! Now show me your 
passports: we have lately had very strict orders to take up 
all such vagabonds as you. 
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A Woman. ’Tis excellent liquor! Entirely at your hon- 
our’s service ! 

Rinaldo. take no presents, and know my duty. 

Gipsey Woman. Why not? Do let me— 

Rinaldo. Come once more, old woman ! 

Gipsey Woman. With all my heart, good Mr. Forester 

Rinaldo. Is that your daughter, old Shrivel-skin ? 

Gipsey Woman The little one iss The tall one is a re- 
lation, a poor fathe -rless and motherless girl. Come hither 
child! She is named after her godmother Rosalia, is a good 
Christian seventeen years old, hae has an excellent heart !— 
Shall [ pour out another glass ? 

Rinaldo. With all my heart! 

Gipsey Woman. Rosalia, give Mr. Forester a piece of 
rice-cake ! 

Rosalia. Here, here, Forester! Much good may it do 
you! 

Rinaldo. Hark ye, my maid, are you really christened? 

Gipsey Woman. ‘Heaven forgive your disbelief! Yes in- 
deed she was regularly christened at Macerata, as her cer- 
tificate will prove. 

Rosalia. Yes, certainly I was! I was! 

Rinaldo. Now what am I indebted to you? 

Gipsey Woman. Oh, by his holiness! nota doit. We 
will not “Solin any money of you, good Mr. Forester! 

Rinaldo. 1 cannot except presents. Come out with your 
passports! What have you in these panniers? What, the 
deuce! How came you by these large wax candles? You 
must certainly have ‘stolen them? 

Gipsey Woman. God forbid! Mr. Forester! What do 
you take us for? Stolen, indeed! No, we paid good hard 
money for them! 

Rinaldo. And what use do you make of these church 
candles? 

Gipse y Woman. By night, Mr. Forester, when the 
weather i is dark and stormy, in the woods; ana when— 

Rinaldo. I will buy two of them. 

Gipsey Woman. ‘They are at your service. 

Rinaldo. I will also buy your bread. 

Gipsey Woman. With all my heart! 

Rinaldo Now reckon what I owe you. Come shew me 
your passports! Will you sell me the whole bottle of li- 
quor. 

Gipsey Woman. Certainly. 

Gipsey Man. Mr. Forester is a good customer! 
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Rinaldo. Yes, I will buy every thing that pleases me. 
I will buy this girl, if you will sell her, and she has no ob- 
jeciion. 

Rosalia. In what capacity? 

Rinaldo. As my housekeeper. I want just such a girl 








as you. 
Rosalia. Vf I can earn my wages I will go with you 
immediately. } ‘ 
Rinaldo. 1 mean so. | 


Gipsey Woman. You shall have her. I will sell her for 
three ducats. 

Rinaldo. ' will give only two. 

Gipsey Woman. Well, take her! But with one condition, 
that you shall not ask us for our passports ! 

Rinaldo Aha! Very well! But beware that you do not 
fall into the hands of the militia, for they are out to day, 

Gipsey Woman. We shall soon get out of the wood. 

Rinaldo. I would advise you to do so. Here is the mo- 
ney for the girl; and here are a couple of pauls* for my 
reckoning. 

Gipsey Woman. Thank you, Mr. Forester! 

Rosalia. Good bye! good bye! 

Gipsey Woman. Behave yourself well, and don’t shame 
us. What is the name of the place, Mr. Forester, where 
you are going to take her? 

Rinaldo. ‘To Sarsiglia, where I am forester. My name 
is Benvenuto Fromiglia: the whole town knows me. 
tit Gipsey Woman, We only ask that we may know where 
| Tie to find her. ( 
| ee Rinaldo. Very well! God bless you! 
i Rosalia. Adieu! 
| The Gipsies now loaded their beast, and began to set 
mh forward. 
| Rosalia took up her bundle, and accompanied Rinaldo, 
who pursued his way towards the ruined castle, and was 
very gay and happy. 

Rosalia expressed her wonder at the ruins, remarked it 
would make an excellent habitation for gipsies, and laid 
herself down near Rinaldo, who had extended himself on 
the grass. 

Rinald>. And are you really come with me willingly? 

Rosalia. Yes; or else I would not be so cheerful. The 
life 1 have hitherto led has long been wearisome to me ; 














*A piece of money, worth about 5s. 3-8. 
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and I had formed a plan of some time or other leaving my 
companions in the night, only I did not know where to go. 
But this is better. 

Rinaldo. Who knows whether it will be better or worse? 

Rosalia. Why so? A gipsey girl is but a poor wretch! 
One must turn one’s hand to something, or one cannot get 
one’s bread. If one is once caught stealing, it is all over ; 
and they give us no quarters between heaven and earth.— 
But if Lam your housekeeper— ~* 

Rinaldo. { will not deceive you; I am no forester. 

Rosalia. Oh, Heavens! then what are yeu! 

Rinaldo. You may still rejoin your company, if you are 
not inclined to stay withme. I will not detain you: you are 
perfectly free. Thus you see I deal fairly with you; and 
I will even be so imprudent as to tell you who I am--I am 
Rinaldini! 

Rosalia. Oh, heavens! what shall I do? 

Rinaldo. Go back, and join your company, I give you 
full permission to do so. 

Rosalia. Ah! what a famous man! I am quite frighten- 
ed, for you are so great a man, and I— 

Rinaldo. Be not uneasy. Here are ten ducats, which I 
make you a present of. 

Rosalia. Oh, stay! let me but think a while! Shall I, 
or shall [ not? Well, come what may—I’ll stay with you! 

Rinaldo. Will you, indeed? 

Rosaha. Yes, I will. 

Rinaldo. Very well! You shall see I will be careful of 
you ; and when I am well off you shall be so too, and shall 
want for nothing I can procure you. Give me your hand, 
and promise to stay with me! 

Rosalia. Ido. Here is my hand! 

_ Rinaldo. Your open countenance prejudices me in your 
favour, and I give you my whole confidence. You may 
therefore believe that I wish to be worthy of yours. 

Hosalia. Rinaldini! though you are so terrible a man, 
I will not be afraid, but will stay with you, and serve you 
faithfully. It seems as if I had already known you long, 
and we were old acquaintances. 

Rinaldo. So it is with me; and that is the reason why 
[ place so much confidence in you. 

Hosalia. You are very kind! The more confidence you 
place in me, the happier I am with you. 

Rinaldo. Iwill tell you all. Just as you see me here I 
escaped from an engagement with the troops of Tuscany, 
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which but few of my men survived. I am now quite alone, 
and do not expect again to see the remainder of my com. 
pany. Fortune, perhaps, has separated me from them for 
my good. I am informed by a peasant, that the Tuscans 
believe I was killed inthe battle ; and I am very glad they 
think so. Perhaps they mistook me for my friend Severo, 
who resembled me, and whose head being cut open, they 
saw him fall; or perhaps some of my men, who might be 
wounded and taken prisoners, have given out that I am 
killed to secure me from pursuit. I wish all Italy may be- 
lieve it! Amid these ruins I will pass a couple of days, till 
the soldiers are gone, and then we will approach certain 
‘places where I have buried some gold. If we only find 
three of them undiscovered, we shall have enough to live 
on, and will take ship, innten Italy, sail to some foreign 
country, and there pass our lives together in peace. 

Rosalia. That is an excellent plan; and 1 would give 
any thing to see it completed. 

Rinaldo. Well, we will endeavour to accomplish it. 

Thus this new alliance was concluded, and sealed with a 
breakfast ; after which Rinaldo conducted his companion 
into an inner chamber of the castle, and lighted the two 
candles he had bought, to examine the place to which the 
stairs under the trap-door led. 

_Having descended these, they came to a spacious vault, 
which seemed to be the vestibule of one much larger.— 
This they examined, and found quite empty; and at the 
end of it they came to another staircase leading up toa 
trap-door which stood open, and led into a small court 
grown over with grass. Here they crept throug th a narrow 
opening, which seemed once to have served as a door- -way 
into a small apartment, of which the window shutters were 
shut. ‘They approached a side door, which was bolted, 
and which they opened while two snakes hissed by them. 
At first they started back ; but again proceeded, and en- 
tered a small room; from ‘which, however, they instantly 
returned, in consequence of a dreadful smell that assailed 
them. But Rinaldo re-entering, found two corpses lying 
on the earth, ina state of corruption. They were quite 
naked, and covered with blood. 

“ This,” said he, “is the abode of murderers!” as he 
left the apartment, and again shut the door. 

This horrid discovery made him uneasy; and turning to 
Rosalia, he said, 
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“© Here we must not stay long, I thought these ruins had 
been the haunt of snakes and owls, and now I find a den 
of assassins.” 

Rosalia drew back with horror; nor did Rinaldo long 
delay ere he returned with her the way they came, and 
hastened out of the castle as if they had been pursued.— 
They were scarcely arrived in the open court before a gun 
was heard, the ball of which passed between them. Ri- 
naldo took his gun, and fired on the bush whence the shot 
seemed to proceed. 

Upon this he heard a loud curse and a rustling noise ; 
and instantly an armed man presented himself, and said in a 
thundering voice, 

‘© Here no one dares resist! Iam Baptistello, captain of 
a formidable band of men who are the terror of the whole 
country.” 

Rinaldo. Ah! do I at last see thee, thou terrible Bap- 
tistello! of whom I have so often heard? Are you he? 

Baptistello. Iam. 

Rinaldo. Now, then, learn that [ will not yield a hair’s 
breadth to you. I am as much dreaded as you; I am Ri- 
naldini, who never yet knew fear! 

Baptistella. Ah! do we meet here? Know o_ we do 
not meet only to exchange these empty words! I am jeal- 
ous of your fame ; and this rencounter can only end in the de- 
struction of one of us. That I will not submit to you, 
you may easily imagine: so draw your sabre, and shew if 
you have any skill to use it. 

Rinaido. hat you shall experience. But let your men 
com* out from their ambush! 

Bepistella. Tam quite alone. He that conquers shall 
be the other’s heir. 

Rinaldo. Mine is this young woman. 

Baptistello. Agreed. I will suffer her to go; and, be- 
sides, make her apresent. Let your men come forward ! 

Rinaldo. They are above half a league off, 

Baptistello. Come, then, draw! 

Rinaldo now threw down his arms, and took off his hunt- 
ing pouch, while Rosalia’s eyes were filled with tears.— 
Rinaldo saw them not, but drew his sabre, and quickly 
went up to Baptistello, who already stood in a posture to 
receive him, which he did with coolness and courage.— 
Stroke followed wiroke, parried and returned alternately by 
each. The combat continued some minutes. Rinaldo grew 
hotter and hotter: but Baptistello still remained cool and 
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collected. Rinaldo no longer saw nor heard any thing, bus 
furiously raged against his adversary, who, unperceived b 
him, drew out a pistol with his left hand, which he hid be- 
hind his back, and fired at Rinaldo, but missed him. 

* Villain!” cried Rinaldo, and drawing a pistol from his 
girdle, shot his adversary through the head. Baptistello 
fell, and Rosalia screamed aloud. Baptistello gave up the 
ghost without speaking a single word, and Rinaldo wrapped 
him up, and threw him mto the bush from which he had 
fired at him. 

Here he found a bundle which he took up and gave to 
Rosalia; besides which he took a ring from his finger and a 
box of gold from his pocket. . 

‘* Now, Rosalia,” cried he, “let us depart before the 
villain’s companions come.” 

Having proceeded about a league and a half, they found 
a retired’ spot in the thickest part of the wood that covered 
the sides of a hill, at the foot of which a silver stream 
murmured down the declivity. In the middle of the hill 
was an open place, where they reposed themselves, and 
talked of this bloody rencounter. 

Rinaldo now counted over the gold he had found upon 
his adversary, amounting to above two hundred ducats, be- 
sides some gold medals and pocket-pieces. Meanwhile Ro- 
salia examined the bundle, which contained a hermit’s frock, 
a couple of false noses, a beard and some linen, which 
eame very apropos for both of them. 

Upon this they took a frugal repast; and having con- 
versed on vsrious subjects, passed the night in this retired 
and beautiful scene. 


BOOK IE. 


THE,sun was now risen, and our adventurers ~°=2 pro- 
eceding on their way. At first they approached nearer to 
the road, but soon changed their course, and perceived, as 
they were quitting it, a peasant coming towards them, who, 
on secing them, doubled his pace. MJRosalia hurried back 

tnto the forest: but Rinaldo stood and waited for the pea- 
sant, who, at afew paces distance, cried out aloud, 
“ Welcome, welcome, my long-lost friend and captain i 
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Rinaldo knew the voice, and soon perceived that the man 
who expresssed so much joy at seeing him was his brave com- 
panion Cinthio. 

They immediately embraced affectionately ; and Rosalia, 
trembling with fear, approachedl. . 

Rinaldo. And do I see you again, my brave Cinthio? 
And have you really escaped from the slaughter ? 

Cinthio. Fo tunately I have! Altaverde, myself, and 
young Steffano, together with you, are all that have escap- 
ed out of forty-nine. We three, all wounded, but myself 
the least, were driven over the mountain. Mattheo, with 
his troop, were harassed at the pass of Caprile ; and there- 
fore, to be nearer the frontiers, removed over the heights of 
Perla, where we met him, and related our misfortune, 
There was no time to lose. We attacked a post of militia, 
left eight men upon the field, and cut our way through inte 
this forest. 

Rinaldo. And have you taken up your abode here ? 

Cinthio. We have. 

Rinaldo. J.ead me to the brave fellows—I know an ex- 
cellent place for us! 

Cinthio. And who is this girl? 

Rinaldo. She belongs to me. 

Cinthio. Then welcome to our party ! 

They now proceeded to the place where Mattheo and his 
companions had pitched their tents. Here Rmaido was re- 
ceived with the greatest joy, and related his battle with 
Baptisteilo. 

*¢ *Twas a brave action, Captain,” cried Mattheo, “ to 
destroy such a villain !” 

Rinaldo now described to them the ruins, and they imme- 
diately struck their tents to remove thither. Having taken 
up their quarters there, they began to prepare for their next 
meal. 

Towards evening the sentinels gave the alarm; upon 
which they all seized their arms, and advanced to meet a 
troop that was approaching, and which consisted of ten men 
belonging to Baptistello’s bawl. They soon came to an en- 
gagement and the adverse party were worsted. Sixof them 
were killed on the spot: the remaining four submitted, took 
an oath of fidelity to Rinaldo, and were received “into his 
band ; upon which a feast was given, that continued till a 
late hour at night. 

“‘ It is of importance to us,” said Rinaldo, after passing 
a couple of joyful days in the castle, ‘to learn the state of 
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affairs in Florence, and hear some news of our comrades. 
I have determined to seek this information mys elf, and shall 
therefore to-morrow leave you for a short time ; but 1 hope 
to see you soonagain. ’Tillthenlet Altaverde be your com- 
mander, and Mattheo and Cinthio his assistants.” 

Notwithstanding the strong representations made to him 
of the danger he would incur, Rinaldo persisted in his in- 
tentions, and early the following morning mounted a beau- 
tiful horse, being handsomely dressed, and attended by Ros- 
alia, as his servant, in boy’s clothes, upon a mule. 

He pursued the road to Oriolo, and hastened toward the 
mountain to pay a visit to his friend Donato. 

The soldiers had now returned to their quarters, believ- 
ing they had entirely exterminated Rinaldini’s band. ‘Thus 
the frontiers were open and unguarded, and the morning be- 
ing extremely hot, when Rinaldo approached the hermitage, 
Donato was sitting before the door. On hearing the tread 
of horses he arose, and was advancing when Rinaldo pre- 
sented himseif. Donato did not immediately know him, as 
his countenance was disguised ; yet he felt a kind of suspi- 
cion, which led him to examine his yisitor’s face more nar- 
rowly than usual. 

Rinaldo. God be with you! 

Donato. And with you! 

Rinaldo. 1am glad to see you well, my dear friend. 

Donato. Deo you know me then? 

Rinaldo. Yes; we know each other. 

Donato. Are you. 

Rinaldo. Can you not guess who I am. 

Donato. 1 suspect :—and are you still alive? 

Rinaldo. As you see. 

Donato. ‘They’say you are certainly dead. 

Rinaldo. So much the better! You see, however, I am 
still in the land of the living. 

Donate. And how did you escape from that bloody at- 
fray ? 

Rinaldo. A man may cut his way through, if he does not 
fall, and that was my case. 

Donato. And your people? 

Rinaldo.» A third part of them bit the earth. 

Donato. "Tis said above a hundred men. 

Rinaldo. Believe but half that number: for that is quite 
enough. 

Donate, And what would you here now? 

Rinaldo. See you once more before J quit Italy, 
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Donato. What do you mean? 

Rinaldo. What I have said. 

Donato. And in some other country— 

Rinaldo. 1 will live in peace and tranquillity, doas much 

ood as I can, and no longer head a band of robbers. 

Donato. May heaven bless and favour your resolution! 

Rinaldo. And now I come to take up my quarters with 
you, to eat and drink with you, and not depart till to mor- 
row. The horse and mule were now unsaddled, the bags 
brought into Donato’s room, and his guests seated. He 
brought out whatever he had to eat and drink, and Rosalia, 
who in her present dress was called Rosetta, undertook to 
dress the victuals. 

Towards evening Rinaldo and Donato sat before the door, 
and observed the thunder clouds that collected around the 
mountain and veiled its summit. Lightning darted along 
the sultry horizon, and the echo repeated and redoubled the 
distant thunder. Presently fell a few drops of rain, which 
soon increased to a very heavy shower, and drove them in- 
to the hermitage, where they seated themselves at the table, 
while Rosalia poured out the wine. 

Rinaldo. Now my friend, since this is probably the last 
time we shall ever meet, do me the favour no longer to con- 
ceal the truth; but tell me’ where is Aurelia? 

Donato. swear by heaven she is no longer in this 
neighbourhood. 

Rinaldo. Isshe in a convent? 

Donato. No; her father has taken her away. 

Rinaldo. Who is her father? 

Donato. My friend, whom you saw when yeu last de- 
parted hence—the knight of Malta and prince of Roccella. 

Rinaldo. And I suspect the lady in the nun’s dress is her 
mother. 

Donato, She is so; and after the birth of her daughter 
retired to the convent; for her lover, the father of her 
child, is a knight of Malta.* He has now taken his daugh- 
ter with him, in order to marry her to advantage. 

Rinaldo. Are you related to him? 

Donato. Iam his uncle. 

Rinaldo. Youare, perhaps—? 

Donato. Tam an exiled Roman, of anoble family, that 
has been forced to yield to the power of faction and Nepo- 








* The knights of Malta are under a vow of nerpetual celibacy. 7: 
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tism*, the usurpations and oppressions of which they resist- 
ed. 

Rinaldo. Can I be of service to you in opposing your 
enemies? 

Donato. Ihave forgiven them, and leave their punish- 
ment to Heaven. 

Rinaldo. Are you in want of money ? 

Donato. By no means ; besides, you have lately sent me 
presents w ithout my permission. Weare now drinking some 
of the wine you gave me, 

Rinaldo. Is Aurelia happy? 

Donato. Ihope and believe she is. But are you not 
afraid to travel alone, in a country where spies are every 
where watching for you ? 

Rinaldo. 1 am not without protection; except against 
myself. 

Donato. You are a formidable man. 

Rinaldo. And fear no one but myself. 

Donato. Then you have to contend witha formidable 
enemy whom you will never vanquish. 

At break of day Rinaldo took leave of his host, and having 
left him a letter of protection, went in search of a place, 
where he had buried some money, which he fortunately 
found again; and was about to mount his horse, when he 
perceived a capuchin approach. He presently discovered 
him to be Amaceo, who in this disguise was seeking his 
companions, and they immediately embraced and had much 
to relate tocachother. During ahearty breakfast, of which 
the capuchin had great need, Rinaldo wrote a letter to his 
people, which he sent by Amadeo to Altaverde. It was to 
the following eflect: 

Circumstances oblige me to goa greater distance than I 
expected. It will therefore be some time before I see you 
agains Should your present abode become unsafe or ineli- 
o rible » go back to the Appenines, where you may now re- 
main undisturbed. Endeavour to increase your numbers, 
and be prudent. I am on the road to strike a great stroke. 
Above all things I recommend to you unanimity, and the 
total annihilation of Baptistello’s band.” 

With these instructions Amadeo proceeded by the road 
which Rinaldo described, to joinhis companions ; while the 
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\ word used to describe the factions arising from the power and 
iniluence of the relations of the Pope. 7. 
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latter took his way over San Benedetto to Sarsina, on his 
road to Cesena. He soon fell in with Nicolo and Sebastia- 
no, who had quitted the forest of Basino and reached the 
frontiers withoutimpedimént. Nicoloreceived instructions 
how to find his companions, and Sebastiano continued with 
Rinaldo as his coachman. For he purchased a coach and 
four mules at Sarsina, his baggage becoming heavier and 
heavier, in consequence of the treasure he had dug up in 
various places. Rosalia accompained him in the carriage, 
and he travelled as the Count of Dalbrogo. 

At Cesena he found a mountebank singing the acts of Ri- 
naldini, in the public square, under a painted canopy. The 
multitude who crouded around him, listened to him with 
the greatest attention, and Rinaldo joined the circle to hear 
what was said of him. When the mountebank had sung 
several stanzas, he pulled his hat off and cried, “ Let us 
say a paternoster, my Christian brethren, for the poor re- 
pentant Rinaldini.” 

Upon this they all uncovered and prayed ; and Rinaldo, 
to avoid observation, also joined in this prayer himself. 
The mountebank now threw his hat down among the audi- 
ence, saying, “I also ama poor Christian ; blessed be they 
that give !” 

One of the company took up the hat and received in it a 
shower of small coin, and Rinaldo threw in some silver, 
which drew from one of his neighbours an exclamation of 
* Bravo Christiano!” When the hat came back to its own- 
er, he gathered the moncy, put it in his pocket, and placing 
his hat upon his head, sang three or four more stanzas. 

The audience, who were all much moved, except Rinal- 
do, now dispersed, while the mountebank packed up his 
little stage and removed to another square to repeat the same 
performance. Many of the company followed him to hear 
once more this interesting story. 

Meanwhile Rinaldo turned to one of his neighbours, 
who seemed to be a magistrate or person of consequence, 
and asked him, 

“* Is Rinaldini really dead ?” 

“« Yes,” replied the other ; “ and God be merciful to his 
sinful soul! His death is certain.” 

** Where then did he die ?” 

‘¢ In the mountains ; in a battle with the militia of Tus- 
cany. His head is now on a pole before the town-house of 
Pienza.” 

“ ‘That is very good news !” 
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“ Certainly ; for he was the terror of all Tuscany and 
Lombardy. ”Tis much to be lamented that he employed 
his courage and his talents to no better purpose. 

A Franciscan monk offered to say a couple of masses for 
Rinaldini’s soul, and received the money for that purpose. 
Rinaldo gave him something towards it, and this contri- 
buted to his own obsequies while yet alive. 

On the following day, when he was about to leave Cesena, 
he perceived the above mentioned knight of Malta coming to- 
wards him, and, as it was impossible to avoid a meeting, went 
directly up to him and took him by the hand, saying: 

“Prince, I am in your power,” 

“« Heavens !”’ returned the prince with astonishment, “is 
it possible? have you really thus escaped?” 

Rinaldo. You see I am still alive. 

Prince. From me you have nothing to fear. I am no 
police officer. 

Hinaldo. Should it ever in the course of my life be in my 
power to serve you— 

Prince. o ceremonies! Only take care of yourself. 

Rinaldo. Every one believes Iam dead, and they are 
singing my untimely end in every street. 

Prince. So much the better for you ; but do you venture 
thus openly and alone? 

Rinaldo. Imagine notI am alone. My people accom- 
pany me in a hundred different shapes, and my apprehen- 
sion would cause a torrent of blood 

Prince. How? Have you—? 

Rinaldo. 1 have sixty of the most resolute fellows with 
me in this very town, 

Princes You astonish me. 

Rinaldo. Rather pity me. I am now going to Venice 
on my way to the mountains of the Tyrol: and who knows 
whether I shall ever arrive there? 

Prince. Will you never abandon this course of life? 

Rinaldo. Iwill. In Germany I intend to dismiss my 
troop, should I be so fortunate as to arrive there. But 
where are you going? 

Prince. ‘Yo Urbino. 

Rinaldo. There I shall see you again; but mean while 
permit me to ask you, is your daughter happy? 

Prince. How? Do you know the? 

Rinaldo. Donato is my friend. 

Prince. Yes; she is happily married. 

Rinaldo. God biess her! Prince, my people fell in with 
your mules and— 
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Prince. Silence on that subject! 

Rinaldo. Wo me the favour to accept from me this ring. 
If you will not wear it yourself give it to Aurelia. 

Prince. As a remembrance from so great a man, I will 
accept it. 

Rinaldo. 1 thank you; and as you intend to travel so far, 
I also request your acceptance of this letter ; in consequence 
of which my people will respect you wherever you may 
meet them. 

Prince. Well! I will also accept this present—but, sin- 
cerely, how strong are you? 

Rinaldo. I am as strong as an army. I have eight hun- 
dred men under my orders throughout Italy. From Savoy 
to Naples ten captains command them, and I am their gen- 
eralissimo. 

Prince. Oh! how much have you to answer for. 

Rinaldo. Only for what I myself command. Fare you 
well! 

Thus saying he went and ordered his carriage, but pru- 
dently took neither the road to Venice nor Urbino; but by 
another way returned to the forest. 

This time, however, Rinaldo did not visit Donato, but 
having sold his mules, sent forward Sebastiano, and restor- 
ing his money to a place of security, set forwards for the 
Appennine mountains. 

Here he found an empty hermitage, which seemed to 
have been recently deserted, as appeared by some fresh 
writing that lay on the table, to the following effect: 

* Whoever thou art that shalt succeed me, and chuse 
this hermitage for thy abode, mayst thou be as happy as I 
who have hitherto inhabited it, and have written this paper, 
which I request you in like manner to leave behind you.” 

Rinaldo had scarcely read this, before a thought struck 
him, to live there for a while in the character of a hermit. 
He immediately put on his hermit’s dress, and Rosalia act- 
ed as housekeeper ; though their mode of life, particularly 
their table and cellar, were far more luxurious than a hermit 
usually enjoys. 

Two days after they arrived here, as Rinaldo was tak- 
ing his morning walk, he saw a man sitting on an eminence 
and drawing. Having therefore approached and accosted 
him, he inquired what he was about. 

“Tam taking a view of this place, 
it has of late acquired great celebrity.” 

** How so?” 
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’ said he, “ because 
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“ Do you not know? This is the spot where Rinaldo died. 
Under that tree his head was cut open, and he expired im- 
mediately. A soldier, who was in the engagement, gave 
me a full description. of the places When I have made 
my drawing and engraved it, I shall sell it prettily coloured, 
and make a great profit. Another plate will contain the 
battle, which will doubtless also sell very well. In the 
view I am now taking, I shall introduce a gallows near the 
tree I have just mentioned, as an emblem of the subject.” 

“ An excellent speculation!” 

“ Aye, that isthe way of the world. Such incidents are 
always beneficial to the arts.’ 

Rinaldo wished him a good sale for his pictures, and left 
him. Yet he could not help feeling some pain at the em- 
blem which was to serve as his monument. 

As he returned to his hermitage he heard a noise there ; 
on listening to which, he perceived some voices speaking 
in a threatening tone, and Rosalia weeping. 

He instantly entered the room, where he saw Rosalia, 
crying, on a bench, and two ill-looking fellows about to 
break open a cupboard, upon which they were so intent that 
they did not hear Rinaldo come in. The latter gave Ro- 
salia the wink to be silent, and suddenly advancing, threw 
one of them to the ground, and seized a pistol belonging 
to the other, which lay on the table. Rosalia suddenly 
took up a musket from behind a chair, and, springing for- 
ward, attacked the other thief, who, astonished-and con- 
founded, let fall the tool with which he was breaking open 
the cupboard. 

Meanwhile Rinaldo, applying the pistol to the breast of 
the man who was down, called to the other, 

** Lay down your arms.’ 

Rosalia also called out to him, repeating these orders, and 
added, 

“ Lay them down, you villain, or I will shoot you dead.” 

Both the robbers were now disarmed, and Rinaldo asked 
them with the utmost coolness and tranquillity, 

‘* What is your business here? who are you?” 

‘““ Behave with respect,” replied the one, “ we belong to 
Rinaldini.” 

“ Never, never,” said Rinaldimi, * such actions his peo- 
ple never would commit. No, no, you are thieves of whom 
Rinaldini knows as little as you of him. Villains that you 
are, kneel down and ask pardon—I, I myself am Rinal- 
dini.” 
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On this they both knelt down, full of terror, and em- 
braced his knees. 

“ Pardon! Captain,” said the one, hesitating, “ we did 
not know you, but we have really belonged to your people 
these three days. Altaverde and Cinthio themselves en- 
listed us. We deserve punishment by your laws; punish 
us as you please.” 

Rinaldo was about to answer, when the door opened, and 
Cinthio entered. 

“You have been enlisting some pretty rascals here!” 
cried Rinaldo. 

Cinthio. The devil! what! you here, Captain! and in 
a hermit’s frock. I never should have expected it. How 
I rejoice to sce you again! But what is the use of these 
reliques! Are you performing your noviciate ? 

Rinaldo. Do these men know our laws. 

Cinthio. They have heard them read. 

Rinaldo. And have they sworn to them? 

Cinthio. They have. 

Rinaldo. This young woman was left here alone, 
and when [I enfered, these men were breaking open the 
cupboard. 

Rosalia. And besides, I showed them a letter of pro- 
tection from Rinaldini himself. 

Rinaldo. Indeed! 

Cinthio. A thousand curses on them! and not to res- 
pect your Captain’s written order! holla! comrades, come 
in, bind these villains to yonder tree, and shoot them.— 
They have violated their Captain’s letter of protection. 

“ Curses on the assassins!” cried the robbers, who had 
instantly entered on Cinthio’s calling them; and immedi- 
ately seized and took them out. Thus having bound them 
toa tree, and firing eight musket-balls at them, they blew 
out their brains, 

This incident occasioned Rinaldo to leave the hermitage. 
Meanwhile Cinthio collected his people together, and be- 
ing twenty in number, they descended into the valley, and 
so to the mountain of Fortini, where .Altaverde was sta- 
tioned with a party of sixty men, he having remarked some 
movements in the ecclesiastical state tending to their expul- 
sion from the forest they had hitherto occupied. 

Rinaldo now ordered his tent on the summit of the high- 
est hill, towards Belsorte, to be struck, mustered his band 
which he found eighty strong, and removed to a mountain 
which commanded Brancolino. 
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A few days afterwards came Altaverde, and joined him. 

*« Captain,” said he, “‘ we begin to be in great want of 
provisions.” 

Rinaldo. It must be remedied. 

Altaverde. The men murmur at it, and begin to com- 
plain of their inactivity. 

Rinaldo. Then we must find them employment. 

Altaverde. Certainly. And besides money is very scarce 
with some of them, who have lost at play. 

Rinaldo. Well! here are two hundred sequins; which I 
will distribute among the men. Employment they shall 
also have. Let the whole troop be assembled this evening. 
I will assign them their parts. 

When evening came the band assembled in the appointed 
valley, where Rinaldo joined them in his Captain’s uniform, 
and ordered them to form a circle round him. This they 
silently performed, leaned on their muskets, and waited 
with the greatest expectation to hear what their commander 
would say. 

** Comrades,” said Rinaldo, “ I am informed your pro- 
visions begin to fail, and it is fit we should take measures 
to procure a fresh supply ; but this must be done with pru- 
dence. I therefore divide amony you two hundred sequins 
of my own property.’ 

* Long live our Captain,” cried they all, till the moun- 
‘tains re-echoed with the sound. 

Rinaldo having taken off his hat, and again covered him- 
self, proceeded. 

“« With this money let provisions be bought in the neigh- 
bouring towns, and those of you who are best acquainted 
with the places may perform this commission in the dress 
of hermits. On this subject they may communicate with 
Altaverde, who will superintend the whole. In five or six 
days I will speak to you again, and hope then to lead you 
forth to a great enterprize. Meanwhile Cinthio may enter 
the frontier forest by the great road, accompanied by twelve 
of you, and return with wine and fruit, or oil; he knows 
what he isto do. I will give him money to pay the poor 
carriers for whatever he may take of them; besides which 
he will admonish them to silence under the strongest threats. 
The carriages and mules must not be taken from them.— 
But if an idle prelate or such persons come in your way, 
take from them what they have in money and money’s 
worth. But I again recommend your sparing all poor trav- 
ellers and hermits. Every violation of this rule 1 will pun- 
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ish, as you know, with death. Now depart to your vari- 
ous stations, and so farewell !” 

Having said this, Rinaldo left them, and a loud cry of 
joy pursued him as he went. Sy eae 

When he returned to his tent he found Rosalia sitting in 
a corner, full of terror and alarm. 

Rinaldo. What is the matter? 

Rosalia. Oh! I tremble from head to foot. 

Rinaldo. What has happened? 

Rosalia. 1 have twice seen a white figure. The second 
time it looked into the tent, raised its hand, and threatened 
with its finger. I thank God you are returned! 

Rinaldo, without saying a word, made a signal, on whch 
some of his people came in, among whom was Cinthio.— 
Rinaldo informed them what Rosalia had seen, and imme- 
diately gave orders to post guards all around the mountain, 
at the same time sending Sebastiano to Altaverde, whom 
he informed what had happened, and instructed to be on 
the watch. 

They all went to their posts, and Rinaldo threw himself 
on his bed, having first lighted an additional lamp. Ro- 
salia sat by him and played on the guittar. 

She had not sung many stanzas before the white figure 
came into the tent, and Rosalia screamed aloud, “ Jesu 
Maria! there it is!” and Rinaldo rising, asked, * Who art 
thou?” but receiving no answer, he seized a pistol, and 
taking aim at the figure said, 

** If you are a ghost expect this ball.” 

The figure still threatened with the finger, and Rinaldo 
pulled the trigger ; but his pistol, though an excellent one, 
missed fire, and, as he again cocked it, the figure disap- 
peared. Rinaldo sprang up and burried out; but could not 
see any thing. Immediately a gun went off in the valley, 
then a second, then a third. 

Rinaldo now hastened down the hill to his sentinels, 
three of whom had seen a white figure, at which they had 
fired. Upon this a general alarm was spread, with horns 
and fifes ; and immediately the whole corps was assembled, 

After relating to each other what they had seen, and ‘con- 
tinuing some time together, they again separated, and Ri- 
naldo returned to his tent; where he and Rosalia havin 
drunk some wine, they lay down. Rosalia soon fell asleep, 
but Rinaldo thus communed with himself. 


{To be Continued.} 
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ALBINO NEGRO. 


ON THE COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE OF THE NATIVES OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 


HOW will the refined ear of gallantry be wounded at 
reading an account of the courtship of these people? I have 
said there was a delicacy visible in the manners of the fe- 
males. Is it not shocking then to think that the prelude to 
love in this country be violence! yet such it is, and of the 
most brutal nature: these unfortunate victims of lust and 
crueity (I can call them by no better name) are, I believe, 
always selected from the women of atribe different from 
that of the males (for they ought not to be dignified with 
the title of men) and with whom they are at enmity. Se- 
crecy is necessarily observed, and the poor wretch is stolen 

upon in the absence of her protectors, being first stupified 
with blows, inflicted with clubs or wooden sw ords, on the 
head, back and shoulders, every one of which is followed 
by « stream of blood, she is dragged through the woods by 
one arm with a perseverance and violence that one might 
suppose would displace it from its socket; the lover, or 
rather the ravisher, is regardless of the stones or broken 
pieces of trees which may lie in his route, being anxious 
only to convey his prize in safety to his own party, where 
a scene ensues too shocking to relate. This outrage is not 
resented by the relations of the female, who only retaliate 
by a similar outrage when they find it in their power.— 
This is so constantly the practice among them that even 
the children make it a game or exercise ; and I have often, 
on hearing the cries of the girls with whom they were 
playing, ran outof my house, thinking some murder was 
committed, but have found the whole party laughing at my 
mistake. : 

The women thus ravished become their wives, are incor- 
porated into the tribe to which the husband belongs, and 
but seldom quit him for another. 


A CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE ALBINO NEGRO. 


TO the catalogue of indigenous animals found on the 
continent of America, may be added the Albino Negro: 
taking place in the race of the human species brought from 
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Africa, who, though black themselves, have, in rare in- 
stances, white children. 

All the individuals agree in these circumstances. They 
are of a pallid cadaverous white, untinged with red, without 
any coloured spots or seams ; their hair of the same kind of 
white, short, coarse and curled, as that of a Negro, ail 
of them well formed, strong, healthy, perfect in their sen- 
ses, except that of sight, and born of parents who had no 
mixture of white blood. 

Mr. Jefferson, who has written notes on the state of Vir- 
ginia, saw four of them, three of which he says were sis- 
ters, having two other full sisters who were black. ‘The 
youngest of these three was killed by lightning, at twelve 
years of age, the eldest died at about twenty-seven years of 
age in child-bed with her second child, the middle one is 
now alive in health, and has issue, as the eldest had by a 
black man, which issue was black. 

‘They are uncommonly shrewd, quick in their apprehen- 
sions, and in reply. 

Their eyes are ina continual tremulous vibration, very 
weak, and much affected by the sun, but they see better in 
the night than we do. 

The fourth Negro is a woman whose parents came from 
Guinea, and had three other children, who were of their 
own colour. She is freckled, her eye-sight so weak that she 
is obliged to wear a bonnet in the summer, but it is better 
in the night than in the day. She had an Albino child bya 
black man ; it died at the age of afew weeks. 

The sixth instance is a woman; she is stout and robust, 
and has issue, a daughter jet black, by a black man. 

The seventh instance is of a male; he is tall of stature, 
and now advanced in years. Whatever be the cause of the 
disease in the skin, or in its colouring matter, which pro- 
duces this change, it seems more incident to the female than 
the male. 

Mr, Jefferson also mentions a Negro man, within his 
knowledge, born black, and of black parents, on whose 
chin when a boy, a white spot appeared. This continued 
to increase till he became a man, by which time it extended 
over his chin, lips, one cheek, the under jaw and neck on 
that side. It is of the Albino white, without any mix- 
ture of red, and has for several years been stationary. 
He is robust and healthy, and the change of colour was not 
hs with any sensible disease, either general or 
topical. 
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APPARITION. 


In the Critical Review another instance is given. The 
reviewer says; we knew a female of this kind born of black 
parents, married to an Englishman, whose children were 
mulattoes. ‘The woman was exhibited as a show, but her 
children were the greatest curiosities. 

These facts fully ascertain, that this is a variety only of 
the Negro race. 


CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF AN APPARITION. 
A Letter from Mr. Caswell the Mathematician, to the learned 
Dr. Bently, then living in Bishop Stillingfleet’s Family. 


SIR, Dec. 15. 


WHEN I was in London, April last, I fully intended 
to have waited upon you again, as I said; but a cold and 
lameness seized me next day. The cold took away my 
voice, and the other my power of walking, so I presently 
took coach for Oxford. I am much your debtor, and in 
particular, for your good intentions in relation to Mr, D. 
though that, as it has proved, would not have turned to my 
advantage. However I am obliged to you, upon that and 
other accounts, and if I had opportunity to shew it, you 
should find how much I am your faithful servant. 

I have sent you inclosed a relation of an apparition; the 
story I had from two persons, who each had it from the 
author, and yet their accounts somewhat varied, and pas- 
sing through more mouths, has varied much more ; there- 
fore, I got a friend to bring me to the author’s at a cham- 
ber, where I wrote it down from the author’s own mouth, 
after which I read it to him, and gave him another copy ; 
he said he could swear to the truth of it as far as he is con- 
cerned ; he is the curate of Warblington, bachelor of arts 
of Trinity College in Oxford, about six years standing in 
the university ; I hear no ill report of his behaviour here. 
He is now gone to his curacy; he has promised to send up 
the hands of the tenant and his man, who is a smith by 
trade, and the farmer’s men, as far as they are concerned. 
Mr. Brereton, the rector, would have him say nothing of 
the story, for that he can get no tenant, though he has of- 
fered the house for ten pounds a year less, Mr. P. the for- 
mer incumbent, whom the apparition represented, was a 
man of very ill report, supposed to have got children of his 
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maid, and to have murdered them; but I advised the cu- 
rate to say nothing himself of this last part of P. but leave 
that to the parishioners who knew him. Those who knew 
this P. said he had exactly such a gown, and that he used 
to whistle. Youts, 


: J. CASWELL. 


NARRATIVE. 
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AT Warblington near Havant, in Hampshire, within 
six miles of Portsmouth, in the parsonage-house dwelt 
Thomas Perce the tenant, with his wife and achild, a man [i 
servant Thomas ——, and a maid servant. About the be- 4 il 
ginning of August, Anno 1695, ona Monday about nine or a 
ten at night, all being gone to bed except the maid with 5 
the child ; the maid being in the kitchen, and having raked 
up the fire, took a candle in one hand, and the child in the 
other arm, and turning about, saw one in a black gown 
walking through the room, and thence out of the door into 
the orchard: upon this the maid, hastening, having recov- 
ered but two steps, cried out; on which the master and 
mistress ran down, found the candle in her hand, she grasp- 
ing the child about its neck with the other arm; she told 
them the reason of her crying out. She would not tarry 
that night in the house, but removed to another belong- 
ing to one Henry Salter, farmer; where she cried out all 
the night from the terror she was in, and she could not be 
persuaded to go any more into the house upon any terms. 
On the morrow (i. e4/Tuesday) the tenant’s wife came to 
/ my lodging, then at Havant, to desire my advice, and have 
a consultation with some friends about it. I told her I 
thought it was a flam, and that they had a mind to. abuse 
Mr. Brereton the rector, whose house it was; she desired 
me to come up; I told her I would come up, and sit up, 
or lie there, as she pleased ; for then as to all stories of ghosts 
and apparitions, I was an infidel: I went thither, and sat 
up the Tuesday night with the tenant and his man servant: 
about twelve o’clock I searched all the rooms in the house to 
see if any body was hid there to impose upon me: at last 
4 we came into a lumber room, there, I smiling, told the 
Q tenant that was with me, that I would call the apparition, 
if there was any, and oblige him to come; the tenant then 
seemed to be afraid, but I told him'I would defend him 
from harm. And then I repeated, Barbara celarent Darii, 
ec. jestingly ; on this the tenant’s countenance changed so 
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that he was ready to drop down with fear: then I told him, 
I perceived he was afraid, and I would prevent its coming, 
and repeated, Baraliptons, &c. then he recovered his spi- 
rits pretty well, and we left the room and went down into 
the kitchen where we were before, and sate up there the 
remaining part of the night, and had no manner of dis- 
turbance. 

Thursday night the tenant and I lay together in one room, 
and the man im another, and he saw something walk along 
in a black gown, and place itself against a window, and 
there stood for some time and then walked off. Friday 
morning the man related this. I asked him why he did 
not call me, and told him I thought that was a trick or flam ; 
he told me the reason why he did not call me, was that he 
was not able to speak or move. Friday night we lay as 
before, and Saturday night, and had no disturbance either 
of the nights. 

Sunday night I lay by myself im one room (not that 
where the man saw the apparition) and the tenant and his — 
man in another room; and hetween twelve and two the. 
man heard something walk in the room at the bed’s feet, 
and whistling very well; at last it came to the bed’s side, 
drew the curtain, and looked on them; after some time it 
moved off; then the man called to me, desired me to come 
for there was something in the room went about whistling : 
I asked whether he had any. light or could strike one; 
he told me, no; then I leapt out of bed and not staying to 
put on my clothes, went out of my room and along a gal- 
lery to the door, which I found Igcked or bolted; I de- 
sired him to unlock the door, for that I could not get in; 
then he got out of bed and opened the door which was 
near, and went immediately to bed again; I went in three 
or four steps, and it beimg a moon-shine night, I saw the 
apparition move from the bed side, and clap up against the 
wall that divided their room ‘and mine: I went and stood 
directly against it within my arms length of it, and asked it in 
the name of God what it was that made it come disturbing us: 
I stood some time expecting an answer, and receiving none, 
and thinking it might be some fellow hid in the room to fright 
me, 1 put out my arm to feel it, and my hand went seem- 
ingly through the body of it and felt no manner of sub- 
stance, till it came to the wall; then I drew back my hand 
anc still it was in the same place. Till now I had not the 
least feay, and even now had very little ; then I adjured it 
to teli me what it was: when I said these words, it, keep- 
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ing its back against the wall, moved gently along towards 
the door; I followed it, and it going out of the door 
turned its back towards me; I went a little into the gallery, 
and it disappeared where there was no corner for it to turn, 
and before it came to the end of the gallery, where was 
the stairs. Then I found myself very cold from my feet 
as high as my middle, though I was not in great fear; I 
went into bed between the tenant and his man, and they 
complained of my being exceeding cold. The tenant’s man 
leaned over his master in the bed, and saw me stretch out my 
hand towards the apparition, and heard me speak the words ; 
the tenant also heard the words. The apparition seemed 
to have a morning gown of a darkish colour, no hat nor cap, 
short black hair, a thin meagre visage of a pale swarthy 
colour, seemed to be about forty-five, or fifty years old: 
the eyes half shut, the arms hanging down; the hands visi- 
ble beneath the sleeve; of a middle stature. I related this 
description to Mr. John Larner, rector of Havant parish ; 
_ they both said, the description agreed very well to Mr. P. 
a former rector of the place, who has been dead above twenty 
years ; upon this the tenant and his wife left the house which 
has remained void ever since. 

The Monday after last Michaelmas-day, a man of Chod- 
son in Warwickshire, having been at Havant fair, passed 
by the aforesaid parsonage-house about nine or ten at night, 
and saw a light in most rooms of the house ; his path-way be- 
ing close by the house, he wondering at the light leoked into 
the kitchen windows, and saw only a light, but turning 
himself to go away, he saw the appearance of a man ina 
long gown ; he made haste away ; the apparition followed 
him over a piece of glebe land of several acres, to a lane 
which he crossed, and over a little meadow, then over an- 
other lane to some pales, which belonged to farmer Henry 
Salter, my landlord, near a barn, in which were some of 
the farmer’s men, and some others; this man went into the 
barn, told them how he was frighted and followed from the 
parsonage-house by an apparition, which they may see 
standing against the pales if they went out: they went out 
and saw it scratch against the pales, and make a hideous 
noise ; it stood there some time, and then disappeared ; their 
descriptions agreed with what I saw. This last account I 
had from the man himself whom it followed, and also from 
the farmer’s men. 

THOMAS WILKINS, 


Dec. 11, Oxon. Curate of W. 
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A WILD MAN. 


A PHENOMENON. 


IN the winter of 1694, the neighbourhood of Penmorva, 
in Wales, was remarkable for an amazing and noxious phe- 
nomenon. <A mephites, or pestilential vapor, resembling a 
weak blue flame, arose during a fortnight or three weeks out \ 
of asandy, marshy track, called Morphe Bychan, and cross- 
ed over a channel of eight miles fo Harlech. 

It set fire on that side to sixteen ricks of hay and two 
barns, one filled with hay, the other with corn. It infect- 
ed the grags in such a manner that numbers of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and goats died. , 

One character of a mephites was wanting: for men went 
into the midst of it with impunity. 

It was easily dispelled ; any great noise, such as the sound- 
ing of horns, the discharging of guns, or the like, at once 
repelled it. 

It moved only by night ; and appeared at times, but less 
frequently, the following summer, after which the phenome- 
\ non ceased. 
; 
; 





i! It may propably arise, as the editor of Camden conjec- 
i | tures, from a local casualty, such as the fall of a flight of lo- 
custs in that spot, as really did in the sea near Aberdeen ; 
which growing corrupt, might by the blowing of the wind 
for a certain period from one point, direct the pest to a cer- 
tain spot, while others remote might, for the same reason, 
i} escape the dreadful effects. 
y Mouslet gives an account of a plague in Lombardy about 
We the year 591, which arose from the fall of a cloud of locusts, 
which corrupted the air to such a degree that eighty thou- 
sand men and cattle perished. 


~<a 


A CURIOUS ACCOUNT OF A WILD MAN, 


1 THE following relation, concerning a wild man, though 

i | but little known, is well authenticated. ‘The account is trans- 

at | lated from a work published at Paris, by M. Le Roy. 

ais “« In the year 1774, a savage, or wild man, was discov- 
| ered by the shepherds, who fed their flocks in the neigh- 
bourhood of the forestof Yuary. This man, who inhabited 

the rocks that lay near the forest, was very tall, covered 

with hair, like a bear, nimble as the Hisars, of a gay hu- 
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mour, and, in all appearance, of a mild character, as he nei- 
ther did, nor seemed to intend, harm to any body. He often 
visited the cottages, without ever attempting to carry offany 
thing. He had no knowledge of bread, milk, or cheese. 
His greatest amusement was to see the sheep running, and 
to scatter them, and he testified his pleasure at this sight by 
loud fits of laughter, but never attempted to hurt those inno- 
cent animals. When the mt (as was frequently the 
case) let loose their dogs diter him, he fled with the swift- 
ness of an arrow shot trom a bow, and never allowed the 
dogs to come too near him. One morning he came to the 
cottage of some workmen, and one of them endeavouring 
to get near him, and catch him by the leg, he laughed 
heartily, andthen made his escape. -He seemed to be about 
thirty years of age. As the forest in question is very ex- 
tensive, and has a communication with vast woods that 
belong to the Spanish territory, it is natural to suppose that 
this solitary, but cheerful creature, had been lost in his in- 
fancy, and had subsisted on herbs. 


— 


A REMARKABLE STORY OF MR. DRYDEN THE POET. 


MR. DRYDEN, with all his understanding, was yet 
weak enough to be fond of judicial astrology, and always 
used to calculate the nativity of his children. 

When his lady was in labour with his son Charles, he 
being told that it was decent to withdraw, he laid his watch 
on the table, begging one of the ladies then present, in a 
very grave manner, to take notice of the exact minute of 
the child’s birth, which she observed, and acquainted him 
therewith. 

About a week after, when his lady was pretty well recov- 
ered, Mr. Dryden took occasion to tell her, that he had 
been calculating the child’s nativity ; and observed with 
grief, that he was born in anevil hour; for Jupiter, Venus, 
and the Sun were all under the earth, and the lord of his 


ascendant afflicted with a hateful square of Mars and 
Saturn. 


If he lives to the eighth year (continues he) he will go 
near to die a violent death on his very birth day ; but if he 
should then escape, of which I see but little hopes, he will 
in his 23d year be under the same evil direction ; and if he 
should then also escape, the thirty-third or thirty-fourth 
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year is, I fear.——Here he was interrupted by the immoder 
ate grief of his lady, who could no longer hear so much 
calamity prophesied to befal her son. 

The time at last came, and August was the inauspicious 
month in which the young Dryden was to enter into the 
eighth year of his age. 

Mr. Dryden being then at leisure to leave town, he was 
invited to the country-seat of the earl of Berkshire, his 
brother-in law, to spend the lorf® vacation with him at Charl- 
ton in Wilts; his lady going at the same time on-a visit, to 
pass the remaining part of the summer at her uncle Mor- 
dauit’s. 

When they came to divide their children, his lady 
would have him take his son john, and let her have 
Charles. But Mr. Dryden was too absolute, and they part- 
ed in anger: he took Charles with him, and she was obliged 
to be content with John. 

When the fatal day arrived, the anxiety of the lady’s spi- 
rite caused such an effervescence of blood, as threw her into 
so violent a fever, that her life was despaired of, till a letter 
came from Mr. Dryden, reproving her for her womanish 
credulity, and assuring her that her child was well, which 
revived her spirits, and in six weeks after she received an 
eclaircissement of the whole affair. 

Mr. Dryden, either through fear of being reckoned 
superstitious, or thinking it a science beneath his study, 
was extremely cautious of letting any one know that he was 
a dealer in astrology ; therefore could not excuse his absence 
on his son’s birthday, from an hunting-match which lord 
Berkshire had made, to which all the neighbouring gentle- 
men were invited. 

When he went out he took care to set his son a double 
exercise in the Latin tongue, which he taught his children 
himself, with a strict charge not to stir out of the room till 
his return, well knowing that the task which he had set him 
would take him up longer time than he could be absent from 
him. 

Charles was performing his exercise in obedience to his 
father’s command, when, as ill fate would have it, the stag 
made toward the house, and the noise alarming the servants, 
they hastened out to see the sport: one of them taking young 
Dryden by the hand, led him out along with him, when, 
just as they came to the gate, the stag being at bay with the 
dogs, made a bold push, and leaped over the court-wall, 
which being low and very old, the dogs followed, threw 
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down a part thereof, and poor Charles was buried in the 
ruins. He was presently got out, but much bruised, so that 
he languished for six weeks ina very dangerous way, which 
accomplished the former part of his father’s prophecy. 

In his twenty-third year, being at Rome, he fell from the 
top of an old tower belonging to the Vatican, occasioned by 
a swimming in his head with which he was seized by the 
heat of the weather. He recovered this also; but ever 
after remained in a langui@Ming sickly state, till the thir- 
ty-third year of his age, when, being returned to England, 
he was drowned at Windsor, being taken with the cramp as 
he was bathing in the Thames with another gentleman, to 
whom he called for assistance, but too late. Thus his fa- 
ther’s prophetical calculation proved but too true. 


— 
TRIAL OF JOAN PERRY AND OTHERS, &c. 
[Concluded from fiage 91.] 


Mr. William Harrison’s Letter to Sir Thomas Overbury, 
giving a particular account of his being conveyed to Tur- 
key, and made a slave there. 


Honourep Sir, 


IN obedience to your commands, I give you this true ac- 
count of my being carried away beyond the seas, my con- 
tinuance there and return home. On a Thursday in the af- 
ternoon, in harvest time, I went to Charringworth, to de- 
mand rents due to my Lady Campden, at which the te- 
nants were busy in the fields, and late before they came 
home, which occasioned my stay there till the close of the 
evening. I expected a considerable sum, but received only 
twenty-three pounds, and no more: and in my return home 
(in the narrow passage among Ebrington furzes) there met 
me one horseman, and said, “ Art thou there?” and I 
fearing he would have rid over me, struck his horse over 
the nose ; whereupon he struck at me with his sword seve- 
ral blows, and run it into my side; while I (with my little 
cane) made my defence as well as I could: at last another 
came behind me and run me into the thigh, laid hold on the 
collar of my doublet, and drew me to a hedge, near that 

lace ; then came another: they did not take my money, 
ut mounted me behind one of them, drew my arms about 
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his middle, and fastened my wrists together with something 
that had a spring lock to it, as I conceived, by hearing it 
give a snap as they put it on; then they threw a great cloak 
over me and carried me away: in the night they alighted 
at a hay-rick which stood near unto a stone pit, by a wall 
side, where they took away my money, about two hours 
before day (as I heard one of them tell the other he thought 
it to be then), they tumbled me into the stone pit; they 
staid (as I thought) about an flour at the hay-rick, when 
they took horse again ; one of them bade me come out of 
the pit. I answered, they had my money already; and 
asked what they would do with me, whereupon he struck 
me again, drew me out, and put a great quantity of money 
in my pockets, and mounted me again after the same man- 
ner: andon the Friday, about sun-setting, they brought me 
to a lone house upon a heath (by a thicket of bushes) 
where they took me down almost dead, being sorely bruised 
with the carriage of the money: when the woman of the 
house saw that I could neither stand nor speak, she asked 
them whether or no they had brought a dead man, they 
answered, No, but a friend that was hurt, and they were 
carrying him toa chirurgeon. She answered, if they did 
not make haste, their friend would be dead before they could 
bring him to one. Then they laid me on cushions, and suf- 
fered none to come into the room but a little girl; there we 
staid all night, they giving me some broth and strong wa- 
ters; in the morning, very early, they mounted me as be- 
fore, and on Saturday night they brought me to a place 
where were two or three houses, in one of which I lay all 
night on cushions by their bed side: on Sunday morning 
they carried me from thence, and about three or four o’clock 
they brought me toa place by the sea-side, called Dale, 
where they laid me down on the ground ; and one of them 
staying by me the other two walked a little off, to meet a 
man with whom they talked ; and in their discourse I heard 
them mention seven pounds; after which they went away 
together, and about half an hour after returned. 

The man (whose name, as I after heard, was Wrenshaw) 
said, he feared I would die before he could get me on 
board. 

Then presently they put me into a boat, and carried me 
on ship board, where my wounds were dressed. 

I remained in the ship (as near as I could reckon) about 
six weeks, in which time I was indifferently recovered of 
my wounds and weakness. Then the master of the ship 
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came and told me, and the rest who were in the same con- 
dition, that he discovered three Turkish ships: we all of- 
fered to fight in the defence of the ship and ourselves, but 
he commanded us to keep close, and said he would deal 
with them well enough. 

A little while after he called us up, and when we came 
upon the deck, we saw two Turkish ships close by us; 
into one of them we were put, and placed in a dark hole, 
where how long we continped before we were landed, I 
know not. 

When we were landed they led us two days journey, and 
put us into a great house or prison, where we remained 
four days and a half; and then came to us eight men to 
view us, who seemed to be officers; they called us and ex- 
amined us of our trades and calling, which every one an- 
swered; one said he was a chirurgeon; another that he 
was a broad cloth weaver, and I (after two or three de- 
mands) said I had some skill in physic; we three were set 
by, and taken by three of those eight men that came to view 
us; it was my chance to be chosen by a grave physician of 
eighty-seven years of age, who lived near to Smyrna, who 
had formerly been in England, and knew Crowland in Lin- 
colnshire, which he preferred before all other places in Eng- 
land: he employed me to keep his still-house, and gave me 
a silver bowl double gilt, to drink in; my business was 
most in that place; but once he set me to gather cotton- 
wool, which I not doing to his mind, he struck me 
down to the ground, and after drew his stiletto to stab 
me; but I holding up my hand to him, he gave a stamp, 
and turned from me, for which I render thanks to my Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, who staid his hand and preserved 
me. I was there about a year and three quarters, and then 
my master fell sick on a Thursday, and sent for me, and 
calling me as he used, by the name of Boll, told me he 
should die, and bid me shift for myself; he died on Satur- 
day following, and I presently hastened with my bowl to a 
port almost a day’s journey distant ; the way to which place 
{ knew, having been twice there employed by my master 
about the carriage of his cotton wool : when I came thither, 


I addressed myself to two men who came out of a ship of 


Hamborough, which (as they said) was bound for Portu- 
gal, within three or four days. I enquired of them for an 
English ship; they answered, there was none. I entreated 
them to take me into their ship; they answered, they durst 
not, for fear of being discovered by the searchers, which 
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might occasion the forfeiture, not only of their goods, but 
also of their lives: I was very importunate with them, but 
could not prevail; they left me to wait on Providence, 
which at length brought another out of the same ship, to 
whom I made known my condition, craving his assistance 
for my transportation; he made me the like answer as the 
former, and was as stiff in his denial, till the sight of my 
bow! put him to a pause; he returned to the ship, and af- 
ter half an hour’s space he came back again accompanied 
by another seaman, and for my bowl undertook to transport 
me ; but told me [ must be contented to lie down in the 
keel, and endure much hardship, which I was content 
to do, to gain my liberty ; so they took me on board, and 
placed me below in the vessel in avery uneasy place, and 
obscured me with boards and other things, where I lay un- 
discovered, notwithstanding the strict search that was 
made in the vessel: my two chapmen, who had my bowl, 
honestly furnished me with victuals daily, until we arrived 
at Lisbon in Portugal, where (as soon as the master had 
left the ship, and was gone into the city) they set me on 
“shore moncy-less to shift for myself. I knew not what 
course to take, but as Providence led me, I went up into 
the city, and came into a fair street ; and being weary, I 
turned my back to a wall, and leaned upon my staff: over 
against me were four gentlemen discoursing together ; after 
a while one of them came to me, and spoke in a language 
that I understood not: I told him I was an Englishman, 
and understood not what he spoke ; he answered me in plain 
English, that he understood me, and was himself born near 
Wisbeach in Lincolnshire ; then I related to him my sad con- ) 
dition, and he taking compassion on me, took me with him, 
provided for me lodging and diet, and by his interest with 
! a master of a ship, bound for England, procured my pas- 
| sage ; and bringing me on ship-board, he bestowed wine 
| 
j 





and strong waters on me, and at his return gave me eight 
stivers, and commended me to the care of the master of the 
ship, who landed me safe at Dover, from whence I made 
shift to get to London, where being furnished with neces- 
| saries, 1 came into the country. 
aa Thus, honoured sir, I have given you a true account of 
if! my great sufferings, and happy deliverance by the mercy 
ie and goodness 6f God, my most gracious Father in Jesus 
Lib Christ, my Saviour and Redeemer ; to whose name be as- ° 
1 cribed all honour, praise and glory. I conclude and rest, 
5 Your worship’s in all dutiful respect, 
I WILLIAM HARRISON. 
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Sir Thomas Overbury’s Letter to Dr. Shirley. 


Sir, 
It has not been any forgetfulness in me, you have no 
sooner heard from me, but m happy distemper seizing 


on my right hand soon after ‘My coming down into the 
country, so that tillnow I have been wholly deprived of the 
use of it. I have herewith sent you a short narrative of 
that no less strange than unhappy business, which some 
years since happened in my neighbourhood ; the truth of 
every particular whereof I am able to attest, and I think 
it may very well be reckoned among the most remarkable 
occurrences of this age : you may dispose of it as you please, 
and in whatever else I can serve you, you may freely com- 
mand me, as, 
Sir, your most affectionate kinsman and humble servant, 


THO. OVERBURY. 
Barton, Aug. 23, 1676. 


Many question the truth of this account Mr. Harrison 
gives of himself, and his transportation, believing he was 
never out of England ; but there is no question of Perry’s 
telling a formal false story to hang himself, his mother, and 
his brother: and since this of which we are assured, is no 
less incredible than that of which we doubt, it may induce 
us to suspend hard thoughts of Mr. Harrison, till time, the 
great discoverer of truth, shall bring to light this dark and 
mysterious business. That Mr. Harrison was absent from 
his habitation, employment. and relations, near two years, 
is certain; and if not carried away (as he affirms) no proba- 
ble reason can be given for his absence; he living plenti- 
fully and happily in the service of that honourable family, 
to which he had been related above 50 years, with the repu- 
tation of a just and faithful servant; and having all his days 
been a man of sober life and conversation, cannot now rea- 
sonably be thought in his old age, so far to have misbehaved 
himself, as in such a manner voluntarily to have forsaken 
his wife, his children, and his stewardship, and to leave 
behind him (as he then did) a considerable sum of his lady’s 
money in his house. We cagnot therefore in reason or 
charity, but believe that Mr. Harrison was forcibly car- 
ried away ; but by whom, or by whose procurement, is the 
question. Those whom he affirms did it, he withal affirms 
never before to have seen; and that he saw not his servant 
Perry, nor his mother, nor his brother, the evening he was 
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carried way. That he was spirited (as some are said to 
have been) is no ways probable, in respect he was an old 
and infirm man, and taken from the most inland part of the 
nation; and if sold, as himself apprehends he was, for se- 
ven pounds, that would @ot recompense the trouble and 
charge of his conveyance to the sea-side. 

Some therefore have hard thoughts of his eldest son, 
not knowing whom else to suspect; and believe the hopes 
of the stewardship, which he afterwards (by the lord Camp- 
den’s favour) enjoyed, might indace ham to -contrive his 
father’s removal; and this they are the more confirmed in 
from his misbehaviour in it; but on the other side, it is hard 
to think the son should be knowing of his transportation ; 
and consequently, of these unhappy persons innocency, as 
to the murder of him, and yet prosecute them to death as 
he did; and when condemned, should be the occasion of 
their being conveyed above twenty miles, to suffer near 
Campden, and to procure John Perry to be there hanged in 
chains, where he might daily see him, and himself stand 
at the foot of the ladder, when they were all executed, as 
likewise he did. 

These considerations, as they make improbable the son 
should be privy to his father’s transportation, so they ren- 
der the whole matter the most dark and mysterious, which 
we must therefore leave unto him who alone knoweth all 
things, in his due time, toreveal and bring to light. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A TRITON. 







AT Exeter, in the year 1737, some fishermen near that 
city, drawing their net ashore, a creature of human shape, 
having two legs, leaped out, and ran away very swiftly ; not 
being able to overtake it they knocked it down by throwing 
sticks after it. At their coming up to it, it was dying, and 
groaned like a humancreature. Its feet were webbed like a 
duck’s, it had eyes, nose, and mouth, resembling those of a 
man, only the nose somewhat depressed ; a tail not unlike a 
salmon’s, turning up towards its back, and was four feet 
high. It was publicly shewn at that time. 
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THE MELANCHOLY AND WONDERFUL DEATH OF SIR 
THOMAS BLOUNT. 


RICHARD II. king of England, was assassinated on 
Twelfth-day, 1400. Various punishments were inflicted 
on such of his friends as were taken either in battle or in 
flight. ‘The simplicity“of the old language seems to lessen 
the horror of the mournful events, and render them at the 
same time more interesting. Amongst the, noble victims 
of fidelity to Richard, a brave knight, Thomas Blount, and 
the Earl of Huntingdon, Richard’s naturat brother, are 
distinguished. 

Sir Thomas Blount, and one Bennet Jelly, his compan- 
ion, were drawn from Oxford (above 3 miles) to the piace 
of execution, where they were hanged; but the ropes were 
soon cut, and these gentlemen were made to talk, and sit 
on a bench before a great fire, and the executioner came 
with a razor in his hand, and knelt down before Sir Thomas 
Blount, whose hands were tied, begging him to pardon 
him his death, as he must do his office. ‘Then Sir Thomas 
asked him, “ Are you the person appointed to deliver me 
from this world?” The executioner answered, “ Yes,” 
saying, “ Sir, I pray you pardon me;” and Sir Thomas 
kissed him, and forgave him his death. The executioner 
knelt down, and Sir Thomas Blount made himself ready ; 
and then the executioner opened his belly, and cut out his 
bowels straight from below the stomach, and tied them with 
a string, that the wind of the heart should not escape, and 
threw the bowels into the fre. Then Sir Thomas was sit- 
ting before the fire, his belly open, and saw his bowels burn- 
ing before him. 

Sir Thomas D’Arpeghen, king Henry’s (Duke of Lan- 
caster) chamberlain, insulted Blount, saying to him with 
derision, ** Go, seek a master that can cure you.” Blount 
only answered by putting his hands together, saying, “ Te 
Deum Laudamus, and blessed be the hour I was born, and 
blessed be this day, for I shall die in the service of my 
sovereign lord, the noble king Richard.” Arpeghen wish- 
ed to compel him to reveal the accomplices of his treason. 
** The words traitor and treason,” said Blount, “ belong to 
thee and the infamous Rutland, by whom the flower of 
English chivalry is this day destroyed. I summon you 
both before the face of Jesus Christ, for your great trea- 
son against our sovereign lord, the noble king Richard.” 
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The executioner then knelt down before him, and kissed 
him in a very humble manner, and soon after his head was 
cut off, and he was quartered. 


SINGULAR ADVENTURES OF BERTHOLDE. 
[Concluded from page 139.]} 


Meanwhile the hour of audience approached, and in the 
perplexity they were in, they knew not whether they should 
go to the palace or return home, when one of the ladies 
proposed, that they should throw themselves at the feet of 
the queen, tell her their misfortune, and intreat her to make 
use of her authority and credit with the king to prevent the 
effects of his anger, and they all unanimously embraced the 
proposal ; but while they were preparing to set out, a page 
from that princess came for the box, on which they return- 
ed for answer, that they were bringing it: but they no soon- 
er stood before the queen, than perceiving the box in the 
hand of the governor’s lady, she viewed it with eagerness, 
snatched it, and in an instant opened the lid, when confused 
and astonished she burst into a rage against the king, for hav- 
ing sported with a curiosity that had given her the extremest 
inquietude ; when the governor’s lady, with abundance of 
tears, acknowledged her fault, and in the name of all the 
Jadies, begged her to endeavour to obtain their pardon. 
The queen was sensible of their afflictions, and promised to 
undertake their cause. 

In the mean time, the king, who waited for them, was 
surprised at their delay, and had mentioned it to Bertholde, 
who imputed it to the success of his stratagem. While they 
were talking on this subject, the queen entered, accompani- 
ed by the ladies, to the number of about 300, when their 
melancholy and dejected air confirmed the truth of this 
opinion. 

The king, having seated the queen by his side, asked the 
cause of this visit: You have read, said she, the request I 
caused to be presented to you yesterday, in the name of all 
these ladies, and we are come for the answer you promised 
to give us. It is in this box, answered the king, and at the 
same time was going to open it. Your majesty may spare 
yourself the trouble, replied the queen, the bird is flown : 
the curiosity of these ladies has caused this accident, and 
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you see them all at your majesty’s feet to implore your par- 
don. And indeed, the ladies, as soon as the king attempt- 
ed to open it, had prostrated themselves with their faces to 
the ground. : 

At these words the king seeming in a violentrage, Is it 
thus then, said he, in angry tone ; is it thus that you obey 
me? Have you let the bird fly that I intrusted to your care, 
in spite of the strict orders I gave to the contrary ; and 
have you the front after this, to come to desire me to admit 
you into my councils, and to enter into the ailairs of my 
government and kingdom! How can you keep the secrets 
that will be there treated of, secrets of the greatest import- 
ance, since on those principally depend the happiness or 
misery of my people, the prosperity or ruin of my king- 
dom, and the safety or fall of my throne? How: can you 
resist your inclination to divulge them, when in spite of my 
prohibitions and threatnings, you have not been able to 
restrain Your curiosity for half aday. Go, foolish as vou 
are, you deserve to be punished with the utmost severity : 
but out of respect to the queen, who has condescended to 
interest herself in your affairs, I consent to pardon you ; 
but let me, for the time to come, never hear of the like 
extravagances. And believe me, it is not without the best 
and most solid reasons, that the laws have excluded you 
from the government. 

The King’s pleasure at the success of this scheme was 
not less than the mortification the poor ladies suffered in 
hearing this discourse ; and they were no sooner gone, than 
he made his acknowledgments to Bertholde. The more I 
know you, said he, the more I esteem and admire you; as 
a proof of my satisfaction, receive from my hand this ring, 
and my treasurer shall give you 1000 crowns. Do not be 
displeased, replied Bertholde, if I disobey you ; myssincer- 
ity has already made me too many enemies, for whom, how- 
ever, I do not care a farthing ; for he who desires nothing, 
and has nothing, has nothing to fear. Nature has made me 
free, and [ resolve to keep my freedom as long as my life: 
but [ cannotde free if I take your presents, for as the proverh 
says, He who takes, sells himself. How then, replied the 
king, shall I shew my gratitude? I have heard, said Ber- 
tholde, that itis more glorious to deserve the favours of a 
prince and to refuse them, than to receive without deserv- 
ing them. If I was capable of vanity, your good-will 
ete be more agreeable to me than all the presents in the 
world. 
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While they were talking in this manner, the king receiv- 
ed a letter from the queen, who, resolving to be revenged 
on the cause of the ladies’ disgrace, sent for the unhappy 
peasant, who by many artifices evaded the force of her re- 
sentment. She had four large dogs placed in the court 
through which he was to pass, in order to tear him to piec- 
es: thishe was informed of, and getting a brace of live hares 
carried them under his arms, and letting them lose at the 
approach of the dogs, was instantly delivered from these 
enemies. He then, to the queen’s surprise, appeared before 
her, was putinto a sack, and in this condition confinedin 
a room till the next day, when he was to be thrown into the 
river ; but he had the address to persuade the soldier who 
was set over him, to let him out and take his place ; and 
then stealing the queen’s robe, and her veil, in this disguise 
got out of the palace. But the next day he was found, and 
the monarch was obliged to satisfy the queen’s resentment, 
by ordering him to be hanged onatree. Bertholdebesought 
the king to take care of his family, and to let him chuse the 
tree on which he was to die. The monarch freely consent- 
ed, and gave him a guard to see that the executioner gave 
him his choice. The trees of every wood for many miles 
round were examined, and Bertholde, very wisely, objected 
to all that were proposed, till the executioner and guard be- 
ing weary of the fruitless search, set him at liberty. At 
their return, the guards found the king lamenting the loss 
of a faithful and able servant; he rejoiced to hear that he 
was still alive, and having found the place of his retreat, 
went himself to persuade him to return to court; this he 
not only accomplished, but reconciled him to the queen. 
He was then made prime minister, and under his influence 
the reign of this prince was happy, and his people enjoyed 
all the felicity they could reasonably desire. But the par- 
ticulars of this part of his life, says our author, are for 
ever excluded from our knowledge ; since this part of the 
manuscript has been unhappily eaten up by the rats ; but as 
the inveterate enemies of all the ancient records of history 
have left his will untouched, we shall here give it our read- 
ers. 


To allthose who shall see or read this present writing, health 


and a good appetite. 


“ I Bertholde, great grandson of Bertalazzo, grandson 
of Bertazzo di Bertin, and son of Bartolin, of the village 
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of Bertaguana, knowing that we are all mortal, and neither 
more nor less than bladders filled with wind, which the least 

incident reduces to nothing, and that when we arrived at 

the age of 70, as I am this day, it is time to think of beat- 

ing a retreat, and to wish a good repose and good night to 

our companions. For these causes, finding some grains of 
good sense in my bald head, | am willing to set my affairs 
in order, by making this my last will and testament ; as 

much for my own satisfaction, as for that of my friends and 

relations, to whom I have some obligations ; for which rea- 
son I have sent for Sieur Cerfolio for him to write my last 
will, as follows. 

I. I leave to master Bertholde, my brother, the venera- 
ble cobler of our village, my shoes, and 8d. in good money, 
for having several times lent me his awl, to put them in 
order, and for having done me other services equally con- 
siderable. 

Item, To my uncle Sambuco, gardener, I also leave my 
straw hat, for having sometimes given me a bunch of leeks, 
sometimes some onions, and at others some cloves or garlick 
to get me an appetite. 

Item, I leave to master Allegrotto, the king’s butler, my 
large leathern belt and my purse, for having many times fil- 
led my rundlet with wine, and for other services not less 
important. 

Item, To master Martin, cook to the servants, my knife 
and fork, for having sometimes regaled me with beans and 
onions, food infinitely more delicate to me than pies, tarts, 
ragouts, and all the other regales and dainties which would 
soon have sent me to my grave. 

Item, To my aunt Pandora, washer-woman, my straw- 
bed, two chairs with holes in them, and a little crazy, and 
two ells of linen, to make herthree aprons, for having wash- 
ed my shirts, and my large woollen stockings. 

Item, I leave to Fechetti, page of the court, 25 lashes 
with a whip, for having made ahole in my chamber-pot, by 
which means I made water in my bed: as also for having 
tied crackers to my tail, and many other tricks, gambols, 
and ridiculous and impertinent fooleries. As he is never 
out of mischief, I would have this article executed imme- 
diately after my decease. 

Item, As at mycoming tocourt, I left my wife Marcolfa, 
and my young son Bertholden, and have never let them 
know where I am, for fear they should follow me hither: 
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I leave Marcolfa, my wife, the little piece of land I have 

ossessed, till my son arrives at the age of 25, after which 
he shall enjoy it on the following terms, to wit, that if he 
marries, he shall never unite himself to a person above his 
station ; that he shall not be intimate with his superiors ; 
that he shall eat when he has it, and work when he can; that 
he shall not take counsel of those who do not know how to 
govern themselves, nor remedies of a sick physician ; that 
he shall do his duty to every body, be vigilant in his affairs, 
not interfere in those in which he has noconcern, much less 
in those he does not understand ; that he shall desire noth- 
ing, be contented with what he has ; that he shall serieusly 
consider that there are more lambs go to the butcher’s than 
sheep, and more young men die.than old. If he soberly 
reflects on these things, and performs them, he cannot fail 
of being happy in this world, and dying quietly. 

Item, Having no other good, since I would never accept 
of any thing from the king, though he has frequently offer- 
ed and pressed me to receive large sums of money, jewels, 
moveables, rich apparel, lands, castles, seigniories, fine 
horses, and athousand other rich presents; which would 
have robbed me of that repose and tranquillity, which, next 
to health, are the most precious blessings of life; which 
might make me engage in all the impertinencies which I 
have seen practised by almost all those that possess 
them, and would therefore have justly rendered me 
odious to all the world; for insolence commonly walks 
by the side of those, whem fortune has raised from the 
dust to great employments; in short, having been always 
willing to remain poor, I have nothing to leave my king ; 
but as I believe he has received some benef. from my 
advice, I will now give him such counsel as shall not be 
less salutary both to him and his people. 

I advise him then, for the good of his subjects, and even 
from a regard to his own advantage, constantly to hold the 
balance between the rich and poor with an even hand ; to ex- 
amine carefully before he determines ; never to pronounce a 
sentence whilst moved by anger ; to preserve the love of his 
subjects ; to recompense good and wise men, and to chas- 
tise the wicked ; to drive away flatterers, liars, and calum- 
niators, and in general all those pests of a court, who carry 
fire in their tongues ; not to overburthen the people ; to pro- 
tect widows and orphans ; to cause speedy judgment in all 
suits at law, and to puta stop to the tricks and quibbles 
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of courts. If he exactly follows these few rules, he will | 
live happily, his reign will be immortal, and he will be pro- ) 
posed as a pattern of wisdom and perfection to all the kings 


{ 
of the earth, till the end of time. Amen.” i 
Signed, BERTHOLDE. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF PETER WILLIAMSON, 


[Concluded from jiage 161.} 









WHEN provisions became scarce, they made their way 
towards Susquehanna; where, still to add to the many barba- 
rities they had already committed, passing near another 
house, inhabited by an old man, whose name was John 
Adams, with his wife and four small children ; and meeting 
with no resistance, they immediately scalped the unhappy 
mother and her children before the unhappy old man’s eyes ; 
then proceeded in their hellish purpose of burning and des- 
troying his house, barn, corn, hay, cattle, and every thing 
the poor man, a few hours before, was master of. Having 
saved what they thought proper from the flames, they gave 
the old man, feeble, weak, and m the miserable condition 
he then was, as weil as myself, burthens to carry, and load- 
ing themselves likewise with bread and meat, pursued their 
journey on towards the Great Swamp; where, being arrived, 
they lay for eight or nine days, sometimes diverting them- 
selves with exercising the most barbarous cruelties on their 

4 unhappy victim, the old man: one night after he had been 
thus tormented, whilst he and I were sitting together, con- 
doling each other at the misfortunes and miseries we daily 
suffered, twenty-five other Indians arrived, bringing with 
them twenty scaips and three prisoners who had unhappily 
fallen into their hands in Cannocojigge, a small town near 
the river Susquehanna, chiefly inhabited by the Irish. 
These prisoners gave us some shocking accounts of the 
murders and devastations committed in their parts. ‘This 
party, who now joined us, had it not, [ found, in their 
power to begin their wickedness as soon as those who visited 
my habitation ; the first of their tragedies being on the 25th 
day of October, 1724, when John Lewis, with his wife and 
three small children, fell sacrifices to"their cruelty, and were 
miserably scalped and murdered ; his house, barn, and every 

thing he possessed being burnt and destroyed. On the 28th 
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Jacob Miller, with his wife and six of his family, together 
with every thing on his plantation, underwent the same fate. 
The 30th, the house, mill, barn, twenty head of cattle, two 
teams of horses, and every thing belonging to the unhappy 
George Folk, met with the like treatment, himself, wife, 
and all his miserable family, consisting of nine in number, 
being inhumanly scalped, then cut in pieces, and given to the 
swine, which devoured them. I shall give another instance 
of the numberless and unheard of barbarities they related 
of these savages, and proceed to their own tragical end. In 
short, one of the substantial traders belonging to the pro- 
vince, having business that called him some miles up the 
country, fell into the hands of these devils, who not only 
scalped him, but immediately roasted him betore he was 
dead ; then, like cannibals, for want of other food, eat his 
whole body, and of his head made what they called an 
Indian pudding. 

The three prisoners that were brought with these addi- 
tional forces, constantly repining at their lot, and almost 
dead with their excessive hard treatment, contrived at last 
to make their escape ; but being far from their own settle- 
ments, and not knowing the country, were soon after met 
by some others of the tribes, or nations at war with us, and 
brought back. The poor creatures, almost famished for 

want of sustenance, having had none during the time of 
their elopement, were no sooner in the hands of the barba- 
rians, than two of them were tied to a tree, and a great fire 
made round them, where they remained till they were ter- 
ribly scorched and burnt; when one of the villains, with 
his scalping knife, ript open their bellies, took out their 
entrails, and burnt them before their eyes, whilst the others 
were cutting, piercing, and tearing the flesh from their 
breasts, hands, arms, and legs, with red hot irons, till they 
were dead. ‘The third unhappy victim was reserved a few 
hours longer, to be, if possible, sacrificed ina more cruel 
manner ; his arms were tied close to his body, and a hole 
being dug, deep enough for him to stand upright, he was 
put therein, and earth rammed and beat in, all round his 
body to his neck, so that his head only appeared above 
ground; they then scalped him, and there let him remain 
for three or four hours, in the greatest agonies ; after which 
they made a small fire near his head, causing him to suffer 
the most excruciating torments imaginable ; ; whilst the poor 
creature could only cry for mercy in killing him immedi- 
ately, for his brains were boiling in his head: inexorable to 
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all his plaints, they continued the fire, whilst, shocking to 
behold! his eyes gushed out of their sockets ; and such 
agonizing torments did the unhappy creature sufler for near 
two hours, till he was quite dead. They then cut off his 
head and buried it with the bodies of the others; my task 
being to dig the graves, which, feeble and terrified as I was, 
the dread of suffering the same fate enabled me to do. 

A great snow now falling, the barbarians were a little 
fearful, lest the white people should, by their traces, find 
out their skulking retreats, which obliged them te make the 
best of their way to their winter quarters, about two hun- 
dred miles farther from any plantations or inhabitants; 
where, after a long and painful journey, being almost starv- 
ed, I arrived with this infernal crew. 

As soon as the snow was quite gone, and no traces of 
their footsteps could be perceived, they set forth on their 
journey towards the back parts of the province of Pennsyl- 
vania ; all leaving their wives and children behind in their 
wigwams. They were now a formidable body, amounting 
to near one hundred and fifty. My duty was to carry what 
they thought proper to load me with, but they never entrust- 
ed me with a gun. We marched on several days without 
any thing particular occurring, almost famished for want of 
provisions ; for my part I had nothing but a few stalks of 
Indian corn, which 1 was glad to eat dry ; nor did the In- 
dians themselves fare much better, for as we drew near th 
plantations they were afraid to kill any game, lest the noise 
of their guns should alarm the inhabitants. 

When we again arrived at the Blue Hills, about thirty 
miles from Cannocojigge, we encamped for three days, 
though God knows we had neither tents nor any thing else 
to defend us from the inclemency of the air, having nothing 
to lie on by night but the grass. 

During our stay here, a sort of a council of war was held, 
when it was agreed to divide themselves into companies of 
about twenty men each; after which every captain marched 
with his party where he thought proper. I still belonged to 
my old masters, but was left behind on the mountains with 
ten Indians, to stay till the rest should return; not thinking 
it proper to carry me nearer to Cannocojigge, or the other 
plantations. 

Here being left, I began to meditate on my escape, and 
though I knew the country round extremely well, yet was 
I very cautious of giving the least suspicion of such my in- 
tention. However, the third day after the grand body had 
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left us, my companions or keepers, thought proper to visit 
the mountains, in search of game for their subsistence, leav- 
ing me bound in such a manner that I could not escape : at 
night when they returned, having unbound me, we all sat 
down together to supper on what they had killed, and soon 
after (being greatly fatigued with their day’s excursion) they 
composed themselves to rest, as usual. I now tried various 
ways to see whether it was a scheme to prove my intentions 
or not; but after making a noise and walking about, some- 
times touching them with my feet, I found there -was no fal- 
Jacy. My heart then exulted with joy at seeing a time 
come that I might in all probability be delivered from my 
captivity: but this joy was soon damped by the dread of 
being discovered by them, or taken by any other straggling 
parties. To prevent which, I resolved, if possible, to get 
one of their guns, and if discovered, to die in my defence, 
rather than be taken: for that purpose I made v arious 
efforts to get one from under their heads (where they always 
secured them) but in vain, Frustrated in this my first es- 
say towards regaining my liberty, [ dreaded the thoughts of 
carrying my design into execution: yet, after a little cen- 
sideration, and trusting myself to the divine protection, I 
set forward naked and defenceless as I was. 

I was struck with the greatest terror and amaze at hear- 
ing the wood cry, as it is called, and may be expressed Jo- 
hau! Johau! which the savages I had left were making, 
accompanied with the most hideous cries and howlings they 
could utter. The more my terror increased, the faster did 
I push on, and scarce knowing where I trod, drove through 
the woods with the utmost precipitation, sometimes falling 
and bruising myself, cutting my feet and legs against the 
stones in a miserable manner. But though faint and maim- 
ed as I was, | continued my flight till break of day, when, 
without having any thing to sustain nature, but a little corn 
left, I crept into a hollow tree, in which I lay very snug, 
and returned my prayers and thanks to the divine Being, 
that had thus far favoured my escape. But my repose was 
in a few moments destroyed, at hearing the voices of the 
savages near the place I was hid, threatening and talking 
how they would use me, if they got me again. However 
they at last left the spot, where I heard them, and I re- 
mained in my circular asylum all that day, without further 
molestation. 

At night I ventured forwards again. The third day I 
concealed myself in the like manner, and at night | travel- 
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led on in the same deplorable condition. But how shall I 
describe the fear, terror, and shock that I felt on the fourth 
night, when, by the rustling I made among the leaves, a 
party of Indians, that lay round a small fire, which I did not 
perceive, started from the ground, and seizing their arms, 
run from the fire amongst the woods. Whether to move 
forwards, or rest where I was, I knew not, so distracted was 
my imagination. In this melancholy state, revolving in my 
thoughts the now inevitable fate I thought waited on me, to 
my great consternation and joy I was relieved by a parcel of 
swine that made towards the place I guessed the savages 
to be; who, onseeing the hogs, conjectured that their alarm 
had been occasioned by them, and very merrily returned to 
the fire and lay down to sleep as before. As soon as I per- 
ceived my enemies so disposed of, 1 pursued my journey, 
and afterwards I lay down under a great log, and slept un- 
disturbed till about noon, when, getting up, | reached the 
summit of a great hill, with some difficulty, and looking out 
if I could spy any habitations of white people, to my unut- 
terable joy Isaw some, which I guessed to be about ten 
miles distant. 

This pleasure was in some measure abated, by not being 
able to get among them that night. Inthe morning, as soon 
as I awoke, I continued my journey towards the nearest 
cleared lands I had seen the day before, and about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, arrived at the house of John Bell, 
an old acquaintance. 

Great was the joy and satisfaction wherewith I was re- 
ceived and embraced by the whole family ; but, oh, what 
was my anguish and trouble, when on inquiring for my dear 
wife, 1 found she had been dead two months ! 

Now returned, and once more at liberty to pursue my 
own inclinations, I was persuaded by my father-in-law and 
friends to follow some employment or other; but the planta- 
tion from whence I was taken, though an exceeding good 
one, could not tempt me to settle on it again. 

Into a regiment immediately under the command of gen- 
eral Shirley, and in his son captain Shirley’s company, it was 
my lot to be placed for three years. This regiment was in- 
tended for the frontiers, to destroy the forts erected by the 
French, as soon as it should be completely furnished with 
arms, &c. at Boston, in New-England, where it was ordered 
for that purpose. Being then very weak and infirm in body, 
though possessed of my usual resolution, it was thought ad- 
yiseable to leave me for two months in winter quarters. 
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At the end of which, being pretty well recruited in 
strenpth, I set out for Boston, to join the regiment, with 
some others likewise left behind ; and after crossing the 
river Delaware, we arrived at New- Jersey, and from thence 
proceeded through the same by New-York, Middletown 
and Mendham in Connecticut, to Boston, where we arrived 
about the end of sere. and found the regiment ready to 
receive us. 

in this city, Leikeieny military discipline, and waiting for 
an Opportunity of carrying our schemes into execution, we 
fay til i the tst of July ; during all which time great outrages 
and devastations were committed by the sav ages in the back 
parts of the province. One instance of which in particular 
Vshall relate, as being concerned in rewarding according to 
desert, the wicked authors thereof. 

Joseph Long, esq. a gentleman of large fortune in these 
parts, had formerly been a great warrior among the In- 
dians, and frequently joined in expeditions ores those in 
our interest against the others. His many exploits and 
great influence among several of the nations, were too well 
kno own to pass unrevenged by the savages, against whom he 
had exerted his abilities. ‘Accordingly in April 1756, a 
body of them came down on his plantation, about thirty 
miles from Boston, and skulking:in the woods for some 
time, at last seized an opportunity to attack his house, in 
which unhappily proving successful, they scalped, mangled, 
and*cut to pieces, the unfortunate seers his wife, and 
nine servants, and then made a general conflagration of his 
houses, barns, cattle, and every thing he possessed, with the 
mangied bodies 

Aiarmed and terrified at this inhuman butchery, the neigh- 
bourhood, as wellas the people of Boston, quickly assem- 
bied themselves, to think of proper measures to be reveng- 
ed on these execrable monsters. Among the first of those 
who offered themselves to go against the savages, was James 
Crawford, esq. who was then at Boston, and heard of this 
tragedy. 

As I had heen so long among them, and pretty well ac- 
quaintedwith their manners and customs, and particularly 
their skulking places in the woods, I was recommended to 
him as one proper for his expedition ; he immediately ap- 
plied to my officers, and got liberty for me. 

Being quickly armed and provided we hastened forward 
for Mr. Long’s plantation, the 29th, and after travelling the 
most remote and intricate paths through the woods arrived 
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there the 2d of May, dubious of our success, and almost 
despairing of meeting with the savages, as we had not 
heard, or could discover nothing of them in our march. In 
the afternoon some of our men being sent to the top of a hill 
to look out for them, soon perceived a great smoke in a part 
of the low grounds. This we immediately and rightly 
conjectured to proceed from a fire made by them. We 
accordingly put ourselves into regular order and march- 
ed forwards, resolved, let their number have been what it 
might, to give them battle. 

Arriving within a mile of the place, captain Crawford, 
whose anxiety and pain made him quicker sighted than any 
of the rest, soon perceived them, and guessed their number 
to be about fifty. Upon this we halted, and secreted our- 
selves as well as we could, till twelve o’clock at night. At 
which time supposing them to be at rest, we divided our 
men into two divisions; fifty in each, and marched on; 
when, coming within twenty yards of them, the captain 
fired his gun, which was immediately followed by both di- 
visions in succession, who, instantly rushing on-them with 
bayonets fixed, killed every manof them. 

Great as our joy was, and flushed with success as we 
were, at this sudden victory, no heart among us but what 
was ready to melt at the sight of an unhappy young lady, 
whom our captain was to have been married to. What must 
the thoughts, torments, and sensations of our brave captain 
then be, if even we, who knew her not, were so sensibly 
affected? 

Her tender body and delicate limbs cut, bruised, and 
torn with stones and boughs of trees, as she had been drag- 
ged along and all besmeared with blood! 

The captain for along time could do nothing but gaze 
upon, and clasp her to his bosom, crying, raving, and tear- 
ing his hair, like one bereft of his senses. 

Finding among the villains’ plunder the unhappy lady’s 
clothes, he gently put some of them about her, and, after 
various trials and much time spent, recovered her dissipated 
spirits, the repossession of which she first manifested by 
eagerly fixing her eyes on her dear deliverer, and blessing 
the Almighty and him for her miraculous deliverance. 

The account she gave of their disastrous fate and dire 
catastrophe, besides what I have already mentioned, was, 
That the savages had no sooner seen all consumed, but 
they hurried off with her and her brother, pushing and 
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sometimes dragging them on, for four or five miles, when 
they stopped ; and stripping her naked, treated her in a shock- 
ing manner, whilst others were stripping and cruelly whip- 
ping her unhappy brother. After which, they in the same 
manner pursued their journey, regardless of the tears, pray- 
ers, or entreaties of this wretched pair; but, with the most 
infernal pleasure, laughed and rejoiced at the calamities 
and cistresses they had brought them to, and saw them suf- 
fer, till they arrived at the place where we found them: where 
they had that day butchered her beloved brother in the fol- 
lowing execrable manner: they first scalped him alive, and, 
after mocking his agonizing groans and torments for some 
hours, ripped open his belly, into which they put splinters 
and chips of pine trees, and set fire thereto ; the same (on 
account of the turpentine wherewith these trees abound) 
burned with great quickness and fury for a little time, du- 
ring which he remained in a manner alive, and she could 
sometimes perceive him to move his head and groan: they 
then piled a great quantity of wood round his body, and 
consumed it to ashes. 

Thus did these barbarians put an end tothe being of this 
unhappy young gentleman who was only twenty-two years 
of age when he met his calamitous fate. 

She continued her relation by acqu: ainting us, that the 
next day was to, have seen her perish in the like manner, 
after suffe ‘ring worse than even such aterrible death, the sa- 
tisfying these diabolical miscreants in their brutal lust. But 
it pleased the Almighty to permit us to rescue her, and en- 
tirely extirpate this crew of devils! 


AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF SECOND-SIGHTED MEN IN 
SCOTLAND. 


[ Concluded from page 168.} 


Quere 6. IF any person or persons, truly godly, who 
may justly be presumed to be such, have been known to 
have had this gift or faculty ? 

Answer. Negatively, not any godly, but such as are 
viscious. 

Suere 7. If it descends by succession from parents to 
children? or if not, whether those who have it can tell how 
they came by it? 
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Answer. That it is by succession, I cannot learn; how 
they came by it, is hard to know, neither will they tell ; 
which if they did, they are sure of their strokes from an 
invisible hand. One instance I heard of one Allen Miller, 
being in company with some gentlemen, having gotten a lit- 
tle more than ordinary of that strong liquor they were 
drinking, began to tell stories and strange passages he had 
been at: but the said Allen was suddenly removed to the 
farther end of the house, and was there almost strangled ; re- 
covering a little, and coming to the place where he was be- 
fore, they asked him what it was that troubled him so? 
He answered that he durst not tell ; for he had told too 
much already. 

Quere 8- How came they by it? 

Answer. Some say by compact with the devil ; some say 
by converse with those demons we call fairies. I have 
heard, that those who have this faculty of the second-sight, 
have offered to teach it to such as were curious to know it; 
upon such and such conditions they would teach them ; but 
their proffers were rejected. 

This is all I could learn by tradition of that faculty, from 
knowing and intelligent men. If this satisfy not these 
queries aforesaid, acquaint me, and what can be known of 
it shall be transmitted. 

I cannot pass by an instance I have from a very honest 
man in the next parish, who told me it himself. ‘That his 
wife being big with child near her delivery, he buys half a 
dozen of boards to make her a bed against the time she 
lay ins The boards lying at the door of his house, there 
comes an old fisher-woman, yet alive, and asked him, whose 
were those boards? he told her they were his own; she 
asked again, for what use he had them? he replied fora 
bed; she again said, intend them for what use you please, 
she saw a dead corpse lying upon them, and they would bea 
coffia: which struck the honest man to the heart, fearing 
the death of his wife. But when the old woman went off, 
he cails presently for a carpenter to make the bed, which 
was accordingly done; but shortly after the honest man had 
a child died, whose coffin was made of the ends of these 
boards. Sir, the original, whereof this that I have writ is 
a true copy, was sent by a minister, living within some few 
miles of Inverness, to a friend of mine whom I emploved 
to get information for me; as I insinuated betore, I have 
other answers to these queries from another hand, which I 
proposed to have communicated to you at this time; but I 
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find there will not be room enouyh for them in this sheet ; 
howbeit, in case you think it fit, they shall be sent you 
hereafter. , 

In the meantime, I shalltell you what I have heard from 
one of the masters of our college here (a north countryman 
by birth and education) who made a journey in the harvest 
time into the shire of Ross, and at my desire made some 
inquiry there concerning the second-sight. He reports, 
that there they told him many instances of this knowledge, 
which he had forgotten, except two. The first, one of his 
sisters, a young gentlewoman, staying with afriend at some 
thirty miles distance from her father’s house, and the ordi- 
nary place of her residence ; one who had the second-sight 
in the family where she was, saw a young man attending her 
as she went up and down the house, and this was about 
three months before her marriage. T’he second is of a wo- 
man in that country, who is reputed to have the s*cond- 
sight, and declared, that eight days before the death of a 
gentleman there, she saw a bier or coffin covered with a 
cloth which she knew, carried as it were to the place of 
burial, and attended with a great compaxy, one of which 
told her it was the corpse of sucha person, naming the gen- 
tleman, who died eight days after. By these instances it ap- 
pears, that the objects of this knowledge are not sad and 
dismal events only, but joyful and prosperous ones also: he 
declares farther, that he was informed there, if I mistake 
not, by some of those who had the second sight, that if at 
any time when they see those strange sights, they set their 
foot upon the foot of another who hath not the second- 
sight, that other will for that time see what they are seeing ; 
and also that they offered, if he pleased, to communicate 
the second-sight to him. I have nothing more to add at 
present, but that I am, sir, 

Your faithful friend and humble servant. 


THE STRANGE CONSTITUTION AND PROPERTIES OF SOME 
HUMAN BODIES. 


[Continued from page 176.} 
4. A MAN living not long since in Bristol, England, 


always ate his food twice, and truly ruminated as cows, 
sheep, and other beasts do, and always did so ever since he 
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couldremember. He began to chew his meat a second time 
within a quarter of an hour after his meal, if he drank with 
it, if not, somewhat longer: after a full meal, his chewing 
lasted about an hour and a half. If he went to bed pre- 
sently after meals, he could not sleep till the usual time of 
chewing was over. If it lefthim, it was a certain sign that 
he would be sick, and was never well till it returned again. 

Before rumination, he said his victuals laid heavy in the 
lower part of his throat, till it had passed the second chew- 
ing, and then passed clean away. And this he always ob- 
served, that if he ate of various things, that which passed first 
down came up first to be chewed. ‘T’his account came to Dr. 
Sloan, from Mr. Day, at that time mayor of Bristol, who 
said this person was about twenty years of age, and of tole- 
rable sense and reason. 

5. Mr. St. George Ash, secretary of the Dublin society, 
in a letter to one of the secretaries of the royal society, 
relates the story of a girl, named Anne Jackson, born of 
English parents in the city of Waterford in Ireland, from 
whose body, when about three years old, horns grew out in 
several places, wherefore the mother concealed her out of 
shame, and bred her up privately ; but she soon after dying, 
and the father being poor, the child was thrown upon the 
parish. She is now, says he, between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age, yet can scarce go, and I have seen children 
of five years old taller ; she is very silly, speaks but little, 
and that not plainly ; her voice is low and rough, her com- 
plexion well enough, except her eyes, which are very dead, 
and she can hardly perceive the difference of colours. The 
horns abound chiefly about the joints and flexures, and are 
fastened to the skin like warts; and about the roots resem- 
ble them much in substance, though towards the extremities 
they grow much harder, and more horny. Atthe end of each 
finger and toe grows a horn as long as the finger and toe, 
not strait, but bending like a turkey’s claw. On the other 
joints of her fingers and toes are smaller horns, which 
sometimes fall off, and others grow im their places. On her 
knees and elbows, and round about the joints are many 
horns; two more remarkable at the point of each elbow, 
which twist like ram horns: that on the left arm is above 
an inch broad, and four inches long. On her buttocks 
grow a great number, which are flat by frequent sitting. 
At her arm-pits and the nipples of her breast, small hard 
substances shoot out, much slenderer and whiter than the 
fest. <Ateachear also grows a horn; and the skin of her 
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neck begins of late to be callous and horny, like that of her 
hands and feet. She eats and drinks heartily, sleeps soundly, 
and performs all the offices of nature like other hearty 
people. 

6. There are some families of that marvellous constitu- 
‘tion, that no serpent will hurt them, but instead of that 
they fly their presence. The spittle of these men, or their 
sucking the place, is medicinal to such as have been bitten 
or stung with them: of this kind are the Psylli and Marci; 
those also in the island of Cyprus, whom they call Ophio- 
genes, and of this race and house there came one Exagon 
ambassador from that island, who by command of the Ko- 
man consul was put into a great tun or pipe, wherein were 
many serpents, On purpose to make experiment and trial of 
the truth of this property. ‘The issue was, the serpents 
licked his body in all parts, gently with their tongues, as if 
they had been little dogs, and he remained unhurt, to the 
great wonder of those who beheld the manner of it. 

7. When Pyrrhus, king of Eripus, was dead, and all the 
rest of his body consumed in the funeral fire, the great toe 
of his right foot was found entire, having received no dam- 
age at all by the flames. This toe, that was so able to pre- 
serve itself after his death, had also in his life-time a 
healing kind of virtue in it against diseases of the spleen, 
which used to retreat at the powerful touch of it. 

7. Rodericus Fonseca, a physician of great reputation in 
Pisa, bought for his household employment a negro slave, 
who, as often as she pleased, took burning coals into her 
hands or mouth, without any hurt at all: this was confirm- 
ed to me by Gabriel Fonseca, an excellent physician in 
Rome, and by another of dese rved credit, who told me he 
had frequently seen the trial, and red hot coals held in her 
hand till they were almost cold, and this without any impres- 
sion of fire left upon her: and [ myself saw the same thin 
done by a female negro, in the Hospital of the Holy Ghost, 
to which I was physician. 

8. In 1759, the re lived in Gray’s Inn Lane, in London, 
Mr. Robinson, a tinman, whose stomach was of so woncer- 
ful a canstruction, that it would contain any quantity of 
food he pleased to swaliow, and could discharge it again in 
the same state as before it was eaten. He would eat many 
scores of oysters, and at pleasure produce them again ona 
dish, as if they were just ope ne ‘d; and could do the same 
by eels, or any small fish. He is still remembered by al! the 
old inhabitants of that part of Desdon: who know the truth 
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of this singular property, by which he used to amuse his 
friends with many amazing and diverting pranks. 

Y. It is recorded by the learned Dimervroeck, in the se- 
cond book of his Anatomia Corporis Humani, thatat Virrira, 
a town very near us, some years ago, a poor woman lived 
before the town gate, being brought to bed of a fine boy, 
not long after the death of her husband, and dying presently 
after her delivery, left her child behind her in good health ; 
but leaving nothing to pay a nurse to give the child suck, the 
grandmother of the poor babe, called Joanna Vuyltuyt, be- 
ing yet living, a woman of threescore and six years of age, 
but very poor also, and not able to pay a nurse, out of pity 
to the child, attempted, at that age, to give it suck herself, 
in which she succeeded so well, that, by putting the child 
several times to her breasts,they yielded milk in such plenty, 
that it needed no other sustenance. 

10. Frederic Slade, doctor of physic, and fellow of the 
royal society, in aletter to the publisher of the Philoso- 
phic Transactions, gives the following relation of two hu- 
man calculi. ‘I here send you” says he “ the figure of a 
stone of prodigious size, and as rare a shape, somewhat 
indeed resembling the kidney, for that was worn away, and 
this stone filled up the place. It weighs seven ounces and a 
half; and there is no history that relates any account of a 
stone generated in the kidneys that equals it, for its circum- 
ference measures seven inches upon the round, 

11. Mr. Samuel Du Gard, rector of Forton, in Shrop- 
shiie, England, in a letter to Dr. R. Bathurst, then yice 
chancellor of the university of Oxford, acquainted him, 
that about Candlemas, 1673, a child, about a quarter of a 
year old, at Lilleshallin Shropshire, was taken with a bleed- 
Ing at the nose, ears, and in the hinder part of the head, 
where was no appearance of any sore. It continued three 
days, at the end of which the nose and ears ceased bleed- 
ing ; but still blood came as it were sweat from the head. 
Three days before the death of the child (which was the 
sixth atter she began to bleed) the blood came more violently 
from her head, and streamed out to some distance from it: 
nor did she bleed only there, but upon her shoulders and at 
the waist, in such large quantity, that the linen next to her 
might be rung, it was so wet. For three days she also bled 
at the toes, at the bend of her arms, at the joints of her 
fingers of each hand, and at the fingers ends, in such quan- 
tity, that in a quarter of an hour the mother catched, from 
the droppings of her fingers, almost as much as the hollow 
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of her hand would hold. All the time of this bleeding, 
the child never cried vehemently, but only groaned ; though 
about three weeks before it had such a violent fit of crying, 
as the mother says, she never heard the like. After the 
child was dead, there appeared in those places from whence 
the blood issued, little holes like the prickings of a needle. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY EATER. 


‘ MANY of ourreaders, no doubt, have heard of a stone- 

eater, as he was called ; a man who gained a livelihood by 
going about as a show, swallowing pebbles, and champing 
to pieces and swallowing bits of stone We do not know 
the fate of this man; though it does not appear, that he 
lived long under this practice. The human stomach can 
accommodate itself occasionally to improper substances in 
a wonderful manner, so that every accidental swallowing of 
an indigestible substance is not necessarily fatal; but this 
can never be practised long with impunity ; and instances 
of such violent suffering from a single imprudence of the 
kind have been known, that we cannot be two cautious, in 
never allowing ourselves even to hold in the mouth a pin, a 
pebble, or even a plumb-stone, much less to swallow them. 
A still more extraordinary instance than that of the stone- 
eater, however, is the following ; the subject of which suf- 
fered much from his imprudence, and at length fell a vic- 
tim to it, 

Andrew Basile, a galley-slave at Brest, came into the na- 
val hospital on the 5th of September, 1774. He complain- 
ed of a cough, oppression at the stomach, and pains in the 
bowels, for which Dr. de Courcelles, the hospital physician, 
prescribed some medicines, that seemed to mitigate his com- 
plaints. He was still in the hospital in the beginning of 
October, when he fell under the care of another physician, 
Dr. Fournier. He was then tormented with pains in his 
stomach, and frequent vomiting, which rendered him very 
low: but the physician obtained no information from him, 
that could lead to a knowledge of the cause of his disorder ; 
and accordingly prescribed such medicines, as he judged to 
be most suitable to his coqagennta. On the 10th of Octo- 
ber he died. 

Dr. Fournier cmnletteted, that he must have had some 
peculiar affection of the internal parts, and the next day 
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opened the body. The stomach appeared to be thrust out 
of its usual situation, and various hard substances were felt 
in it, though what they were could not be ascertained by the 
feel. Through an accidental opening made in it, however, 
Dr. Fournier saw a piece of wood, of a black colour, pro- 
trude ; and in consequence he deferred any farther exami- 
nation of this singular case, till the arrival of a company 
of physicians, surgeons, pupils, and officers, whom he in- 
vited to be present. At three o’clock they were all assem- 
bled, to the number of fifty, and in the presence of these 
eye witnesses, an account of the whole was drawn up. The 
stomach, as well as the esophagus and bowels, was inter- 
nally of a blackish colour, and the following is an inventory 
of the articles it contained. | 

1. A piece of an iron hoop, nineteen inches long, and 
an inch broad. ~ 

2. A piece of broom, six inches long, and half an inch 
thick. : 

3. Another piec¢, of the same thickness, eight inches 
long. 

‘. Another such piece, six inches long. 

5. Another, four inches long. 

6. Another piece, four inches long, split nearly in the 
middle. 

7»Apigce-of.oak, four inches and ahalf long, an inch 
, and‘an half broadj and half an inch thick. 

8. Another piece, four inches long, an inch broad, and 
two-thirds of an inch thick. 

9. Another piece, four inches long, half an inch wide, 
and a third of an inch thick. 

10. Another piece of the same dimensions. 

11. Another piece, two inches long, an inch broad, and 
half an inch thick. 

12. Another piece four inches and a half long, a third 
of an inch broad, and a third of an inch thick. 
‘ 13. Another piece, four inches long, and of a triangular 

gure, 

14. Another piece, four inches long, and a third of an 
inch in diameter. 

15. Another piece, five inches long, half an inch broad, 
and two lings thick, split lengthwise. 

16. Another piece, five inches long, a third of an inch 
broad, and two lines thick. 

17. Another piece, of an irregular figure, three inches 
long, and a quarter of an inch thick. « 
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18. Another piece,/three inches long, half an inch broad, 
and a quarter of an jnch thick. 

19. A piece of a hoop, five inches long, an inch broad, 
and eoatiene thick. 

$b. & piecesof fir, four inches long, an inch road, and 
near half an inch thick. 

21. Another piece, four inches long, and a third of an 
inch in diameter. 

22. Another piece, in the shape of a wedge, two inches 
and a half long, one inch broad, and a third of an inch thick 
at the base. 

25. Another piece, of an irregular figure, three inches 
long, and half an inch thick. 

24. Another piece, two inches and a half long, and a 
third of an inch thick. 

25. A piece of bark from a hoop, three inches and a 
half long, and an inch broad, belonging to a larger piece, 
which still stuck in the esophagus, and from which this had 
been broken off, and fallen into the stomach. 

26. A wooden bung, an inch long, and the same in dia- 
meter. 

27. A wooden spoon, gnawed at the lower end, five 
inches long, and an inch and a half broad. 

28. The nosle of atin funnel, three inches and a halt 
long, an inch in diameter, at the larger end, and half an inch 
at the smaller. 

29. Another piece of atin funnel, two inches and a half 
long, and half an inch thick. 

30. The handle of a pewter spoon, four inches and a hal! 
long. 

31. A pewter spoon entire, seven inches long, the bowl 
bent round. 

32. A smaller spoon of the same metal, three inches 
long. 

33. Another, two inches and a half long. 

34. A piece of iron, two inches and a half long, half an 
inch broad, and a third of an inch thick. 

35. A pipe-case, with the edges blunted, and a piece of 
the stem, all together three inches long. 

36. A nail, the point broken off, two inches long, includ- 
ing the head. 

37. Another nail, very sharp, an inch and a half long. 

38. A piece of a pewter spoon, squeezed flat, an inch 
long, and half an inch broad. 
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39. Two pieces of a pewter buckle, of irregular figures, 
each about half an inch long. 

40. Five plumb-stones. 

41. A little piece of horn. 

42. Two pieces of flint glass, the largest an inch and one 
third long, half an inch broad, and of an irregular shape. 

45. Two pieces of leather, the largest three inches long, 
an inch broad, and of an irregular figure ; the other an inch 
and a third long, and half an inch broad. 

44. A knife, with its blade bent, the haft of wood, three 
inches and a half long, and an inch broad in the widest part. 

Thus the whole of this singular store consisted of fifty- 
two articles, weighing above two pounds. 

One of his countrymen, who had been sent to the gal- 
lies with him, said, that he had often seen him scratch down 
mortar and plaster from the wall, and throw it into his soup 
saying, that it was a cordial to him and comforted his heart. 
Sometimes he had a raging appetite, which announced itself 
by an abundant flow of spittle, and he could then eat as much 
as four people. When this was the case, and he could not 
satisfy his hunger, because he had spent his money in tobac- 
co, of which he was very fond, he used to swallow little 
stones, buttons, pieces of leather, and other such things. 
His comrades at the oar had seen him swallow two pieces 
of wood, four or five inches long, two days before he went 
to the hospital: but it was not known when he had swallow- 
ed the great piece of an iron hoop nineteen inches in length. 
He long complained of pains in his inside; but had never 
mentioned any thing relative to his singular diet, except 
once saying, that he had a thousand devilish things within 
him, which would be his death. At times, however, he ap- 
peared to be disordered in his mind. 


A MAN WOLF. 


IN the year 1563, upon St. Andrew’s day, in the presence 
of Monsieur (brother to king Charles) afterwards Henry 
the third, king of France, Monsieur de Humiere made 
report of the following history; the sum of his relation I 
have thus contracted. ‘ In Picardy, in the forest of Ar- 
den, certain gentlemen undertook a hunting of wolves; 
amongst others they slew a she-wolf, that was followed by 
a young infant, aged about seven years, stark naked, of a 
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strange complexion, with fair curled hair, who seeing the 
wolf dead, ran fiercely at them: he was beset and taken ; 
the nails of his hands and feet bowed inward; he spake no- 
thing, but sent out an inarticulate sound. They brought 
him thence to a gentleman’s house not far off, where they 
put iron manacles upon his hands and feet; in the end, by 
being long kept fasting, they had brought him to a tame- 
ness, and in seven months had taught him to speak. He 
was aiterwards, by circumstance of time, and six fingers he 
had on one hand, known to be the child of a woman, who, 
stealing wood, was pursued by officers, and in her fright 
leit her child, then about nine months old, which, as is 
supposed, was carried way by the she-wolf afores: aid, and 
by her nourished to the time of his taking. W hen his 
guardians had got much money by shewing him from place 
to place, he afterwards was a herdsman of. sheep and other 
beasts for seven years; in all which time wolves never 
made any attempts on the herds and flocks committed to his 
charge, though he kept great store of oxen, kine, calves, 
horses, mares, sheep, and poultry. ‘This was well observed 
by the neighbouring villagers: and that they might partici- 
pate of this benefit, they drove their herds and flocks where 
he kept his, and desired him but to stroke his hands upon 
them, which he would do, with some of his phlegm or spit- 
tle upon them: after which done (let others conjecture 
as they please) for the space of fifteen days, dogs of the 
greatest fierceness, nor wolves, would by any urgency touch 
them. By this means he got great store of money, for he 
would have a double tournois (the value of two pence in that 
country) for every beast he so laid his hands on, or stroked 
their ears. But as all things have a certain period, so when 
he had attained to past fourteen years of age, this virtue 
which he had, left him: he himself observed that the 
wolves would not come so near him as before, but keep 
aloof off, as being fearful of him: it was possibly from the 
change of his complexion and temperature through so long 
alteration from his wolfish diet, which was raw flesh, &c. 
His gain by this means failed, and he went to the wars, 
where he proved brave, bold, and valiant ; at length he fell 
to be a thief, excelling all others in craft and subtilty. He 
was slain, anno 1572, by the followers of the Duke of Alva, 
though he sold his life at a dear rate. 
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CURIOUS MEMORANDUMS+ 


MANY nations have adopted in their language and in 
their trade, as a common measure of value, different 
matters more or less precious. There are at this day, some 
barbarous nations, who make use of a species of little shells, 
called couries. I remember to have seen when at coiltge, 
some apricot stones exchanged and passed as a species of 
money among the scholars, who made use of them at cer- 
tain games. I have already spoken of a valuation by heads 
of cattle; some of these are to be found in the vestiges of 
the laws of the ancient German nations, who overran the 
Roman empire. The first Romans, or at least the first 
Latins, their ancestors, made use of them also. It 1s pre- 
tended that the first money they struck in brass, represented 
the value of a sheep, am! bore the image of that animal, and 
that the name of pecunia has obtained from pecuo. This 
conjecture carries with it a great probability. 

The Mandingo negroes, who carry on a trade for gold 
dust with the Arabian merchants, bring all their commodi- 
ties to a fictitious scale, which both parties call macutes, so 
that they tell the merchants that they will give them so many 
macutes in gold. They value thus in macutes the merchan- 
dize they receive, and bargain with the merchants upon that 
evaluation. 


Note in Queen Mary’s Book. 
SS Y 


AT the beginning of the Missal is the following note. 
This booke sometymes was Q. Maryes, and lately thrice 
renowned Prince Henryes of blessed memorie, and now 
given to the Publique librarie of the Universitie of Oxford, 
by Richard Connock, Esquire, Auditor generall, Sollici- 
tor, &c. of His Highness Councill of Revenue. 

Richard Connock. 

Julli 7mo. Anno Regni Regis Jacobi 15. 1615. 

Geate You suche Ryches as when the Shype 1s broken may 
swyme away wythe the master, for dyverse chances take 
away the goods of Fortune, but the goods of the soule, 
whyche bee only the trewe goods, nother Fyre nor water 
can take away. yff You take labour and payne to doe a 
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vertuous thynge the labour goeth away and the vertue re- 
mayuethe, yf throughe pleasure you do a vicious thynge, 
the pleasure goeth away and the Vice remaynethe. Good 
Madam for my sake remember thys. Your loving mystress 
Marye Princesse 
The above is written in the first leaf of a mass book, in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 


Origin of making Glass. 


Pliny informs us that the art of making glass was discov- 
ered in the following manner: as some merchants were 
carrying nitre, they stopt near a river issuing from Mount 
C: armel. Not readily finding stones to rest their kettles on, 

nuployed some pieces of their nitre tor that purpose. 

fire ¢ reali uly dissolving the nitre, it mixed with the 

sand, and a transparent matter flowed, which, in fact, was 
no other than glass. 

It is certain that we are indebted to chance more than 
genius, for many of the most valuable discoveries. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ACCIDENT. 


AWN extraordinary accident happened a few years ago, in 
the neighbourhood of Lintz, the capital of U pper oe 
A lisherman bathing in the Danube, with some of his com- 


panions, took it into his head to dive down in a part of the 


-river which was extremely deep; but not appearing again, 


his companions threw their nets for him, and alter several 
vain endeavours, at last brought up his body, with one arm 
and one leg entangied in the root of an old tree: as they 
were endeavouring to disengage the body, in order to take 
it into their boat, * they perceived a serpent of prodigious 
size fixed to the left breast, which so terrified them, that 
they cried out; upon this the monster left his prey, and af- 
ter hissing in a terrifying manner, threw himself into the 
river agai. As soon as the poor fellows recovered their 


t 


fright, they examined the body of their companion, and 
found the heart entirely eaten. Since this accident, the 
masistracy have ordered a great number of nets to be iaid 
in all parts of the river, in ‘order to destroy this serpent ; 
but hitherto it has been to no purpose, 
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This letter brings to remembrance an accident that hap- 
pened in the neighbourhood of Gosport some years ago, 
which was communicated by a gentleman of that place. 
Three young boys were washing themselves in a small pond 
which was within ten feet of the sea. But they were not 
in two minutes, before one cried out most bitterly, and fell. 
The other two laid hold of him, and drew him out; but 
perceiving him very bloody, and that he had fainted away, 
called out, like lusty fellows, to some passengers going by ; 
who took the boy up, and on examination found the calf of 
one leg gone. He was carried home, and being put under 
the care of a skilful surgeon, did very wellagain. Butthe 
neighbourhood gathering together, got a strong net, drew 
the pond, and found the animal to be a vast Conger, that 
had swam in there over the beach some days before ina 
high spring tide, and had been left there by the ebb. Quere, 
whether the serpent in the Danube may not be a ravenous 
Conger of this kind? 


INSFANCES OF LIVING ANIMALS FOUND INCLOSED IN 
SOLID BODIES. 


THE more a fact is singular, and varies from the ordi- 
nary laws of nature, the more it merits the attention of the 
philosopher and amateur. When once sufliciently confirmed, 
however contrary it may be to prevailing opinions, it is en- 
titled to a place in the rank of knowledge. ‘The most ob- 
stinate scepticism cannot destroy its certainty, and can only 
afford a proof of the presumption and pride which lead us 
to deny whatever we are incompetent to explain. ‘The fol- 
lowing phenomena are of this kind. ‘They are such as have 
occurred to us in the course of our reading; and we have 
collected them from the hope that some one, whose studies 
may have been directed to such objects, will enlarge the list. 
The more they are multiplied, the greater light will proba- 
bly be thrown upon them; and it will perhaps one day be 
matter of surprize, that we haye been so long ignorant of 
their cause. 

Some workmen in a quarry at Boursire, in Gotha, having 
detached a large piece of stone from the mass, found, on 
breaking it, alive toad. They were desirous of separating 
the part that bore the shape of the animal, but it crumbled 
into sand, The toad was of a dark grey, its back a little 
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speckled. The colour of its belly was brighter. Its eyes, 
small and circular, emitted fire from beneath a tender mem- 
brane which covered them. They were of the colour of 
pale gold. When touched on the head with a stick, it 
closed its eyes, as if asleep, and gradually opened them 
again when the stick was taken away. It was incapable of 
any other motion. The aperture of the mouth was closed 
by means of a yellowish membrane. Upon pressing it on 
the back, it discharged some clear water, and died. Under 
the membrane which covered the mouth, were found, both 
in the upper and lower jaw, two sharp teeth, which were 
stained with a little blood. How long it had been inclosed 
in this stone, is a question that cannot be solved. 

In 1764, some.,workmen in a quarry in Lorraine, informed 
Mr. Grignon, that they had found a toad in a mass of stone 
forty-five feet below the surface of the earth. This cele- 
brated naturalist went immediately to the spot, but could 
not perceive, as he assures us in his “ treatise on the fa- 
brication of iron,” any vestige of the prison of this animal. 
A small cavity was visible im the stone, but it bore no im- 
pression of the body of the toad. The toad that was 
shewn him was of a middling size, of a grey colour, and 
seemed to be in its natural state. The workmen informed 
Mr. Grignon, that this was the sixth that had been found 
in these mines within the space of thirty years. Mr. Grig- 
non considered the circumstance as worthy a more particu- 
lar attention, and he promised therefore a reward to any 
person who should find him another instance of a toad so 
inclosed in a solid stone that it had no means of getting outs 


CURIOUS PHENOMENON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


IN the egg of a Guinea fowl, not hatched, was found a 
chick, with some parts of two birds, having four wings and 
four legs ; the upper mandible was not half the length of the 
lower one, and very much curved. There was no breast 
hone; the two parts were so united as to form the cavities 
of the body, in which were found two hearts with the blood 
vessels, but only the viscera necessary for one bird; the two 
bodies were joined a little above the wings, each having a 
perfect spine. Two of the legs (that ig one of each body) 
were much smaller than the other, but quite perfect. ‘The 
whole size of the body appeared to be that of one arrived 
at its full state of incubation. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE NOTED SMUGGLER, LEWIS MANDRIN, 


R 

“FHIS noted French smuggler (and chief of those bold 
plunderers, who about the year 1755 harassed the southern 
provinces of France) was the son of a peasant in Dauphiny, 
and subsisted himself for several years by buying and sell- 
ing horses. 

He was very well known in Savoy, and in his native 
country, Dauphiny. He was about thirty-six years old, of 
a comely countenance, tall, well set, robust and very nimble. 
To these bodily endowments he joined a quick wit and 
sound judgment, a free and polite carriage, a mild temper, 
but quick at resenting an offence, an intrepidity capable of 
any undertaking, with an admirable coolness and presence 
of mind in the time of danger: so temperate and sober, 
that wine never overcame his reason; so patient and inde- 
fatigable, that he would enter upon any desperate attempt, 
and go through any hardships, to gratify his ambition. In 
short, he seems to have wanted nothing but opportunity 
and a post suited to his talents, to make a figure in the 
world, and be honourably talked of. But he became what 
he was by a series of adventures, which we shall now re- 
late : 

Having, urged by passion, committed a murder, he fied, 
and was, in his absence, condemned by the parliament of 
Grenoble to suffer on the wheel. In this exile he learned 
to counterfeit money ; but being discovered, he was pur- 
sued by the officers of the mint at Lyons, and once more 
obliged to abscond. In the concealment of himself in the 
fastnesses of woods, and in the intricacies of the mountains, 
he found out a gang of smugglers, and became their head ; 
and their body being very numerous and desperate, fre- 
quently made imroads, to dispose of their contraband goods, 
into many provinces, and under the colour of giving com- 
modities in return, forced large contributions from the king’s 
officers and the inhabitants. He at length became so for- 
midable, that the government were obliged to send a large 
force against him ; and the farmers in general, who had 
been sadly harassed by him, promised 48,000 livres for the 
taking of him; which, after some time, was effected as 
follows : 

Some of the French officers having had information that 
the famous Mandrin, chief of the French smugglers, had 
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with a few of his followers, taken up his residence in an 
old castle called Rochefort, within the dutchy of Savoy, but 
near the frontier of France, they resolved to make so free 
with the court of Turin as to endeavour to apprehend him, 
nothwithstanding his being within the jurisdiction of that 
court. For this purpose two hundred dragoons and graf- 
fins were privately detached on the 11th in the evening, who 
by a quick march came up and surrounded the castle before 
day the next morning, and immediately began the attack, 
being provided with every thing necessary for breaking open 
gates or doors. Mandrin with his little garrison made an 
obstinate defence, in which two of his people, and, they say, 
about twenty of the assailants were killed: but the doors 
being at last all broke open, he and the rest of his company 
were overpowered and made prisoners. They were car- 
ried directly to Valence in Dauphiny, where his followers 
were presently tried and executed; and he himself, after 
many long examinations and a formal trial, was on the 23d 
sentenced to be broke on the wheel. 

The following is the sentence passed on Lewis Mandrin, 
on the 23d of May, 1755, which was executed on the 26th. 

We, the commissioners, &c. have declared Lewis Man- 
drin, a native of Dauphiny, duly convicted of having car- 
ried on a contraband trade, in an unlawful assembly, and 
by force of arms, during the two years that he has been 
obliged to leave his abode, on account of his having coun- 
terfeited the coin, and committed murder ; and particularly 
for having been the chief of a gang of eleven or twelve 
smugglers, &c. for the reparation of which and other 
crimes proved against him, we have condemned the said 
Lewis Mandrin to be delivered to the executioner of justice, 
to be stripped to his shirt, with a rope about his neck, and 
a writing afixed to him, containing these words in large 
characters, ** The chief of smugglers, of criminals guilty 
of high treason, of assassins, robbers, and disturbers of 
the public peace,” holding in his hand a lighted wax-candle 
of the weight .of two pounds, before the cathedral church 
of Valence in Dauphiny, where the said Mandrin, bare 
headed and kneeling, shall declare with a loud voice, that he 
begs pardon of God, of the king, and of the officers of jus- 
tice, for all the crimes and villainies by him committed. He 
then shall be taken to the place ef execution, and there have 
his arms, legs, thighs and back broken while alive, on a scaf- 
fold prepared for that purpose, and at length be put on a 
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wheel with his face turned towards Heaven, where he is to 
end his life. After which, his dead body shall, by the execu- 
tioner, be exposed on the gibbet of thatcity. Previously to 
this, the said Mandrin shail be put to the question ordinary 
and extraordinary by torture, in order to obtain from his 
own mouth the truth of any of the facts mentioned in his 
trial, together with the discovery of his accomplices. We 
also hereby declare all and each of his goods and effects con- 
fiscated to the king, &c. 

This sentence was executed with all the cruelties of it, 
except that of leaving him to die on the wheel, which was 
remitted, and the unfortunate man at last mercifully stran- / 

id 


gled. 


HORRID CUSTOM OF EATING HUMAN FLESH, AMONG THE 
INHABITANTS OF SUMATRA, 


THEY do not eat human flesh, as means of satisfying 
the cravings of nature, owing to a deficiency of other food ; 
nor is it sought after asa gluttonous delicacy, as it would 
seem among the New Zealanders. ‘The Battas eat it asa 
species of ceremony—as a mode of shewing their detesta- 
tion of crimes, by an ignominious punishment, and as a 
horrid indication of revenge and insult to their unfortunate 
enemies. The objects of this barbarous repast, are the 
prisoners taken in war, and offenders convicted and con- 
demned for capital crimes. Persons of the former descrip- 
tion may be ransomed or exchanged, for which they often 
wait a considerable time: and the latter suffer only when 
their friends cannot redeem them by the customary fine of 
twenty beenchangs, or eighty dollars. They are tried by 
the people of the tribe where the fact was committed ; but 
cannot be executed till their own particular raja, or chief, 
has been acquainted with the sentence ; who, when he ac- 
knowledges the justice of the intended punishment, sends 
a cloth to cover the delinquent’s head, together with a large 
dish of salt and lemons. The unhappy object, whether. 
prisoner of war, or malefactor, is then tied to a stake; the 
people assembled throw their lances at him from a certain 
distance, and when mortally wounded, they run up to him, 
as if in a transport of passion; cut pieces from the body 
with their knives ; dip them in the dish of salt and lemon 
juice ; slightly broil them over a fire prepared for the pur- 
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pose, and swallow the morsels with a degree of savage 
enthusiasm. Sometimes (I presume according to the de- 
gree of their animosity and resentment) the whole is de- 
voured ; and instances have been known, where, with 
barbarity still aggravated, they tore the flesh from the car- 
case with their mouths. 


ee 
FILIAL AFFECTION OF TWO YOUNG RATS. 


THE following story exhibits a noble sentiment in ani- 
mals commonly abhorred by us. That in the brute creation 
mothers have great love for their young, and will even 
sacrifice themselves in their defence, is well known, and 
deserves our admiration ; but the following instance of 
filial affection, and the gratitude of young animals towards 
a parent, is much more to be admired. 

Mr. Joseph Purdew, lying abed one morning reading, 
had his attention called off from his book by anoise, resem- 
bling that of rats climbing up a wainscot. The noise 
ceased for a moment, and was renewed again. His bed 
was but a little distance from the side of the room, and he 
narrowly observed the place from which the noise seemed 
to come. It was not long before he observed a rat make 
his appearance at a hole, without any noise, look cautiously 
around him, and after a little while withdraw. Presently 
the rat came again, with a large old rat, which he led by 
holding its ear in his mouth. With them came a second 
young rat. The two young rats left the old one at the 
mouth of the hole, ran about the room picking up the 
crumbs, which had fallen from the table the preceding 
evening at supper, and carried them to the old one. Mr. 
Purdew, astonished at this attention in such animals, per- 
ceived that the old rat was blind, and could only find the 
crumbs the young ones brought by feeling about for them. 
When this affecting scene had continued a little while, 
some person came into the room. As soon as the young 
rats heard the noise, they gave the old one intimation of 
it by acry, and did not endeavour to escape themselves, 
till the old one had re-entered the hole, into which they fol- 
lowed him. 3 

What think you of this fact, my young readers? Did not 
these animals exhibit a pattern of filial affection, sufficient 
to put many, who pride themselves in the possession of 
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reason, to the blush? How often do we find, that parents, 
who have done every thing in their power for their children, 
and denied themselves not only pleasure, but even the ne- 
cessaries of life, the better to educate them, are deemed a 
burthen by those very children, when they are grown old 
and infirm, and either totally neglected by them, or poorly 
and grudgingly: maintained! May none of you ever be 
liable to this shameful reproach; but think of the good 
young rats, that fed their blind and aged parent. 


——— 
THE FIRE OF BAKU. 


THE city of Baku, or Badku, on the borders of the 
Caspian sea,and about three miles from the southern arm of 
the Caucasean mountains, is seated in a delightful country, 
part of which has ever been distinguished by the name of 
the Paradise of Roses. It has long been famous for its 
springs of naphtha, a species of bitumen, or fossil oil, 
which, when pure, is white, very light, very fluid, and 
highly inflammable. 

About two miles east from one of the purest naphtha 
springs is avery singular spot called Atshyah, or the place 
of fire. On approaching this place a strong smell of sul- 
phur is perceived. The place itself is near three quarters 
of a mile over; and in the middle of it, when the weather 
is dry, may be perceived a strong bluish yellow flame, 
which appears larger by night than by day. At a little 
distance from this flame, the euebres, or gebers, an Asiatic 
people, who worship fire, and other poor persons, have 
built little stone habitations. The ground within the single 
room, which these huts contain, is covered with a floor of 
clay a foot thick, rammed down hard, that the flame mav 
not burst through. In one place, however, a hole is left in 
the clay floor, to furnish fire when necessary ; and when the» 
host has occasion to boil his coffee, or dress his food, he 
holds a lighted candle, or a bit of burning paper over the 
hole, and a flame is immediately produced, which he knows 
how to employ for his purpose better than he would a fire 
made with coals or wood. The smaller the opening is, 
with the more force rises the flame. From an opening of 
two inches diameter it reached at first a height of three feet 
ten inches, but afterwards fell to two feet five. When the 
fire is no longer wanted, the host blows it out with a fan, 
or the flap of his garment, and then covers the hole. 
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These people procure light in the same manner. Intoa 
slender hole made through the clay floor thcy stick a reed, 
of such height as they think proper, previously coated 
both on the inside and outside with clay, and kindle the 
vapour as it issues out atthe top. The weavers have se- 
veral such round their looms, which afford them an ample 
supply of light, without requiring to be trimmed or renewed. 

This fire is not wanted to yield warmth in winter, for in 
that climate it is sufficiently hot for the people to leave their 
doors open all the year round. 

Beside this consuming fire, there is another kind at Baku, 
which does not burn. When, after a warm autumnal rain, 
the evening air is warm likewise, the fields round Baku ap- 
pear in flames. It frequently seems as if huge volumes of 
fire rolled down the mountains with incredible velocity. 
In October and November, on clear moonlight nights, all 
the mountains west of Baku often appear enveloped in 
a blue flame. In warm and dark nights, innumerable 
flames, sometimes separate, sometimes united together, 
cover the plains; and then the mountains are free from 
them. These frequently fill the space where a caravan has 
encamped, to the great terror of the horses and mules. 

This fire burns nothing. The dry grass and reeds re- 
main unsinged, though the whole country appears in flames. 
It does not even yield the least heat. This fire, as it is 
called, must be merely a luminous appearance therefore, 
and totally distinct from the former. 

It is to be observed, that light and heat, though they are 
so commonly found together, and appear on different occa- 
sions capable of mutually producing each other, so that the 
ideas of both become almost inseparably associated in our 
minds with that of fire, are probably to be cunsidered as 
perfectly distinct from each other; and we are told, that 
the celebrated Dr. Herschel has lately discovered a method 
of separating them. 

A remarkable circumstance, respecting the fire, or more 
properly the light, of which we have been speaking, is, 
that it will remain for some minutes attached to the outside 
of a glass exhausted of air, like a phosphorescent appear- 
ance. Exhausted glass tubes appear strongly luminous, 
and as if filled with fire, for some minutes after the flame 
in the open air is exhausted; whence we may infer, that 
electricity has a share in this singular phenomenon, 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE FREEZING OF THE NEVA, AND THE 
RUSSIAN EMPRESS ANNA’S PALACE OF ICE. 


THE covering of the Neva with ice, and the breaking 
up of it, are remarkable phenomena. When the ice is set- 
ting in, as it is called, small detached flakes of ice are seen 
floating down the current, which soon grow into large fields, 
and require so great a momentum, that the bridges must 
be hastily taken asunder, to prevent their being carried 
away by the ice, a disaster which has happened more than 
once. These large plains of ice continue for a day or two 
passing with the current, while the boats are seen rowing 
between them ; till all at once the floating ice stops, either by 
the gulph being already closed below, or the flakes of ice 
freezing together : when immediately foot passengers, who 
have been waiting on the shores for this happy moment, go 
over in all safety. Nothing is more common than to see 
boats crossing the river, and, in two hours afterward, to 
behold hundreds of people going over on foot. 

No less rapid is the departure of the ice. In the spring, 
the first indication of this approaching event, is the stand- 
ing of the snow-water on the ice; then the ice becomes 
more porous, or divides into spicule, lets the water through, 
and becomes of a blackish colour. At length it parts, 
while the roads that have been well trod during the winter 
still remain: so that often foot passengers are seen on these 
roads, and between them and the floating sheets of ice 
boats in great numbers passing and re-passing. By the 
force of the current, and shocks received from the floating 
ice, at length the roads give way; the ice continues to fall 
down with the stream for a day or two to the guiph, and 
the whole river is clear. A week or a fortnight after this, 
the ice of the Ladoga comes down; which, according as 
the wind may happen to be, continues a couple or more 
days, sometimes as many weeks, and renders the atmos- 
phere uncommonly chill. 

The ice and the cold are of service to the inhabitants in 
various ways. Distances are much shortened by their 
means, inasmuch as the people, horses, and carriages of all 
sorts, and of ever so great burden, can cross the Neva, and 
the other rivers, lakes, and canals, in all places and direc- 
tions: and the Cronstadt gulf supplies, in some measure 
the want of navigation during the winter, by the transport 
of commodities of every denomination over the ice. As 
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ice cellars here a necessary of life, for keeping provisions 
of all kinds during the summer, so every house in every 
quarter of the town is provided with one of them, to be 
filled with large blocks cut out of the river. This opera- 
tion generally takes place about the beginning of February. 
The ice also promotes the pleasure of the inhabitants, by 
giving them an opportunity for the diversion of sledge and 
horse-racing, and for that of the ice-hills so much admired 
by the populace. The weight of these ice-hills, together 
with that of a multitude sometimes of 5000 or 6000 per- 
sons standing about them on holidays, give the spectator a 
surprising idea of the strength and solidity of the ice. 
What may be executed in ice was shown by the ice pa- 
lace which the empress Anna caused to be built on the 
bank of the Neva, in- 1740, It was constructed of huge 
quadrats of ice, hewn in the manner of free stone: the 
edifice was fifty-two feet in length, sixteen in breadth, and 
twenty in height. The walls were three feet thick. In the 
several apartments were tables, chairs, beds, and all kinds 
of household furniture of ice. In front of the palace, be- 
side pyramids and statues, stood six cannons carrying balls 
of six pounds weight, and two mortars, of ice. From one 
of the former, as a trial, an iron ball, with only a quarter 
of a pound of powder, was fired off. The ball went through 
a two inch board, at sixty paces from the mouth of the 
cannon; and the piece of ice artillery, with its lavette, re- 
mained uninjured by the explosion. The illumination of 
the ice palace at night, had an astonishingly grand effect. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A DUMB PERSON, THAT SPOKE EVERY DAY 


FROM NOON TO ONE O'CLOCK. 


THE son of an inn-keeper at Jesing, in the duchy of Wir- 
temberg, of a choleric constitution, and about 25 years of 
age, was taken so ill after supper on St. Stephen’s day, now 
upwards of 15 years ago, that he could neither stand nor 
sit. He was also sick at heart, that, had he not been re- 
lieved by copious vomiting, he was often apprehensive of 
being suffocated. About an hour after, he was better ; but, 
during three whole months, he became much dejected and 
melancholy, and sometimes as if seized with fear. After 
the expiration of this term, he was suddenly struck dumb, 
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without being able to pronounce the least word, or form 
the least sound, though he could speak very articulately be- 
fore. At first, the loss of his speech and voice was in- 
stantaneous, but began to continue longer every day ; so that, 
from the duration of some minutes, it amounted to half an 
hour, two hours, three hours, and lastly to twenty-three 
hours, yet without order. Such was his condition upwards 
of half a year. At last, the return of his speech kept so 
constant and regular an order, that now, for 14 years to- 
gether, he cannot speak but from noon, during the space of 
an entire hour, to the precise moment of one o’clock. Ev- 
ery time he loses his speech, he feels something rise from 
his stomach to his throat. He cannot be deceived by the 
transposition of hours, because he observes always very ex- 
actly the term, from twelve to one, though no bell rings nor 
clock strikes. Excepting this loss of speech, he makes no 
complaint of the disorder of any animal function. Both his 
internal and external senses are sound: he hears always very 
exactly, and answers by gestures or writing to the questions 
proposed tohim. He eats and drinks heartily, andis very 
handy and active in doing the business of the family. At 
his time of speaking, his discourse is discreet and sensible, 
for a person of his education; and, if desired to read, 
which he sometimes does of himself, he is sure to stop 
short always in silence the moment that one o’clock in the 
afternoon locks up the powers of his tongue. 

There cannot be a more extraordinary case than this, nor 
one so much deserving the attention of the curious. How to 
account for it must be extremely difficult. Perhaps something 
he eat at supper, when he was first taken ill, has ever since 
remained undigested in his stomach or intestines ; and, as he 
used to feel something rising from thence towards his throat, 
it probably caused the extinction of his voice, which he did 
not recover till it again subsided. 
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[Continued from fiage 217.] 


“ History affords various examples of similar appearan- 
ces foretelling the fall of great men. Brutus was fore-war- 
ned by a ghost, who spoke to him; this figure, however, 
preserved a perfect silence. Yet it threatened with its fin- 
ger— was this to me ?—butit first threatened Rosalia, when 
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she sat alone in the tent. To her first, to me afterwards :— 
this was not imagination ; five of us saw it. My best pis- 
tol missed fire, which it never did before, and my men, who 
did fire, missed their aim, though they can always hit their 
man. How wonderful ! Yet wherefore should F be afraid ?— 
afraid ?—no, that I will never be.” 

Unable to sleep, he sprang up, threw on his cloak, and 
descended into the valley, where he drank and conversed 
with his sentinels ; and began to joke on what had passed. 

The sun now rising he feasted his eyes on the magni- 
ficent scenery it afforded, at the same time saying to him- 
self with a sigh: 

* Yet it rises not to me so beautifulas when I tended my 
father’s goats.” 

Nicolo now came running up to him, and erying out : 

‘“« Captain, we have taken some loads of provisions be- 
longing to the rich monks of Mangolo, for which reason we 
have paid nothing forthem. If the monks wish tobe paid, 
they may apply to you. But the best of the story is, that 
we made a friar that accompanied it say a paternoster for us 
all, and give us absolution, which he did with a lamentable 
voice, and then we let him go.” 

“ This incident will make a noise,” said Rinaldo, and 
returned in pensive mood to his tent, where Rosalia was al- 
ready risen and preparing chocolate. 

Rinaldo seated himself to breakfast before his tent, and 
viewed the misty vale, from which, as the sun became more 
powerful, the fog departed, and the distant plains display- 
ed themselves in all their varied beauties to his view. 

He now looked through his glass at the intersecting roads, 
and found them all clear, except a carriage which was mov- 
ing slowly on; calling therefore to Sebastiano, he instructed 
him to see what it was, and the latter immediately flew to 
execute his commands. 

Rinaldo now fixed his eves ona castle at no great distance, 
Which, without being able to account for it, had particular- 
ly attracted his attention: he resolved to take anearer view 
of it. He therefore dressed himself in a green hunter’s 
dress edged with gold, put on a hat adorned with feathers, 
took his double-barrelled gun, and, accompanied by his dog, 
descended the hill, and took the road that led to the castle. 

To the right was a monastery inhabited by well-fed Bene- 
dictines; before the door of which a monk was walking to 
and fro, and reading. 

Having saluted each other, they entered into the follow- 
ing conversation : 
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Rinaldo. You seem to contemplate me with wonder ; at 
what are you surprised ? ' : 

Monk. 1 am wondering to see you travelling alone, asif 
you had nothing to fear. 

Rinaldo, And what should I fear? 

Monk. Do you not know these mountains are infested 
with banditti ? 

Rinaldo. 1 have not heard of them. 

Monk. Yes, it is perfectly true ; we have found it true 
by experience. They have taken from us a quantity of 
wine, and Father Barnard, who accompanied it, was obliged 
to absolve the villains. Such an absolution, however, being 
compulsory, cannot avail: and the vagabonds will pay dear- 
ly for their joke. 

Rinaldo. Howso? 

Monks. The rascals will not only be formally excommu- 
nicated by us, but we shall also give intelligence of the event, 
and a hody of men will be sent out against them that will 
ferret them out of all their holes. 

Rinaldo. Then blood will flow. 

Monk. The more their blood flows the better for injured 
mankind. 

Rinaldo. Will money and good words purchase a break- 
fast of you? , 

Monk. Most assuredly; walk in. 

Rinaldo. I would rather have it in the open air; and then 
a up the mountain, since you tell me the road is not 
safe. 

Upon this the monk left him, and soon returned with a 
lay-brother, who brought a bottle of wine and some pastry. 

Monk. Do you live in this neighbourhood? 

i Rinaldg.1 am on a visit with a friend, whose castle is not 
ar. 

Monk. Aha! you have not heard then of the famous 
Rinaldini? 

Rinaldo. He was killed ina skirmish. I heard a cir- 
cumstantial account of his death at Cesena. 

Monk. So it is reported ; yet some maintain that this 
Proteus is still alive, and indeed, a true Proteus he must 
be ; for he goes about in a thousand various forms. 

Rinaldo. Do you not know him? 

Monk. God forbid! If we knew where to meet with him, 
we would endeavour to purchase from him a letter of pro- 
tection for us and our preperty. 
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Rinaldo. And how much would you give him? 

Mone. We have offered him an hundred sequins, and 
broke of because he demanded more. 

Rinaléc. But suppose you gave the money to the sol- 
dicrs who are sent out against him? 

Monk. ‘That would avail but little, for his troops are al- 
ways increasing, though they have been frequently half de- 
stroved. Besides, he is above five hundred strong. 

Rinaldo. Heavens! and how does this man support so 
large a band f 

Monk. By robbery—they steal like crows. 

08 ‘do. But I should think, if proper measures were 

this evil might be eradicated. 

Mon "i Proper measures ! how so? 

Rinaido. At least I think so. 

Monk. Weil! every man may have useful ideas, be he 
laymen ar priest—but what do you think ought to be done ? 

‘Rinaldo. In my opinion government might effect it. 

Monk. As for ex: ample i 

Rinaldo. A general pardon for Rinaldo and his people ! 

Monk. God forbid! 

Rinaldo. An invitation to return and mix in civil society! 

Monk. God defend us! who could associate with such 
robbers and outlaws? We could not even conscientiously 
bury a pious Christian by the side of sucha ruffian. Talk 
not then of anv man living with him in society—No, that 
is impossille—the sins of this reprobate may indeed be par- 
doned on his death bed, if he turn to God; but hang he 
must without remission. If he die in his sins and without 
absolution, the devil will have his soul—but no man must, 
on any account, hold communion with such a miscreant. 

Rinaldo, And yet you yourself wish to hold communion 
with him. 

Monk. How? God forbid! 

Rinaldo. Would you not buy of him a letter of protec- 
tion? 

Monk. That is not communion, but prudence. Necessity 
has no law. We will buy of him a protection, and then ex- 
communicate him. Such men must be dealt with as the 
Heathens, who know not God. 

itinaldo. Suppose now I were Rinaldini, and knew this 
your intention { 

Monk. God forbid ! 

Rinaldo. Tam only supposing a case, 

Monk. Well; but 
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Rinaldo. Then would I—supposing I were Rinaldini— 
you understand 

Monk. Yes, yes. 

dinaldo. Then I would punish you all severely. 

Monk. ’Tis well Rinaldini knows it not. 

Rinaldo. Yes, indeed. 

Monk. For he must be a very revengeful fellow :—but 
perhaps he is no more. 

Rinaldo. That is highly probable. It is asserted that his 
head is now exposed on a pole at Pienza. 

Monk. Isitso? But iam as much afraid of his people 
as of himself. 

Rinaldo. But who knows whether they have his head ? 

Monk. Head! hem! that can be of lithe use! WHat can 
the head of a goatherd avail them? 

Rinaldo. In that respect nature may have been more 
bountiful to him than to many a prelate. 

Monk. He has never studied ; and nature does nothing 
alone. I presume you have gone through your studies. 

Rinaldo. At three different universities, 

Monk. Indeed! Jurisprudence ? 

Rmaldo. Ethics, logic, &e. 

Monk. Aha! Very excellent studies! Are you your 
own master? ; 

Rinaldo. Tam At least I think so. 

Monk. Have you any fortune ? 

Rinaldo. A large one. 

Monk. Riches are the gift of God. To those he loves 
he gives gold; and, observe, a good understanding to em- 
ploy it properly. We here are not so rich as we appear. 
We have just enough to eat and drink, but no superfluities. 

Rinaldo. Superfluities are useless ; they but enervate 
mankind, and render them lethargic and inactive. Your 
wine is good. 

Monk. Oh yes ; we have a good glass of wine—for 
strangers. As for ourselves, we drink none ; or at least, 
very little. 

Rinaldo. Then drink some with me! 

Monk. I thank you. 

ftinaldo. Come no ceremony. 

Monk. Well, if you insist upon it—if you positively 
will have it so—your health, noble sir ! 

Rinaldo. Good may it do you! Since we are here to- 


gether, let us empty a bottle between us. 
Monk. Well, I~ 
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Rinaldo. You have no objection, I presume ? 

Monk. Objection! O yes, but— 

Rinaido. No ceremonies! But tell me, to whom belongs 
yon beautiful castle ? 

Jfonk. It has lately come into the possession of the Ba- 
ron Rovezzo, who has lately purchased it: but it formerly 
belonged to the house of Altieri. 

Rinaldo. Does the Baron reside there ? 

Monk. Both he and his lovely young bride, whom he 
has lately brought home. She is a quiet, good Christian, 
but the Baron is a little wild. May I ask you your name? 

Rinaldo. Count Dalbrogo. 

Monk. Dalbrogo! Dalbrogo'! That is a family from— 

Rinaldo, The ttalian part of Switzerland 

Monk. Aha! from Switzerland ?—So— 

At this time Sebastiano slowly and silently approaching 
them, Rinaldo gave him a wink, and thus addressed him : 

Rinaldo. Whither are you going, traveller? 

Sebastiano. To the mountains where I live. 

Rinaldo. Do youlive safe there ? 

Sebastiano. Why not? 

Rinaldo. They talk of robbers. 

Sebastiano. Where nothing is, nothing can be lost. We 
have not much, at best. Within such walls as these they 
would find a richer booty. 

Monk. The little we have is the property of the church. 

Sebastiano. On which you most heartily fatten! Addio. 

Monk. Hark ye! this rogue has a very suspicious look. 
Perhaps he is one of the banditti. 

Rinaldo. Mountaineers have generally a wild look. 

The clock now striking, the monk hastened to rejoin the 
choir. Rinaldo therefore paid his reckoning, and took his 
way towards the castle. 

Adjoining this edifice was a high wall, surrounding a 
beautiful garden, where Rinaldo finding a wicket open, im- 
mediately entered. On approaching a small grove, he per- 
ceived alady, who, hearing footsteps behind her, quickly 
turned round; and perceiving Rinaldo, screamed aloud. 
The latter instantly recognized and approached her. 

Rinaldo. Is it possible? Scarcely can I trust my eyes! 
Is this imagination or reality? Aurelia—the beautiful Au- 
relia here! 

Aurelia. The same! 

Rinaldo. Here? 

Aurelia, In the castle of my husband. 
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Rinaldo. Your husband! And are you really married ? 

Aurelia. Yes, alas! 

Rinaldo. How! Tears in the eyes of Aurelia! 

Aurelia. Oh! these signs of that misfortune which pur- 
sues me throughout my life may convince you how wretch- 
ed [ am. 

Rinaldo. Aurelia! and unhappily married ! 

Aurelia. Ah, heavens! 

Rinaldo. Ah! when good old Donato— 

Aurelia. ©O, that I had been left to live in solitude with 
him, or that I had remained in my foster father’s farm! 
how happy had I been! My good father, indeed, meant 
well, and wished to make me happy: but—I am most 
wretched. 

Rinaldo. Perhaps the lovely Aurelia brought with her 
here the source of her misfortune ? 

Aurelia. How do you mean? My heart was free. In- 
nocent and pure was I, when ] came to my husband. My 
father gave me a very large fortune ; and for that alone my 
husband married me. Ah, friend of the worthy Donato! 
tell that venerable old man how miserable I am. 

Rinaldo. Will you grant me your confidence without 
reserve? 

Aurelia. My father knows you also, and— 

Rinaldo. What did your father say of me? Do you know 
who Lam? 

Aurelia. When he spoke of you to me, he called you a 
celebrated man, but did not tell me vour name. 

Rinaldo. 1am the Count Dalbrogo ; and you know, al- 
ready, I am your father’s friend. A short time ago, at 
Cesena, we exchanged rings as a sign of friendship. Did 
he tell you nothing of it? 

Aurelia. Itis long since I saw or spoke with him. 

ftinaldo. Does he know you are unhappy ? 

Aurelia. If he has received my letters he must know it: 
but of that Iam extremely doubtful, since I have never re- 
ceived an answer to any of them. Perhaps my husband, 
by means of his spies, intercepts even my letters. 

Rinaldo. Well, me he can neither corrupt nor intercept. 
I will speak to your father, and will say to him whatever 
you desire me. 

Aurelia. Will you, indeed? 

Rinaldo. will engage my word of honour. What com- 
plaints have you against your husband ? 
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Aurelia. He is a tyrant to me, and treats me with con- 
tempt. He breaks his nuptial faith almost before my eyes, 
with mercenary wretches whom he keeps here in his castle. 

Rinaldo. The villain. 

Aurelia. He plagues and torments me incessantly with 
reproaches. 

Rinaldo. With what reproaches ? 

Aurelia. Ah, heaven! with my illegitimate birth, which 

Ah! he knew that before he married me! 

Rinaldo. Do you love him? | 

Aurelia. 1 loved him once: but now he has compelled 
me to hate him. 

Rinaldo. You hate him? 

Aurelia, abhor him as I do my sins. It was but yes- 
terday he exposed me to the ridicule of his confpanions ; 
and his mercenary prostitutes make a jestof me. 1am treat- 
ed like a slave! 

Rinaldo. You shall have satisfaction. 

Aurelia. 1am fully resolved, if my father does not soon 
interfere, to abandon this scene of vice and debauchery, 
and to fly. 

Rinaldo. Whither will you fly? 

Aurelia. To my mother. 

Rinaldo. Where is she ? 

Aurelia. She is abbess of the convent of St. Clara near 
Montamara. 

Rinaldo. When first I beheld Aurelia in that happy val- 
ley, and when I afterwards conversed with her at the peace- 
ful hermitage of Donato, I said to myself, How happy will 
be the man to whom Aureliaghall give her hand and heart !” 
And now this excellent girl is miserable !—No ; by heavens! 
it shall not be. Atleast she shallbe revenged. Such is the 
solemn oath of one who will keep his word—it is the oath of 
Dalbrogo! 

Auretia. Ah, Count! why will you bring yourself to de- 
struction, perhaps, for my sake? 

Rinaldo. For your sake | would engage with monsters 
and with devils. 

Aurelia. Count, you alarm me. 

Rinaldo. How shall I know the wretch?, Is he in the 
castle ? 

Aurelia. He is hunting with some of his companions. 

Rinaldo. Who are they? 

Aurelia. Adventurers from all corners of the earth, 
whom he has collected round him, and who are dissipating 
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my fortuge in debauchery, gambling, drinking, and ah, 
heavens they are very bad men—two Frenchmen and a 
Sicilian, who, perhaps, have escaped from the hands of jus- 
tice; they call themselves noble, but that I am sure is false. 
You can scarcely conceive with what indecency they treat 
me. 

Rinaldo. By heavens, were I present, it should be the 
last ill action they should commit. 

Aurelia, Ah, Count! would you, who area stranger — 

Rinaldo. My oath shall be fulfilled, and I will revenge 
you. The riotous laughter of these villains shall be changed 
to mourning, and you shall have exemplary satisfaction, or 
my name—is not Dalbrogo. But, of whom is the portrait 
that hangs at your breast? 

Aurelia. It is the portrajt of my husband. 

Rinaldo. Shew it me. Is it like ? 

Aurelia. A strong likeness. 

Rinaldo. Well—Now I shallknow him. But away with 
this portrait from your bosom. 

Aurelia. By no means :—he would beat me if I omitted 
tO wear it. 

Rinaldo, What !—Has he ever dared—? 

Aurelia. Ah, Heavens! I now bear the marks of his 
cruelty on my body. 

Rinaldo. Villain! Thou shaltsoon bear the marks of my 
retribution—which 

Aurelia. Oh, Heavens! there comes my husband with 
his companions up the walk! 

Rinaldo. tis too late tofly; stay, and I will stay also ; 
I am a friend of your father’s, who has commissioned me 
to visit you in his name. In my presence he will not dare 
to insult you. With a single word I could smite him to 
the earth ; and, before morning dawns, you shall be res- 
cued. 

The Baron and his companions now approached, and 
Rinaldo advancing a few steps towards him took off his hat, 
saying : 

“ lam glad, Baron, to make your acquaintance. The 
Prince, your father-in-law, desires me to salute you in his 
name, and to inform you, that he will speedily pay youa 
visit. Iam his friend, and Count Dalbrogo is my name.” 

** Your humble servant,” replied the Baron with great 
coldness. Then turning to Aurelia, said, with a sarcastic 
smile, * Perhaps too an old acquaintance of yours, and you 
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have not invited this agreeable visitor and messenger of 
good news from your father into the 2?” 

‘** Pardon,” continued he, “ the inattention of my wife, 
but she has been brought up at a farm-house. ‘That, how- 
ever, you probably know already.” 

Rinaldo. Ido; she has been brought up with very good 
and worthy people. 

Baron. So my father-in-law will soon pay us a visit?— 
Has he not fixed the day of his arrival ? 

Rinaldo, 1 believe you may expect him daily. 

Baron. That is unfortunate, for I have fixed a journey 
for to-morrow, which I cannot possibly defer. 

Rinaldo. He will expect your return. He said he had 
many things to speak of with you. 

Baron. So—but unfortunately I may be obliged to be 
absent some months—perhaps you imtend to await his arri- 
val here? 

Rinaldo. No—1 have affairs of importance to settle at 
Rome, and would therefore expedite my departure. Had 
you not returned as you did, I should have been deprived 
of the pleasure of seeing you. I was taking leave of your 
lady when I learnt your arrival. 

Baron. But you will stay and take your dinner with us? 

Rinaldo. must beg to be excused. 

Baron. 1 entreat you. 

Rinaldo. It is impossible, my hours arevall counted. 

Baron. 1 regret that I had not the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance earlier. I hope my wife has entertained you 
well; but I fear she has had one of those fits of ill humour 
that so frequently attack her. 

Rinaldo. In fact—But excuse me--From the state in 
which I found your wife, I should rather attribute more to 
grief than ill humour. Meanwhile I would not be indiscreet, 
and 

Baron. Yes, yes, she has the art of covering her ill-hu- 
mour with the veil of grief, and calls her obstinacy and ca- 
price lowness of spirits. 

Rinaldo. Yet she formerly eppeurel so gay and happy, 
that 

Baron. Perhaps she is not married to your liking. Sir 
Count, you are vexed she has fallen to my lot. 

Rinaldo. Sir Baron, you joke. 

Baron. Far from it; the simpleton, perhaps, would have 
been better pleased, had she been removed from the shep- 
herd’s field to your pasture: she would then have remained 
as she was before. 
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Rinaldo. Yes, equally good, noble and lovely, 

Baron. Aye, inthe eyes of a lover. , 

Rinaldo. Baroy I remark with astonishment and grief 
that your marriage is not happy. 

Baron. ‘That you have, no doubt, learnt from this para- 
gon of sensibility ; she bewails every creature in the village. 

Rinaldo. By Heavens it grieves me that your father-in- 
law must find things as they are. 

Baron. We may take her back if he pleases, or restore 
her to her very honourable mother. 

Rinaldo. Baron, this bitterness shews 

Baron. That I would be rid of the fool, nothing farther. 
Will you please to take her with you? 

Rinaldo. No insults, Baron, I will not hear them. 

Baron. ‘This warmth in the cause of my wile proves— 

Rinaldo. That which it shall prove ; nothing more and 
nothing less. I am her father’s friend, who will certainly 
not permit— 

Baron. He may receive his jewel back. I want her no 
more. 

Rinaldo. Nor do you deserve to possess her. 

Baron. Thunder and lightning! Sir Count— 

Rinaldo. What do you mean. : 

Baron. Away with you, sir, and take this strumpet with 
you, that she may no longer offend my eyes. 

Rinaldo. Your brutality— 

Baron. Here I am master. 

Rinaldo. Then be so of yourself. For all you have said 
and done you shall give me full satisfaction. 

Baron. In Rome. 

Rinaldo. Were in your castle. 

Baron. Whenever you please. 

Rinaldo, This very day. 

Baron. This very moment. I will settle your account 
for you. 

Rinaldo. {1 will settle your’s for you, you wretch ! 

Baron, Such language shall be answered by my servants 
with horsewhips. 

Rinaldo (putting his hand to his sword.) Draw! 

Baron. How! 

Rinaldo. Draw, or I will cut you down. 

Aurelia. For God’s sake, Count, be calm, you do not 
know these men. 

Baron ( giving her a box on the ear.) Silence! now com- 
plain of that to your lover. 
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Rinaldo By Heavens, Baron, that shall be repaid with 
blood. 

Baron. Weave my castle; or as this #8 my right hand, I 
will order my people to turn you out. 

Rinaldo. Cowardly villain! that you yourself dare not 
do: Aurelia, you shall certainly be rescued: As for you, 
villain! who call yourself her husband, I shall this very 
day speak to you m a way that you shall feel severely. 

The Baron and his companions laughed aloud, and as 
Rinaldo quitted the garden, cried out after him, 

‘“« A pleasant jourmey to you, Don Quixotte, you may now 
go and tell your adventures to your mamma.” 

The temper in which Rinaldo rejoined his companions 
may easily be imagined. He was scareely able to contain 
himself. His appearance made Rosalia tremble ; for she 
had never beheld him so before. 

*‘ Captain,” said Cinthio, “ what has happened ?” 

“ That you shall learn,” replied he; “ call Altaverde to 
me.” 

With him and Cinthio, Rinaldo now communed ; and 
when evening approached, Altaverde, at the head of twenty 
men, descended into the valley. Cinthio went towards the 
left with sixteen, and ten accompanied Rinaldo. Rosalia 
remained in the tent, which was safely guarded by Nicolo. 

These corps were in motion about the time it grew dark ; 
but they had scarcely left their former post, when Sebastiano 
followed them with five and twenty men, and stationed 
himself near the Benedictine Monastery above mentioned. 
Cinthio crossed the river, took possession of the bridge, and 
posted himself by the garden wall of Baron Rovezzo. Al- 
taverde occupied the high road, and that leading to the vil- 
lage, and placed his men round the castle as far as the post 
of Cinthio; and Rinaldo with his party went up to the 
castle gate, which was shut. On sounding the horn a ser- 
vant unbolted it, and inquired who was there? but he was 
seized by the throat, dragged out, and delivered to Alta- 
verde’s party; three men took possession of the gate, and 
the rest followed Rinaldo across the court yard, and made 
themselves masters of the house door. Two others entered 
the servants” hall with cocked pistols, and commanded si- 
lence, which the servants, who were terrified and trembling 
with fear, obeyed. 

Rinaldo cut the string of the alarm bell with his stiletto, 
and with three men went up stairs to an apartment where 
the Baron was sitting at table with his companions and 
mistresses. 
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The door being half open, Rinaldo listened, and heard 
that he himself, under the name of Count Dalbrogo, was 
the subject of their raillery. ‘They called him a blustering 
coward; and Aurelia, who was obliged to sit at table, was 
forced to hear the disgusting language of her husband in 
silence, to avoid his ill-treatment. 

The Baron’s mistresses rallied ker relative to her former 
lover ; and her husband said aloud, 

“‘ Suppose I had not let the rascal go?” 

“ We would have cut off his nose,” said one of the 
Frenchmen.” ' 

‘If he does but return--” said théBaron. 

“‘ Here he is!’ said Rinaldo, and immediately entered 
the room. 

Meanwhile Altaverde’s people had taken possession of 
the castle gate, and Sebastiano had approached nearer. 
Three more of Rinaldo’s men now joined the other three 
who stood at the door of the apartment, and six of Alta- 
verde’s followed them. 

These twelve men waited for a signal from Rinaldo, who 
had alone entered in the apartment, where his sudden ap- 
pearance not a little surprized the company. 

“I am come,” continued he, “to keep my promise. 
You now perceive that [am punctual. Here I stand, and 
demand satisfaction of you. From the Baron to the man 
who proposed to cut off my nose, I will call every one of 
you to account.” 

The Baron now began to laugh aloud, and called to one 
of his servants, 

*“* Let my people come and give this Quixotte the account 
he asks for !” 

The servant scarce began to move, when Rinaldo seized 
and threw him down. Then taking his pistol, he pointed 
it to the table, and said, 

“ The first who dares to stir from his seat is a dead man! 
Miserable, worthless miscreants! you that threaten me so 
freely, tremble and kneel down before me! Know you 
who Tam? Downmpon your knees! I am Rinaldimi!” 

Upon this they all knelt down as if thunderstruck. Au- 
relia screamed aloud, and sank in a swoon. Rinaldo 
obliged the women to assist her; and having given the sig- 
nal agreed on, his twelve followers enteréd the room. 

The whole company were still upon their knees when 
Rinaldo approached Aurelia, who was beginning to recover. 
He threw himself upon his knees, and kissed her hand. 
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“Ts it you, rash man,” said she, in a broken voice, 
*‘ that has rescued me? Oh, be as generous as you are 
courageous! Be as kind as you are terrible! Deal with 
me honorably, and conduct me,to my mother! Abuse not 
your power, nor make my yet unspotted name the jest of 
mankind !” 

* Oh,” said Rinaldini, sighing, “ now I feel what I am !” 

Then suddenly tarning round, he beheld Sebastiano en- 
tering the room with some of his party, and said, 

** As yet this rat-catching expedition has cost no blood, 
and it shall end in the same manner. Flog this villian, who 
is the husband of this unfortunate lady, till not one white 
spot is left. Drive these Frenchmen and Sicilians two or 
three times up and down with rods. The girls I give you 
as prizes. But this worthy French counsellor, who advised 
cutting off my nose, shall be served in like manner him- 
self.” 

The Frenchman dreadfully lamented his hard case, but 
Rinaldini was deaf to his entreaties. He persisted in his 
orders, and his comrades took the delinquents from the ap- 
partment. 

Rinaldo again approached Aurelia, desired her to collect 
together her apparel and jewels, and ordered a carriage to 
be prepared; in which he placed her, together with her 
waiting-woman. Then mounting his horse, he called out 
to his companions, 

“ Plunder the castle, but do not burn it!” 

Rinaldo followed the carriage, which he ordered to stop 
about a mile from St. Clair’s conventat Montamara. Then 
riding up to the coach door, asked for Aurelia’s hand, upon 
a finger of which he put aring; and kissing her hand, said, 
with emotion, 

‘* Aurelia, may you be happier than I 

Having thus spoken, he clapped spurs to his horse, and 
arrived, at break of day, at his tent; where he was soon 
joined by his people, who returned loaded with booty. 

Raldo was sitting before his tent, and reflecting on the 
consequence that might ensue from this enterprise, when 
Rosalia approached him, seated herself near him, and taking 
her guittar, though unrequested, sang the following air: 


1» 


Hear me, lov’d Almanzor, hear, 
Grant thy Laura’s fond request ; 
Still to thee is Laura dear? 
Reigns her image in thy breast? 
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Wilt thou Laura fondly love? 
When her infant climbs thy knee, 
Wilt thou to that infant prove 
Source of endless infamy ? 


Sooner would thy Laura fly 

Where thou ne’er shalt know thy child; 
Rather, ah! far rather die 

Graveless in some desart wild, 
Than to thee an offspring bear, 


Stamp’d as shame’s dishonour’d heir. 
~ 


«“ Ah, Rosalia!” interrupted Rinaldo, I guess—yes, I 
know who this Laura is! Almanzor will never desert her.” 

Rosalia embraced him tenderly, and thus continued : 

‘© What peace can a mother enjoy, when contemplating 
the image of her beloved upon her lap! when our offspring 
will be but a source of misery to us if we do not leave this 
course of life. But, by heavens! itshall and must be ; nor 
will I bring up my son to the gallows.” 

The appearance of Sebastiano interrupted this conversa- 
tion. He brought intelligence that two of their people were 
taken up at St. Leo, and thrown into prison; and that a 
third had escaped. He also brought news, that from in- 
formation of the baron, proclamation had been made against 
him. 

Towards evening Rinaldo ordered his tent to be struck ; 
and giving the signal for departure, stationed himself, after 
a journey of three days, in the valley of the Albano moun- 
tains. 

‘T'wo days after his arrival he gave orders to Sebastiano to 
go with sixteen resolute fellows, in various disguises, t 
Cagli, in the neighbourhood of Montamara. Altaverde 
also received a commission to endeavour to liberate the two 
prisoners by address or by force ; and Rinaldo himself as a 
traveller on horseback, attended by Nicolo and Alphon- 
so as his servants, rode about the country upon the scout. 
Cinthio remained as captain of the band ; and Rinaldo com- 
mended to his care Rosalia, who took leave of him with 
tears. 

“ T feel,” said she with emotion, “as though we should 
never meet again !” 

Rinaldo endeavoured to console her without success, and 
left her extremely agitated. 

He soon reached Fossombrona ; where, having put up at 
the principal inn, he rested a couple of days, desirous of 
giving Scbastiano’s party time to collect in the neighbourhood 
of Montamara. 
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The day after his arrival he visited a tavern, where he found 
several of the inhabitants; among whom were two advo- 
cates and some notaries, engaged in apparently interesting 
conversation over a bottle. Rinaldo called also for wine ; 
and seating himself near them listened to their discourse. 
~ A Townsman. ’Tis a very bad business. 

Advocate. Ah, very bad indeed! 

Notary. A very shocking affair ! 

Advocate. The Baroness has twice been heard. She 
persists that she previously knew the person of the afore- 
said Count Dalbrogo, but took him for a man of good 
character, and neither knew, nor in the least suspected, 
that he was the celebrated Rinaldini; and that she first 
learnt this with terror and affright when he avowed himself 
on the night of these events. On the other hand, the 
Baron, who was dreadfully maltreated, maintains that his 
wife has lived in an understanding with this terrible robber ; 
and that her father is one of his acquaintance, who has 
long, contrary to law, been in treaty to make discovery to 
the magistreay, to which he is bound. The prince is in 
custody at Urbino, and will be closely examined. 

a One hardly knows as yet what to think 
of it. 

Notary. The Baron estimates his loss at the castle at 
three thousand ducats. He and his friends were maltreated, 
and one of the Frenchmen was mutilated by the robbers. 
It is true he still lives, but he is very ill and miserable. 

Townsman. These robbers are very devils. 

Notary. I pity the poor prince. He is a brave man— 
pt, in confidence, gentlemen, who among us would dare to 
seize Rinaldini were he even now present among us. 

Townsman. Not I, for one. 

Advocate. Yes, yes, a man ought to proceed cautiously, 
and first make sure of having assistance. 

Townsman. — Suppose he got loose and I were to lose 
my life, who would compensate me for my zeal? He cer- 
tainly would not sell his life cheaply. 

Notary. I shoulddike to have seen him once. 

Rinaldo. Pardon me, gentlemen, but I have seen him. 

Notary. How? 

Townsman. What? 

Advocate. And have you really—? ° 

Rinaldo. Iam the Marquis Soligno. My estates lie in 
Savoy, and Iam ona journey. Six days ago I fell into the 
hands of his people, and mine were overpowered. I was 
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expecting every moment to be plundered, when Rinaldini 
himself appeared. 

Townsman. And what sort of a man is he? 

Rinaldo. A little fat dark complexioned man, with blue 
eyes, brown hair, Roman nose, and whiskers. 

Advocate. Well, I know not what to think of it. 

kinaldo. How so? 

Advocate. I have been told by others that he is tall and 
thin, with a smooth chin, black eyes and hair, and a Gre- 
cian nose. However, I must confess that a Roman nose is 
better suited to his way of life than a Grecian. 

Rinaldo. 1 have myself seen and spoken to him, and he 
is exactly the man I describe. He searched me very nar- 
rowly, and I was obliged to give him all my ready money 
and every thing 1 had of value. He demanded a hundred 
sequins, which ! gave him, and in return I had this letter 
of protection. See, gentlemen, here it is. 

Advacate (reading.) Ah, the rascal! 


“ Viaggio Seguro.* 
Signed, “ Rinaldini.” 


A man of few words! he is as saving of them as a min- 
ister of siate. 

Rinaldo. I thank God that I came off so well. 

Tounsman. That you may, indeed, Marquis. 

Rinaldo. But it is unpardonable that the magistracy do 
not exert themselves more. 

Advocate. Only have patience—I have it from good 
authority that five hundred Tuscans and eight hundred men 
of the Ecclesiastic troops are going out against him. They 
are to surround and will certainly take him. 

Townsman. How strong may his band be? 

Rinaldo. No one can tell. Some talk of two hundred 
men; others say he is much stronger:—they are all des- 
perate fellows. Thank heaven I have got out of their 
clutches. 

Towards evening Rinaldo quitted the place and sent out 
Sebastiano and his people with orders to take Baron Ro- 
vezzo alive or dead, and if alive, to deliver him to Cinthio. 
His people he left in the neighbourhood ef Montamara, 
and went himself in the dress of a pilgrim to Urbino. 





* In licu of Sicuro, for so Rinaldo wrote (though not pure 
Ttalian.) I have seen some of these letters. 
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Here he learnt that Prince Roccella was indeed at large, 
but had been obliged to give securities to a large amount, 
and was soon to be examined. He inquired his address, 
and had the boldness one night to enter his chamber, 

Prince. Who are you? 

Rinaldo. A pilgrim. 

Prince. Sol perceive, but what would you with me? 

Rinaldo. 1am sent to you on a message from Rinaldo. 

Prince. Heavens! What do l hear? You are himself ; 
now I know you. 

Rinaldo. Yes, lamhe. I know into what embarrass- 
ment I have brought you, and am come to offer you my 
services. 

Prince. What would you do? 

Rinaldo. With you! Nothing. 

Prince. 1am lost if it be discovered. 

Rinaldo. Fear not; only say how I can serve you. 

Prince. Man! What have you done? 

Rinaldo. If I can serve you and Aurelia with my life, I 
will. 

Prince. Your death cannot extricate us from this em- 
barrassment, We are accused of an understanding with 
you. My child’s honour is lost, and the public opinion is 
against me. Will youdo me one favour and then leave me, 
and quit the town ? 

Rinaldo. Vf you would justify yourself from the sus- 
picion of an understanding with me, deliver me up to jus- 
tice. I will stay here. 

Prince. What advantage would thence arise to me? 
Treachery is unworthy a true knight of Malta. 

* Rinaldo. Then I will myself surrender to the magis- 
trates. 

Prince. Can that better my condition? 

Rinaldo. What shall I do? 

Prince. I know not. 

Rinaldo. T must and will assist you on this occasion. 

Prince. My uncle the cardinal has taken the business in 
hand, and I hope the charge against me will soon be at an 
end. 

Rinaldo. So much the better for your prosecutors. 

Prince. Rinaldini, would you stop the course of justice? 

Rinaldo. Not of justice, but of injustice. Prince, if I 
cannot serve you, let me at least do something for Aurelia 
—here are bills for ten thousand sequins, which I give as 
her portion in her new marriage. 
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Prince. Anew marriage! 

Rinaldo. The Baron must by this time be in the hands 
of my party. If he is taken alive he will be shot, and Au- 
relia again be free. 

Prince. Free or not free, she will remain forever in the 
convent. Give your money to the poor, we are none of us 
in need of it. 

Rinaldo. Adieu. 

Prince. Qh stay. 

Rinaldo. What would you? 

Prince. To what end will you come? 

Rinaldo. God knows; but I hope a good one. 

Prince. That youcan scarcely expect. 

Rinaldo. As God pleases ; good night. 

Prince. Have you really loved Aurelia? 

Rinaldo. 1 love her still. 

Prince. She can never be yours; return to your proper 
station— forsake the course of life you now pursue—and 
apply your money to good works :—in that dangerous 
course which you now— 

Rinaldo. Prince you know I am not easily frightened ; 
yet my situation is wretched ; for, though justice has no 
torture for me, I have much within my own bosom. Fare- 
well. 

Rinaldo now left the town and returned to the neighbour- 
hood of Montamara, where his companions were. 

On the following day he received by the hands of Nero, 
whom Sebastiano sent to him, the following written intelli- 
gence : 

“ The cursed Baron is gone to Rome, and the nest is 
empty. Our good Altaverde, withthree of his companions, 
has been trapped at St. Leo and thrown into prison with our 
other unfortunate friends. Cinthio must have had an en- 
gagement with the Tuscan troops. Weare moving towards 
him. Come to us soon.” 

Rinaldo dispatched Alphonse to Cinthio with instructions 
to liberate Altaverde, even though force werenecessary. He 
also wrote to Rosalia to join Donato at his hermitage. He 
then gave orders to Nicolo and Nero to go to Rome to watch 
the motions of the Baron, and continued a couple of days 
deliberating what he should do himself. 


[ Z'o be Continued. } 
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CURIOUS MEMORANDUMS. 
Magnamimity of a Corsican Robber. 


A PEASANT, who in the most extreme indigence had 
become the leader of a gang of banditti, and been long fa- 
mous for his exploits, was at length taken and committed to 
the care of a soldicr, from whom he contrived to escape. 
The soldier was tried and condemned to die. _ At the place 
of execution a man coming up to the commanding officer 
said, * Sir, I ama stranger to you, but you shall soon 
know who I am. I have “heard that one of your soldiers 
is to die for having suffered a prisoner to escape: he was 
not at all to blame ;_ besides, the prisoner shall be restored 
to you. Behold him here—I am the man. I cannot bear 
that an innocent man should be punished for me, and I come 
to die myself.” “ No (cried the French officer, who felt 
the sublimity of the action as he ought) thou shalt not die, 
and the soldier shall be set at liberty. Endeavour to reap 
the fruits of thy generosity ; ; thou deservest henceforth to 
be an honest man.” 











Chicken Ovens in Egypt. From the Travels of M. Savary. 


Speaking of Mansoura, on the Damietta hranch of the 
Nile, he says, *“* Here are vast chicken ovens; and, us 
Egypt is the only country where this mode of hatching is 
practised, I will describe it. 

** [magine a building of two stories, one under ground, and 
the other but little above, equally divided, length-ways by a 
narrow gallef¥. On the right and left are small cells, where 
the eggs are put; the upper story is vaulted with ox-eye 
apertures at the top, and a smaller one on the floor, by 
which heat is communicated below ; both have a small win- 
dow carefully ##osed, and only one low door for the whole 
building. The eggs are arranged in heaps in the lower 
story, and a fire of sun-dried cow dung kindled on the 
upper, morning and night, an hour each. This is repeated 
for eight days, and the building being sufficiently heated, 
the fire is put out, every aperture closed, and a part of the 
eggs heaped up below are carrie@above. The superintend- 
ant occasionally examines if it be necessary to increase or 
diminish the heat. On the nineteenth day the chickens 
begin to move in their shells, nibble with their beaks on 
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the twentieth, endeavouring to break their prison, and are 
usually completely hatched on the twenty-first ; then do 
these heaps of eggs, apparently lifeless, begin to move and 
roll about the floor, and thousands of little various colored 
chickens to run and hop round the apartment. This sight 
is truly diverting. They are carried in panniers and cried 
about the streets on the morrow, each house stocking itself 
at a halfpenny a piece. Various authors have said these 
fowls are not so good as those hatched by a hen, but they 
are mistaken. A French cook I saw at Grand Cairo 
bought them every year, and when well ted they became 
excellent poultry.” 


A letter from an Officer of known Courage, in Answer to 
a Challenge. 


SIR, 

I must absolutely decline the challenge you sent me yes- 
terday, and frankly acknowledge I dare not fight you. [I 
am very sensible the world in general will call this coward- 
ice, and that the odious appellation will be given me in 
every coffcee-house, but I hope you will not judge with the 
multitude, because you have been an eye witness to my 
courage, in no less than seven engagements with the com- 
mon enemy—! then had the reputation of being a brave 
man, I am still so, even when I once more tell you, I dare 
not fight you. 

The reasons of my conduct in this affair, sir, are very 
few, though very valid ; to be brief, 1 had rather endure the 
contempt of man, than the anger of my maker ; a temporary 
evil rather than an eternal one. What can be more erro- 
neous than for men, not to say christians and friends, to 
thirst for the blood of each other, nay more, to aim the 
blow with a true Italian vengeance both at body and soul. 
I hope in the coolness of reflection you will think as I do: 
If otherwise I am determined to give you up to the tyranny 
of your passions, and remain master of my own. 


1 am, sir, yours, &c. 


A Prayer used by a Turk, forwarded by a person who re- 
sided a consideroble time in Turkey, to his Sriend in 
London. 


O thou Supreme Ruler! I believe in thee, do thou 
strengthen my belief; I hope in thee, do thou confirm my 
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hope; I love thee, vouchsafe to redouble my love ; I am 
sorry for my sins, OQ! increase my repentance ; 1 oo 
thee as my first principle; I desire thee as my last end ; 
thank thee as my perpetual benefactor ; I call on thee as cS 
supreme defender. Q! be pleased to guide me by thy wis- 
dom, rule me by thy justice, comfort me by thy mercy, 
and keep me by thy power. ‘To thee I dedicate my thoughts, 
words, and actions, that henceforth I may think of thee, 
speak of thee, and act according to thy will; my will is 
subject to thine, and whatsoever thou willest,. it is my duty 
to do, because it is thy will; I beseech thee to enlighten 
my understanding, that I may comprehend thy blessed law; 
give bounds to my will, andstrength to my just resolutions ; 
purify my body, sanctify my soul; do thou enable me to 
expiate my past offences, to conquer all future temptations ; 
to reduce the passions which are too strong for me, and to 
practice the virtues which become me; QO! fill my heart 
with gratetul remembrance of thy favours ; an aversion for 
my inhrumities ; a love for my neighbours ; ; anda contempt 
for the world. Let me remember to be forgiving to my 
enemies, iaithful to my friends, respectful to my superiors, 
and eanngeut to my inferiors. Do thou assist me to over- 
come pleasure by mortification ; covetousness by alms, 
anger by meckness, and lukewarmness by devotion. Do 
thou make me prudent in my underta kings, courageous in 
dangers; patient under disappoimtments, and humble in suc- 
cess. QO! let me never forget to be fervent in prayer, tem- 
perate in food, exact in my employs, and constant in my 
resolutions ; inspire me with a desire always to preserve a 
quiet conscience, an inward as well as an outward modesty ; 
an edifying conversation and a regular conduct; let me 
constantly apply myself to resist nature, to assist grace ; to 
keep thy command, and desire to be saved. Do thou con- 
vir.¢ me of the meanness of the earth, the greatness of 
heaven; the shortness of time and the length of eternity. 
Grant that I may be prepared for death; that I may fear 
thy judgments, avoid hell, and obtain paradise. 


Account of a Curious Execution, given in a letter from 
Bar-le-Duc, in Lorrain, in France. 


“ The public executioner at Landau, who is looked on as 
an adept in the art of decollating, received an anonymous 
letter on the 14th of February, 1786, from Nancy, the capi- 
tal of Lorrain, by which he was ordered, on the day ap- 
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pointed, to be at the gate of that town, and to take with 
him the best axe. He obeyed the order, and when he came 
to the spot was seized by three armed men, and entreated 
not to resist; they then blindfolded him, and put him in‘o 
a post chaise. After having travelled about twelve hours, 
he was conducted into an apartment hung round with black, 
and having many lamps to light it. The napkin with which 
his eyes were covered, was instantly taken off. A tall man 
in a mask, pointed to a person on the floor, whose head 
was ina sack. The executioner was ordered to strike off 
his head; he refused. The man threatened him with a 
brace of pistols ; he was at length forced to obey. When 
the execution was over, he received a purse of two hundred 
Louis, was then blindfolded once more, put into the same 
chaise, and carried to the place where he was taken up. 
He affirms, that he does not know of what sex the unhappy 
victim was, nor can he tell where he had been, but thinks 
he crossed the Rhine.” 


On the origin of Forks at Table. 


The use of forks at table did not prevail in England until 
the reign of James the first, as we learn from a remarkable 
passage in Coryat. The reader will laugh at the solemn 
manner in which this important discovery or innovation is 
related. 

“« Here I will mention a thing that might have been spo- 
ken of before, in discourse of the first Italian towne. I 
observed a custom in those Italian cities and townes 
through the which I passed, that is not used in any other 
country that I saw in my travels, neither do I thinke that 
any other nation of Christendome doth use it, but only 
Italy. ‘he Italian and also most strangers that are commo- 
nant in Italy, doe always at their meals use a Little Forked 
when they eat their meate; for while with their Knife 
which they hold in one hand, they cut the meate out of the 
dish, they fasten the Fork which they hold in the other hand 
upon the same dish, so that whatsoever he be that sitting 
in the company of any others at Meale should unadvisedly 
touch the dish of meate with his fingers from which all the 
table doe cut, he will give occasion of offence unto the 
Company as having transgressed the lawes of good manners, 
in so much that for his errour he shall at least be brow- 
beaten, if not reprehended in wordes. ‘This form of feed- 
ing I understand is generally used in all parts of Italy, their 
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Forks for the most part being made of yronn, steele, and some 
of silver, but those are used only by gentlemen. The Rea- 
son of this their Curiosity is because the Italian cannot by 
any means endure to have his dish touched by fingers, 
seeing all men’s fingers are not alike cleane. - Hereupon | 
myself thought good to imitate the Italian Fashion by this 
forked cutting of meate, not only while I was in Italy but 
also in Germany, and often times in England since I came 
home: being once quipped for that frequently using my 
Forke, by a certain learned Gentleman a familiar friend of - 
mine, Mr. Lawrence Whitaker; who in his merry humour 
doubted not to cal) me at the table Furciser, only for using 
a Forke at feeding, but for no other cause.” 


Strange Confession. 


I believe that woman was made for man, by him to be at 
once governed, nourished, and cherished. I believe that 
woman is the fountain of youthful joys and domestic 
sweets ; though these joys and sweets may be converted 
into bitterness of pain, by vice, folly, and imprudence. I 
believe that there are bad women, but at least, as many bad 
men in the world ; a number of good of both sexes; but by 
far the greatest part of either, what we call indifferent. I 
believe that women who pretend to hate men are good for 
little, and men who profess to hate women are absolutely 

ood for nothing at all. 1 FARTHER believe that man is 
lord of the creation ; and that woman is ordained to be his 
counsellor and companion. 


An extraordinary instance of Avarice, providentially punished. 


Monsieur Fosque, one of the farmers general of the 
province of Languedoc, in France, who had amassed con- 
siderable wealth by grinding the face of the poor within his 
province, and every other means, however low, base, or 
cruel, by which he rendered himself universally hated, was 
ordered by the government to raise a considerable sum: 
Upon which, as an excuse for not complying with the de- 
mand, he pleaded extreme poverty; but fearing lest some 
of the inhabitants of Languedoc should inform to the 
contrary, and his house be searched, he resolved on hiding 
his treasure in such a manner, as to escape the most strict 
examination. He dug a kind of acave in his wine-cellar, 
which he made so large and deep that he used to go down 
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to it with a ladder; at the entrance was a door with a 
spring-lock on it, which on shutting would fasten of itself. 
Very lately Monsieur Fosque was missing; after diligent 
search was made after him in every place; the ponds were 
drawn, and every method, which human imagination could 
suggest, was taken for finding him, but all in vain. Ina 
short time after his house was sold, and the purchaser be- 
ginning either to re-build it, or make some alterations in it, 
the workmen discovered a door in the cellar, with a key in 
the lock, which he ordered to be opened, and on going down 
they found”Monsieur Fosque laying dead on the ground, 
with a candlestick near him, but no candle in it, which he 
had eat; and, on searching farther, they found the vast 
wealth that he had amassed. It is supposed, that when 
Monsieur Fosque went ato his cave, the door by accident 
shut after him, and being out of the call of any person, he 
perished for want of food. He had gnawed the flesh off 
both his arms, as is supposed, for subsistence. Thus did 
this miser die in the midst of his treasure, to the scandal 
of himself, and to the prejudice of the state. 


Horrid Practice among the Mahometans. 


A gentleman lately arrived at Charleston, S. C. from Ben- 
gal, had an opportunity just before he came away, of see- 
ing a woman burnt alive, as a sacrifice to the manes of her 
dead husband. The man belonged to one of the lowest 
classes in the Mahometan religion, therefore little prepara- 
tion was made for this horrid human sacrifice ; a few priests 
brought the dead body of the man down to the water side, 
where it was washed, after which a hole being dug in the 

ound, it was filled with light wood and ghee, a viscous 
kind of substance resembling rosin, and then the corpse 
laid upon it. After the Bramins had muttered a few pray- 
ers, a messenger was dispatched for the woman, who soon 
after came, attended by a great number of men with long 
swords drawn; she was young and appeared loth to perform 
the part allotted her in this religious entertainment. On the 
contrary, her dejected countenance was a proof of the force 
and beauty of the following lines from Gray : 


“* For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resign’d ; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheertul day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind 2” 
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After standing about a minute she was hurried on to the 
pile, to which fire being set, the whole was in a short time 
consumed. The gentleman inquired why so many swords 
were drawn; he was told, that if the woman had not been 
willing: to be burnt, she would have been put to death, and 
also, if any person had attempted to interrupt their religious 
rites, he would most certainly have shared the same fate. 


A WHOLE TOWN DESTROYED BY THE FALL OF A 
MOUNTAIN. 


IN bishop Burnet’s Travels, p. 96. we find the following 
account: ‘ Having mentioned (says the bishop) some falls 
of mountains in these parts, (viz. near the Alps,) I cannot 
pass by the extraordinary fate of the town of Pleurs, about 
a league from Chavennes to the North. The town was half 
the bigness of Chavennes, but much more nobly built ; for, 
besides the great palaceof the Fracken, that cost some mil- 
lions, there were many other palaces built by rich factors both 
of Milan and the other parts of Italy ; who, liking the situ- 
ation and air, as wellas the freedom of the government, 
gave themselves all the indulgences that vast wealth could 
furnish. By one of the palaces, that was a little distance 
from the town, and was not overwhelmed with it, one may 
judge of the rest: it was an out-house of the family of the 
Fracken, and yetit may compare with many palaces i in Italy. 
The voluptuousness of this place became very crying ; and 
Madam de Salis told me that she heard her mother often 
relate some passages of a Protestant minister’s sermons that 
preached in a little church there, who warned them often 
of the terrible judgments of God which were hanging over 
their heads, and which he believed would suddenly break 
out upon them. 

“ On the 25th of August, 1628, an inhabitant came and 
toid them to be gone, for he saw the mountains cleaving ; 
but he was laughed at for his pains: he had a daughter, 
whom he persuaded to leave all and go with him; but when 
she was safe out of town, she called to mind that she had 
not locked the door of a room in which she had some things 
of value, and so she went back to do that, and was _ buried 
with the rest; for at the hour of supper the hill fell down, 
and buried the town and all the inhabitants, to the number 
of two thousand two hundred, so that not one person ¢s- 
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caped. ‘The fall of the mountain did so fill the channel of 
the river, that the first news those of Chavennes had of it, 
was by the falling of their river ; for three or four hours there 
came not a drop of water, but the river wrought for itself 
a new course, and returned to them. 

“ J could hear no particular character of the man who 
escaped, (continues the bishop) so I must leave the secret 
reason of so singular a preservation to the great discovery, 
at the last day, of those steps of Divine Providence that are 
now so unaccountable. Some of the family of: the Fracken 
got some miners to work under ground, to find out the 
wealth that was buried in their house ; for besides their plate 
and furniture, there was a great deal of cash and many jew- 
els in the house. The miners pretended they could find 
nothing ; but they went to their country of Tyrol and built 
fine houses, and a great wealth appeared, of which no other 
visible account could be given but this, that they found some 
of that treasure.” r 


» 


ACCOUNT OF THE MONASTERY OF ST. LAURENCE, IN SPAIN, 
DEEMED ONE OF THE WONDLRS OF THE WORLD. 


IT is situated amongst a company of craggy barren hills: 
Tt is all built of free-stone and marble, and that with such 
solidity and moderate height, that surely Philip the Second’s 
chief design was to make a sacrifice of it to eternity, and to 
contest with the meteors, and time itself. It cost eight mil- 
lions: It was 24 years in building, and the founder himself 
saw it finished, and enjoyed it 12 years after, and carried his 
bones himself thither to be buried. 

The reason that moved king Philip to waste so much trea- 
sure, was a vow he had made at the battle of St. Quintin, 
when he was forced to batter a Monastery of St. Laurence 
Friars, that if he had the victory, he would erect sucha 
Monastery to St. Laurence, that the world had not the 
like ; therefore the form of it is like a gridiron, the handle 
is a huge Royal palace, and the body is a vast Monastery, or 
assembly of quadrangular cloisters ; for there are as many 
as there be months in the year. There be a hundred monks, 
and every one hath his man and his mule: and a multitude of 
oficers ; besides, there are three libraries there, full of the 
choicest books in all sciences. It is beyond expression what 
grottos, gardens, walks, and aqueducts there are there, and 
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what curious fountains in the upper cloisters, for there be 
two stages of cloisters: In fine, there is nothing that is vul- 
gar there. ‘Fo take a view of every room in the house, one 
must make account to goten miles. * There is a vault cal- 
led the pantheon, under the highestaltar, which is all paved, 
walled, and arched with marble : There be anumber of huge 
silver candlesticks, taller than I am; lamps three yards in 
compass, and divers chalices and crosses of massy gold; 
there is one choir made all of burnished brass, pictures and 
statues like giants, anda world of glorious things, that pure- 
ly ravished me. By this mighty monument, it may be infer- 
red, that Philip the Second, though he was a little man, yet 
had vast gigantic thoughts in him, to leave such a huge pile 
for posterity to gaze upon, and admire his memory. 


ieee eel 


BEHAVIOUR OF A PERSON BORN BLIND, UPON RECEIVING 
HIs SIGHT AT TWENTY YEARS OF AGE, BY THE OPERA- 
TION OF AN OCULIST. 


THE operator, Mr. Grant, having observed the eyes of 
his patient, and convinced his friends and relations, among 
others the reverend Mr. Caswell, minister of the place, that 
it was highly probable he should remove the obstacle which 
prevented his sight ;. all his acquaintance, who had any re- 
gard for the young man, or curiosity to be present, when 
one of full age and understanding received a new sense, 
assembled themselves on this occasion. Mr. Caswell, being 
particularly curious, desired the whole company, in case 
the blindness should be cured, to keep secret, and let the 
patient make his own observations, without the directions of 
any thing he had received by his other senses, or the ad- 
vantage of discovering his friends by their voices. Among 
several others, the mother, brethren, sisters, and a young 
gentlewoman for whom he had a passion, were present. 
The work was performed with great skill and dexterity. 
When the patient first received the dawn of light, there 





* This Monastery, and the Palace adjoining, has so many apart- 
ments, that according to a Spanish writer, who has published a de- 
scription, of it, it would take up more than four days to go through 
all the rooms and apartments; the length of the way being, accor- 
ding to his computation, 33 Spanish leagues which is 120 English 
miics. Another writer says, re are 14,000 doors belonging to the 
Palace, and 11,000 windows. 
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appeared such an extacy in his action, that he seemed ready 
to swoon away, in the surprise of joy and wonder. The 
surgeon stood before him with his instruments in his hands, 
The young man observed him from head to foot ; after 
which he surveyed himself as carefully, and seemed to com- 

are him to himself, and observing both their hands, seem- 
ed to think they were exactly alike, except the instruments, 
which he took for parts of his hands. When he had con- 
tinued in this amazement some time, his mother could no 
longer bear the agitations of so many passions as thronged 
upon her, but fell upon his neck, crying out, my son, my 
son! The youth knew her voice, and could speak no more 
than, Oh me! are you my mother? and fainted. The whole 
room, you will easily conceive, were very affectionately em- 
ployed in recovering him ; but above all the young lady who 
loved him, and whom he loved, shrieked in the londest 
manner. That voice seemed to have a sudden effect upon 
him, as he recovered, and he shewed a double curiosity in 
observing her, as she spoke and called to him, till at last he 
broke out, What has been done to me? Whither am I car- 
ried? Is all this about me the thing I have heard so often 
of? Is this seeing? Were you always thus happy, when 
you said you were glad to see each other? Where is Tom, 
who used to lead me? But I could now, methinks, go any 
where without him. He offered to move, but seemed afraid 
of every thing around him. When they saw his difficulty, 
they told him, that till he became better acquainted with his 
new being, he must let the servant still lead him. The boy 
was called for, and presented to him. Mr, Caswell asked 
him, what sort of a thing he took Tom to be, before he had 
seen him. He answered, he believed there was not so 
much of him as himself ; but he fancied him the same sort 
of acreature. The noise of this sudden change made all 
the neighbourhood throng to the place where he was. As 
he saw the croud thickening, he desired Mr. Caswell to tell 
him, how many there were in all to be seen, The gentle- 
man, smiling, answered him, That it would be very proper 
for him to return to his late condition, and suffer his eyes to 
be covered, till they had received strength ; for he might 
remember wel! enough, that by degrees he had, by little and 
little, come to the strength he had at present, ia his ability 
of walking and moving ; and that it was the same thing 
with his eyes, which, he said, would lose the power of con- 
tinuing to him that wonderful transport he was now in, ex- 
. cept he would be contented to lay aside the use of them, 
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till they were strong enough to bear the light without so 
much feeling, as he knew he underwent at present. With 
much reluctance he was prevailed upon to have his eyes 
bound, in which condition they kept him in a dark room, 
till it was proper to let the organ receive its objects without 
farther precaution. During the time of this darkness, he 
bewailed himself in the most distressing manner, and ac- 
cused all his friends, complaining that some incantations 
had been wrought upon him, and some strange magic used 
to deceive him into an opinion that he had enjoyed what they 
called sight. He added, that the impressions then let in 
upon his soul, would certainly distract him, if he were not 
so at that present time. At another time he would strive 
to name the persons he had seen among the croud after he 
was couched, and would pretend to speak (in perplexed 
terms of his own making) of what he in that short time ob- 
served. But after some days it was thought fit to unbind 
his head, and the young woman whom he loved was instruct- 
ed to open his eyes accordingly, as well to endear herself to 
him by such a circumstance, as to moderate his extacies by 
the persuasion of a voice, which had so much power over 
him as her’s ever had. When this beloved young woman 
began to take the binding off his eyes, she talked to him as 
follows: 

* Mr. William, I am now taking the binding off, though 
when [ consider what { am doing, I tremble with the ap- 
prehension, that (though I have from my childhood loved 
you, dark as vou were, and thought that you had conceived 
a strong love for me, yet) you will find there is sucha 
thing as beauty, which may ensnare vou into a thousand 
passions of which you are now innocent, and take you from 
me forever. But before I put myself to that hazard, tell 
me in what manner that love, you always professed to me, 
entered into your heart; for its usual admission is at the 
eyes.” 

The young man answered, ‘* Dear Lydia, if I am to lose 
by sight the soft pantings which I have always felt when I 
heard your voice; if Lam no more to distinguish the step 
of her I love, when she approaches me, but to change that 
sweet and frequent pleasure for such an amazement as I 
knew the little time I lately saw; or if I am to have any 
thing besides, which may take from me the sense I have of 
what appeared most pleasing to me at that time (which ap- 
parition it seems was you) pull out these eyes, before they 
lead me to be ungrateful to you, or undo myself. I wished 
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for them but to see you; pull them out, if they are to make 
me forget you.” 

Lydia was extremely satisfied with these assurances, and 
pleased herself with playing with his perplexities. In all 
his talk to her, he shewed but very faint ideas of any thing 
which had not been received at the ears. 


ACCOUNT OF AN UNPRECEDENTED MURDER. 


[Related in a letter from a Gentleman in St. Kitts, to his friend in 
Charleston, S. C. dated Feb. 28, 1786.] 


I WROTE you yesterday by a captain Coffin; as he 
touches at St. Thomas’s it will probably be some time before 
it reaches you: I gave you an account of a distressing and 
cruel tragedy that was performed here last Monday week. 
One of the villains who was amongst the insurgents at 
Dominica, by some means was brought off that island and 
sold here. Last Monday week (from what cause or motive 
is unknown) he watched the opportunity of his master’s 
going from home, broke open his chamber and took outa 
large broad sword, he then entered furiously into the 
dwelling of a family who resided near his master’s, fortu- 
nately they were absent; he then crossed directly over to 
an elderly lady’s who kept a school; as it was early in the 
morning, but few children were in school; an only daugh- 
ter of a Mr. Moore’s was the first unfortunate victim ; her 
he butchered in a most shocking manner; the next was Dr. 
Duplesor’s daughter; her he killed also; two others, en- 
deavouring to escape, received several wounds, which it is 
expected cannot be got over; he then jumped over the 
fence, and by a back door entered the house of a Mr. Fau- 
toran, who was at breakfast with his aged mother and his 
own family ; a negro wench who saw him coming, judged 
from the alarm in the neighbourhood, and his savage coun- 
tenance, that he intended mischief, followed him close, and 
with the heive of a hatchet struck him over the temple, 
which brought him down, just as he was lifting his weapon 
to give Mr. Fautoran the fatal blow; before he could re- 
cover he was secured and committed to close imprisonment. 
He has been tried, and condemned to suffer the rack and 
gibbet—he accordingly was executed on Monday last, the 
21st inst. his legs, thighs, wrists, and arms were broken 
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first, which he bore without a groan, a sigh, or even the 
trembling of the flesh, his head was then cut off and his 
body burnt. Never did I see a man die with so much re- 
solution.” 


GURIOUS DISCOVERY OF AN INTENDED MURDER+ 


[Related in a letter from Mentz, March 15.] 


ON the road from Mentz to Treves, there is on the 
frontiers of France an unfrequented inn, which stands 
alone. A French officer travelling on horseback that way, 
accompanied by one servant only, had occasion to stop 
there for some time. His servant led the horses into the 
stable. The officer was conducted into a room meanwhile. 
On the servant’s return from the stable, they were remarking 
to each other the wild looks of the innkeeper, and the gene- 
ral disorder which appeared in every part of the house.— 
While they were making many conjectures on this subject, 
they heard a strange noise in the stable. The horses could 
not be kept quiet, and their repeated neighings and striking 
on the ground with their feet, occasioned the gentleman’s 
servant to inquire into the matter. He returned quite pale 
and frightened, telling his master that one of their horses 
had beat up part of the pavement, and discovered the hand 
of a dead body. The officer finding that they were in dan- 
ger, determined to trust to his arms, and his servant vowed 
to assist him to the last drop of his blood. 

By and by the servant maid came into their chamber to 
lay the cloth. The officer put some questions to her, to 
which she made no answer; but he could perceive the tears 
start from her eyes. Yet neither his entreaties nor his 
threats could prevail upon her to explain. His servant 
joined in beseeching her, when she made signs that they 
should not eat any of the victuals which were to be put on 

“the table. A minute after, the innkeeper entered with the 
supper, which he placed on the table, inviting the strangers 
to partake, but they excused themselves on different pre- 
tences. The host became importunate, and they remained 
obstinate ; on which he left the room, and returned accom- 
panied by three men of an aspect as terrificas his own, who 
gave the officer to understand that he musteat. The officer 
and his faithful servant made no other answer than by blow- 
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ding out the brains of the two assassins who were nearest 
them ; the two others took to their heels immediately ; the 
conquerors pursued them out of the inn, and after barricad- 
ing the door, they returned to the room, where they sat up 
until day, keeping their fire-arms loaded in case of an as- 
sault. This precaution was necessary ; as about the middle 
of the night they could distinguish the voices of several 
persons, who endeavoured to break open the doorss On 
this they went to the place of attack. The villains had 
effected a breach, through which one of them attempted to 
enter, but was immediately dispatched ; the others, more 
cautious, took some time to consider, during which the 
officer and his servant saluted them with repeated discharges 
of their pieces, by which one of them was killed, and the 
others terribly wounded, as appeared by the quantities of 
blood which fell from them during their flight. After this 
the travellers remained unmolested for the rest of the 
night; by break of day they mounted their horses, and 
took a by-road; as soon as they arrived here, they gave an 
account of the whole affair, and a search is making for the 
rest of chis villainous gang. The above relation is a very 
remarkable instance of the interposition of Providence to 
detect villainy and protect the innocent. 


—~—+ 
HUMOUROUS ANECDOTE. 


SOME time ago, the custom of using dogs to turn the spit 
was so general in Bristol, that scarce one of the canine spe- 
cies was to be found in the whole city, which had not been 
well trained in the art of spinning roast meat; so that when 
the cook was ready to put her joint to the fire, she seldom 
troubled herself to look for her own turnspit, but usually 
went to the hall door, and brought in any dog she could find 
in the street. A droll Irishman, captain of a vessel lying 
at the quay of Bristol, well knowing this circumstance, and 
also that the citizens usually had roast meat for their Sun- 
days dinner, dispatched his crew one Sunday morning to 
catch all the dogs they could find in the streets, which they 
concealed in the hold of the vessel. While the inhabitants 
were at church, and when the cooks had prepared their 
spits for the fire, all were at a loss—-no turnspits to be 
found. The city was in a hubbub. In short, when the 
people came home from church, there were no dinners pro- 
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vided: for one day at least, they were obliged to do with- 
Out roast meat, and to put up with whatever they could get. 
In the evening the captain ordered his prisoners to be en- 
larged, when éach turuspit peaceably returned to his re- 
spective habitation. 


A WELL ATTESTED AND CIRCUMSTANTIAL ACCOUNT OF MAR- 
GERY GASSON, OF RYE, IN SUSSEX, WHOSE SINGULAR AND 
VERY EXTRAORDINARY CASE HATH FOR SOME TIME EXCIT- 
ED THE CURIOSITY AND ATTENTION OF ALL DEGREES OF 
PEOPLE IN THE VECINITY OF THAT PLACE, AND THE 
NEIGHBOURING COUNTIES. 


MARGERY GASSON, the eleventh child of poor but 
industrious parents (who are now living) was born the 18th 
of November, 1763, at Rye, in Sussex. Her parents 
brought them up to industry, and Margery was early out at 
service. In 1782 she hved at the Queen’s Head inn, in 
Rye, where she became acquainted with George Huntley, a 
young s¢a-faring man ; and the connexion becoming closer, 


she was supposed to be with child. The parish officers 
making inquiry into the matter, she was in March, 1783, 
taken by Mr. James Elliot (then overseer of the poor) be- 
fore Chiswell Slade, esq. mayor of the town, and sworn ; 
at which time she supposed herself near four months gone. 
In July following every symptom of approaching labour 
appeared, and every necessary was provided by her mother ; 
strong pains came on, and continued for some time, when 
they ceased. However, as she expected to be delivered, 
she continued close at home; and had slight pains at differ- 
ent times, until April, 1784 (the second term of nine 
months) when strong labour pains again came on, and con- 
tinued for some time, but went away. After this time she 
was attacked with fits, which from time to time came on 
most violently, so much, that it often required four, and 
sometimes six people to keep her in bed. These fits con- 
tinued until January, 1785, when labour pains again came 
on (for the third time) and went away. The fits, however, 
continued coming on stronger and stronger. The beginning 
of July, 1785, the child lay quiet for near a fortnight, and 
was supposed to be dead by Mr. J. Mackrill, the surgeon 
who attended her nearly the whole time, but Margery de- 
clared it was not dead, as she could feel it, though there 
was no outward appearance of motion. At the end of the 
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fortnight it began again, and continued as usual, with vio- 
lent fits at different times. At the end of October last, and 
beginning of November, she had labouring pains again (for 
the fourth time) which continued at different times violent; 
but went off as before. The fits continued to come on 
nearly every fortnight, and were, if possible, more violent 
each succeeding time. Margery Gasson was, before the 
year 1783, a slight young woman ; since her pregnancy, she 
has continued to increase in size, so that at present she is a 
most wonderful object to behold. The motion of the subject 
within her is astonishing, for, on laying’ the hand of any 
person on her belly, it begins to start and jump about, 
bounding from one side to the other ; and frequently getting 
upwards so high, as almost to occasion suffocation. It 
throws the body of Margery from one side of the bed to 
the other, and, oftentimes brings on the fits before mention- 
ed. The circumstances attending this young woman are 
many, and too wonderful almost to be credited! But, as 
she is now living, any person may, by inquiry, be satisfied 
that all here related is taken from her own mouth. She ex~ 
pects, in July next, that pains of labour will again come on 
(for the fifth time ;) she sincerely hopes and prays that a 
deliverance from her trouble may arrive, and the astonished 
neighbours be satisfied with a certainty of what has con- 
tinued for three years past and upwards, to occasion so 
much uneasiness to herself and doubts to many, of what it 
may be; though all agree, that something most uncommon 
and extraordinary must be the occasion of her having con- 
tinued in this state for solong a time. 
Rye, May 18, 1786. 


“ We have made strict inquiry after the evidence of the 
aforesaid facts, and have no cause to doubt the truth of 
them.” 

Thomas Lamb, Mayor. 
C. Slade, Magistrate. 
James Lamb, Church-warden. 
Wil. Roberts, Surgeon. 
Rye, Sussex, in England. 
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804 A CURIOSITY. 


RULES FOR LADIES TO GUESS AT THE DISPOSITIONS QF 
THEIR HUSBANDS, 


TO guess at the state or disposition of the minds of 
people, by their particular tone of voice, or manner of 
speaking. Socrates thought that there was more to be 
learned this way than from the face. When a gentleman 
sent his son to Socrates, that he might be informed of his 
genius and disposition, after he had looked at the youth 
sometime, he said, ** Speak my boy, that I may see thee.” 
Diogenes used to say, “ That he always wondered why 
people were so exact as never to buy a pot of earthen ware, 
but they would try it by the sound of ringing of it ; but 
when they bought a man, they thought it sufficient only to 
look at him,” 

As a due medium is the best in many things, it is certain 
it is best with regard to the tone of our voice. If it is not 
too much on the grave or the acute, the too deep or too 
shrill, the too intense or the too remiss, the too high or too 
low, it is a token of great felicity of temper, a great many 
other good qualities, which make a man not only happy in 
himself, but useful to the world. A grave deep strong 
voice, betokens boldness, pride and obstinacy ; an acute 
small voice denotes timidity and cowardice, and particularly 
so the acute remiss voice ; but the acute intense, or strained 
voice, is a sign of indignation and danger. A man whose 
speech is vehement and hasty, seldom wants a temper of the 
same qualities; it proceeds froma warmth of constitution, 
which causes an extraordinary quickness and hurry in every 
thing. A slow remiss soft way of speaking, generally in- 
dicates mildness and lenity, it proceeding trom a coldness 
of temperature, by which the animal spirits are kept from 
that violent agitation, which is the occasion of all the 
rougher and more boisterous passions. A stammerer is 
generally of a fiery temper, he being too much precipitated 
by his springs, which cause that confusion and indistinction 
there is in his voice. 


—<=-_- 


' A CURIOSITY IN VIRGINIA, WHICH SEEMS UNPARALLELED 
ANY WHERE. 


IN the county of Fincastle, there is a small running wa- 
ter, or spring, possessed of a quality which cannot be 
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defined (though supposed to be a mineral water, creel 
impregnated with sulphur, or some such thing) however, by 
snapping the pan of aypistol, or tinder-box, with a little 
gun powder, the water will instantly catch fire, and burn 
in the same manner as spirits would, until the water is en- 
tirely consumed, or dried up, when the channel, which is: 
common earth, is left as ashes. ‘There being no more water 
left to feed the flame, the spring bubbles out from the 
crevices of earth as usual, and in the space of half an hour, 
the current goes on as formerly. The water continues 
burning, when such experiments are tried by people, for 
two or three days before the whole is consumed. 


—<——— 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCES OF CHILDREN MARKED IN 
THE EYES. 


The flesh marks are common to many people, and to several 
in some part of the face, and some very near the eyes, yet 
in the eye itself marks are scarcely ever seen, on which 
account we presume the two following will not be unac- 
ceptable to our readers. 


A GIRL of about nine years of aze, the daughter of 
a sieve-maker, of Chateford, in France, was exhibited for 
a shew in the year 1732, having been born witha Latin in- 
scription round the sight of her eye, exactly resembling 
that upon a French crown, viz» LUD. XV. D. G. FR. 
ET NAV. REX. The girl was presented to their Ma- 
jesties at Marly, as a great curiosity and a wonderful Lusus 
“Nature. 


One of the same kind was one Henry Kens, a Dutch boy, 
who was, about ninety years ago, carried about to several 
courts for a show, having in one of his eyes, round the iris, 
the word ELOHIM, in Hebrew characters, and in the 
same part of the other eye, DEUS MEUS. This was 
looked upon as the immediate finger of God, and made 
great use of against infidels When he was in London, 
there was a solemn deputation from the synagogues of the 
Jews, sent to inquire into the pedigree of the boy, in hopes 


to have found him to have been the Messiah. 
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306 A LADY CONSUMED BY FIRE, 


SURPRISING ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH OF A LADY, WHO Was 
CONSUMED BY A FIRE KINDLED IN HER OWN BODY, 





THIS lady was in her sixty-second year, and was well 
all day till night, when she began to be heavy. After sup- 
per she was put to bed, and talked three hours with her 
maid ; at last, falling asleep, the door was shut. 

In the morning, the maid going to call her, saw her 
corpse in the following deplorable condition. 

Four feet distant from the bed was a heap of ashes, two 
legs untouched, stockings on, between which lay the head, 
the brains, half of the back part of the skull, and the 
whole skin burnt to ashes, among which were found three 
fingers blackened, all the rest were ashes, which had this 
quality, that they left in the hand a greasy and stinking 
moisture. 

The air in the room had soot floating in it: a small lamp 
on the floor was covered with ashes, but no oil init. Of 
two candles on the table, the tallow was gone, but the cot- 
ton left, some moisture about the feet of the candlesticks. 

The bed was damaged, the blanket and sheets only 
raised on one side, as when one gets out of bed. The 
whole furniture was spread over with moist ash-coloured 
soot, which penetrated the drawers, and fouled the linen. 

This soot even got into a neighbouriag kitchen, hung on 
its walls and utensils, and a bit of bread covered with this 
soot, was refused by several dogs. 

The floor of the chamber was thick smeared with a 
gluish moisture, not easily got off, and the stink spread 
into the other chambers. 

It is said the old lady used, when she felt herself indis- 
posed, to bathe her body with camphorated spirits of wine, 
and she did it, perhaps, that very night. 

The author from whom this is extracted, observes, that 
the lady was certainly burnt to ashes standing, as her skull 
was fallen perpendicular between her legs, and that the back 
part of her head had been damaged more than the fore part 
was, because of her hair, and of the nerves, whose princi- 
pal seat lies there; and because in the face there were 
many places open, out of which the flames might pass. 


Another similar instance is added of one Grace Pitt, a 
fisherman’s wife of Ipswich, in England, who going down 
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into the kitchen, when she was half undressed for bed, was 
there found the next morning, lying on the right side, ex- 
tended over the hearth with her legs on the floor. , 

Her body appeared like a block of wood, burning with a 
glowing fire, the trunk covered like charcoal with white 
ashes, and her head and limbs much burnt. 

There was no fire in the grate, the candle was burnt out 
of the socket; the child’s clothes, on one side of her, anda 
paper screen on the other, were both untouched ; and the 
deal floor was not discoloured ; though the fat had so pene- 
trated the hearth as not to be scoured out. 


MISS FLEECEALL’S RECEIPT TO GET A SWEETHEART, 


DRESS gaily, and shew as many charms as you are able: 
look with a roguish eye, and leer with a becoming simper ; 
use every artifice to catch the attention of the men around 
you, and give them enticing glances ; stare till you fix their 
eyes upon you ; display the beauties of your person by heav- 
ing, sighing, prattling, smiling, laughing, dancing, trip- 


ping, and the like; shew yourself in as many pleasing at- 
titudes as possible ; but let each be calculated to recommend 
some limb or grace about you: be free with strangers, and 
pert with old acquaintance ; and let no man alone till you 
please or disgust him. 

When you have fixed an humble servant, humour his 
opinion, by agreeing to it; flatter his vices, and chuse the 
things you see him most pleased with; be angry with him 
now and then, but be sure soon to forgive him, and then 
admit him to double familiarities ; but never let him see that 
he is of much consequence in your eyes, let your favours 
rather seem the effect of good-nature than love ; and that 
he may have the greater appetite to renew them, be sure to 
throw some slight obstacles in his way. 

These rules, well observed, may possibly decoy some 
weak sap-headed fellow into your net; and when you have 
fairly noosed him, ’tis your own fault if he finds that you 
have neither principle nor honour: for you will never be 
upon a tolerable footing with him, unless you continue the 
same deceits which first allured him; and such a life of 
flattery and submission is alone sufficient to make you daily 
curse the advice you have practised. 
































THE LEECH WORM. 


“ABSURD DRINKING CUSTOMS. 


THE custom of excessive carousing was formerly 
thought conducive to a much better purpose than merely to 
procure jollity and merriment to the living only. The 
dead also were imagined to receive thereby some advan- 
tage ; an opinion once prevalent in no few districts in 
Germany. Practices founded upon this strange conceit 
have, in the succession uf ages, prevailed -not only among 
rude and barbarous nations: some of the most civilized 
people of old used to bring forth the images of their de- 
ceased friends, by way of commemorating the joys they 
had formerly partaken in their company. The aborigines 
of America, at this day, go much farther, and produce the 
very carcases and skeletons of their departed relations and 
familiars, in the solemn feasts and festivals, which are 
publicly held at stated periods, in order to perpetuate their 
remembrance. In some parts of Spain they conclude in- 
terments with a refreshment and a song, the burden of 
which is, viva el muerto ; which (if we may be permitted an 
Hibernicism) being translated into English, makes as pretty 
Irish as one would wish to see—i.e. long live the dead. 
Not a little tinctured with this folly, though somewhat re- 
fined upon, is the English practice, on particular days, of 
drinking to the memory of celebrated heroes, patriots, &c. 
It remained for German superstition to adopt the notion, 
that the dead could derive a benefit from a copious con- 
sumption of liquor by the living. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE LEECH WORM. 


{By a Gentleman who kept one several years for the purpose of e 
Weather Glass. ] 


A PHIAL of water, containing a leech, I kept on the 
frame of my lower sash chamber window, so that when I 
looked in the morning, I could know what would be the wea- 
ther of the following day. 

If the weather continues serene and beautiful, the leech 
lies motionless at the bottom of the glass, and rolled to- 
gether in a spiral form. 
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If it rains, either before or after noon, it is found crept 
up to the top of its lodging ; and there it remains till the 
weather is settled. 

If we are to have wind, the poor prisoner gallops through 
his limpid habitation with amazing swiftness, and seldom 
rests till it begins to blow hard. 

If a remarkable storm of thunder and rain is to succeed, 
for some days before, it lodges almost continually without 
the water, and discovers great uneasiness, in violent 
throws and convulsive like motions. 

In frost, as in clear summer weather, it lies constantly at 
the bottom. And in snow, as in rainy weather, it pitches 
its dwelling upon the mouth of the phial. 

What reasons may be assigned for them, I must leave 
philosophers to determine: though one thing is evident to 
every body, that it must be affected in the same way vith 
that of mercury and spirits in the weather glass ; and has 
doubtless a very surprising sensation, that the change of 
weather, even days before, makes a visible alteration upon 
its manner of living. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to note, lest any of the cu- 
rious should try the experiment, that the leech is kept ina 
common eight ounce phial glass, about three fourths filled 
with water, and covered on the mouth with a bit of linen 
rag. In the summer time the water is changed once a week, 
and in the winter once a fortnight. This is a weather glass 
which may be purchased ata very trifling expense, and 
which will last I do not know how many years. 


— 
WONDERFUL SPRING IN ICELAND DESCRIBED, 


GEYSER, a wonderful spring in the valley of Haukadal, 
is but a few miles from Skaalholt. This spring rises in a 
hollow rock at the foot of a mountain. According to Mr. 
Olav’s description of this spring, who saw it in the year 
1746, it is a cavity in a rock, about twenty fathomis in cir- 
cumference, and three in depth. There is a small aperture 
at the bottom, through which the water gradually rises till 
it runs over the bason ; then follows a terrible noise, like 
the discharge of small arms, which shakes the very rock. 
After this has been repeated four or five times, the water, 
which is hot, emits a thick steam, like smoke, is violently 
agitated, and springs up to the height of sixty fathoms, in 
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such quantities as to form several hot rivulets on every 
side of the rock. The rising and violent agitation of the 
water ceases in six or seven minutes, and the cavity, or 
bason, becomes empty. . This surprising phenomenon hap- 
pens once a day, and is periodical, returning at a certain 
hour ; but whether the agitations of this spring correspond 
with the tides in the neighbouring, sea, has not yet been de- 
termined. 


—— 


SURPRISING DISCOVERY OF MURDER. 


ys SURGEON, who was a native of Holland, resided 
ublin, in Ireland, and acquired a distinguished reputa- 
tion by his skill in anatomy, which at last brought him to 
an untimely end, as it has done some others. 

A surgeon of his acquaintance one evening came to take 
his leave of him, before he went a journey to Londonderry, 
in the north. In the course of their conversation, he hap- 
pened to slip out, that he had fifty guineas about him in 
ready cash. This was temptation enough to the covetous 
Dutchman, to inspire him with the execrable design of 
murdering his friend. 

This wicked purpose he execuied, by first making him 
drunk, and then stabbing him whilst he was nodding in an 
elbow chair. This circumstance he confessed after con- 
viction. 

When he had perpetrated this execrable deed, he carried 
the body up stairs, and hid it in a closet, to which nobody 
had access but himself. ‘This done, he put a pair of shoes 
upon his hands, and came down stairs in such a manner 
that it appeared to his maid, that two persons came down 
together. He then opened the street door, and saying, 
“ sir, I wish you a good night,” in a voice loud enough to 
be heard, shut it again, and returned to his parlour. 

On. the following days he dissected the body with the ut- 
most care, and then carrying it out, threw it into the Liffey 
at the dead of the night. 

About a fortnight after, a man happening to be drowned 
in the same river, a reward was offered to some boatmen. 
for taking out the body. Before they could find this body, 
they happened to hook the skeleton above mentioned, and 
drawing it up, exposed it upon the quay. A croud imme- 
diately gathered about it, and various conjectures were 
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formed upon the matter. It was however the general 
opinion, that it was the body of some one that had been 
murdered. , 

The surgeon happening to pass by, just at the same time, 
joined in the communication of those who had stood round 
the body, and observed, that it must have been dissected 
by some expert anatomist ; adding, that he could hardly 
have done it better himself. 

A person who was present remarked something in his 
manner of saying this, that raised a suspicion in his mind, 
and thereupon asked the surgeon several questions, relative 
to the body, in answering which the latter hesitated, and 
discovered manifest symptoms of guilt. He was’ accord- 
ingly taken up on suspicion, and carried before a magis- 
trate, who, upon examining him, found strong reasons to 
think him guilty of the murder, and accordingly committed 
him to prison. 

Orders were given to search the surgeon’s house, in con- 
sequence of which, the clothes of the deceased were found 
there. The maid being examined, declared, that for three 
or four days after Mr. Thompson (that was the name of the 
other surgeon) had been with her master, she had smelt a 
strong stench like that of a dead corpse which came from 
her master’s closet. 

Van Helmont (that was the name of the murderer) being 
soon after brought to a trial, the evidence against him 
appeared so strong, that he was condemned to be hanged in 
chains. 

The murderer, after conviction, confessed his guilt, and 
owned that he had, in the same manner, murdered and 
dissected two of his wives, and thrown their bodies into 
the river. 

During his confinement in jail, between his sentence and 
execution, his dreams were replete with horror ; he thought 
that those he had murdered appeared to him every night, 
and threatened him with eternal misery; insomuch that 
when the day of his execution came, he looked on death as 
a deliverance from the horrors of a guilty conscience. 
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REMARKABLE STORY. 


A VERY REMARKABLE STORY. 
[From Mr. Grose’s Voyage to the East-Indies.] 


A GENTOO, a man of substance, residing on the banks 
of the Ganges, had a wife of great beauty, with whom he 
lived happy in the utmost reciprocal affection. One morn. 
ing early, as she went, in the simplicity of their manner of 
life, to fill a water-vessel at the river, a Mogul nobleman 
chancing to pass by, was so struck with her at the first 
sight, that, yielding to the impetuosity of his passion, he 
spurred, up his horse to her, seized her, and laying her 
across his saddle box, rode off with her, regardless of her 
cries, and overpowering her struggles. Whether she was 
alone or accompanied, no one it seems could inform her 
unfortunate spouse, nor who was the ravisher, that he might 
have implored justice against a violence certainly not tole- 
rated under the Mogul government: or of what road he 
had taken, that by his perquesitions he might find her out 
and reclaim her. In this dilemma, life being grown odious 
to the inconsolable husband, he quitted his habitation, and 
turned wandering Gioghi, with a double intention of hu- 
mouring his melancholic turn to solitude, and of searching 
the whole country for her. But while he was thus employ- 
ed, the Mogul nobleman had accomplished his brutal pur- 
pose; and though at first very cautious of allowing her 
the least liberty, for fear of a discovery, on having two 
children by her, grew relaxed in that point, even more 
than the Mahometans commonly are, thinking perhaps to 
gain her heart by that indulgence, customary among the 
Gentoos. After two years then, her husband, now a 
Gioghi, came by chance to a garden door, at which she 
was standing, and begged alms of her. It is not said 
whether he knew her or not ; but at first sight, and sound of 
his voice, she knew him, though ina plight so fit to dis- 
guise him. Then it was, that in arapture of joy she 
welcomed him, and related to him all her adventures, and 
the innocence of her heart in all she had suffered, conclud- 
ing with her detestation of her present condition, and an 
offer of inimediately making her escape, and returning to 
his besom. To this the Gentoo made no other answer or 
objection, but to represent to her the inviolable rule of 
their religion in such a case, which did not admit of his 
receiving her again as his wife, or having any communica- 
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tion whatever with her. However, after joining in the be- 
wailment of the cruelty of their separation, and of the law 
that prohibited that re-union, for which they both ardcatly 
sighed; and after abundance of consultation, about what 
measures could be taken, it was agreed between them, that 
the husband should immmediately repair to the great temple 
of Jaggernaut, near the sea side, in the kingdom of Orixa, 
near the mouth of the Ganges, there to consult the high 
priest and chief assistants, whether any thing could be done 
to restore her at least toher religion. Accordingly he went 
and returned to her with such a countenance as_ prepared 
her for the worst. He then told her, that he came to bid 
her an eternal adieu, for that the taking off the excmmu- 
nication she had however innocently incurred, could not be 
effectuated but on such conditions as he couid neither ex- 
pect or advise her to comply with. They were these: 
that she should destroy the children she had by her ravisher, 
so as to leave no living monuments of her pollution by his 
prophane embraces, then fly with her husband to the tem- 
ple of Jaggernaut, and there have melted lead poured down 
her throat, by which means only she might be admitted to 
die in her cast, if she could not live init. The wife on 
hearing these terms accepted them, hard as they were, not- 
withstanding all the tenderest dissuasions on the man’s part. 
Urged then by the manifold incentives of zeal for her reli- 
gion, love for her husband, and a hatred for her ravisher, 
that made her see in those children of her’s nothing but his 
part in them, all conspiriig to steel her heart against the 
motions of nature, she perpetrated the first part of the in- 
junction, and found means to escape undiscovered with her 
husband, who durst not even renew with her the privilege 
of one, as her person still remained polluted, and unap- 
proachable by him under the penalty of a mortal sin, and of 
falling into the same predicament in which she stood.— 
Arrived at the temple, she presented herself with the utmost 
constancy and intrepidity to the priests, of whom she de- 
manded the fulfilment of the rest of her sentence. After a 
sequestration of a few days, and other preparatory ceremo- 
nies, she was led to the appointed place of execution in the 
area before the temple, where in the presence of an innu- 
merable concourse of people, she appeared without the least 
symptom of fear at the dreadful solemnity and apparatus of 
the fire, and instruments of her suffering. After a short 
prayer she was blindfolded, and extended on the ground, 
with her mouth open ready to receive her death in the 
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melted lead. Instead of which, some cold water prepared 
for that purpose was poured into it, and she was bid to get 
up, and then assured, that the sincerity of her intention 
having been thus proved, was accepted by the deity, and 
‘ that she was thenceforward at liberty to live with her hus- 
band as before, being now reinstated in all her rights divine 
and social. 





























EES 
MATTHEW HOPKINS, THL WITCH-FINDER. 


MATTHEW HOPKINS, of Maningtree, in England, 
who was witch-finder for the associated counties, hanged, 
in one year, no less than sixty reputed witches, in his own 
county of Essex. The old, the ignorant, and the indigent, 
such as could neither plead their own cause nor hire an 
advocate, were the miserable victims of this wretch’s cre- 
dulity, spleen and avarice. He pretended to be agreat cri- 
tic in special marks, which were only moles, scorbutic spots ; 
or warts which frequently grow large and pendulous in old 
age, but very absurdly supposed to be teats to suckle imps. 
His ultimate method of proof was by tying together the 
thumbs and toes of the suspected person, about whose waist 
was fastened a cord, the ends of which were held on the 
banks of a river by two men, in whose power it was to strain 
or slacken it. Swimming, upon this experiment, was deem- 
ed a full proof of guilt, for which king James, who is said 
to have recommended, if he did not invent it, assigned a 
ridiculous reason: “ That, as such persons have renounced 
their baptism by water, so the water refuses to receive 
them.”—Sometimes those who were accused of diabolical 
practices, were tied neck and heels, and tessed into a pond: 
“ If they floated or swam, they were consequently guilty, 
and therefore taken out and burnt ; if they were innocent, 
they were only drowned.” The experiment of swimming 
was at length tried upon Hopkins himself, in his own way ; 
and he was, upon the event condemned, and, as it seems, 
executed asa wizard. Dr. Zachary Grey says, that he had 
seen an account of betwixt three or four thousand persons, 
who suffered death for witchcraft, in the British dominions, 
from the year 1640, to the restoration of Charles II. 
There is also an account of another fellow, a Scotchman, 
of the same profession as Hopkins, who was allowed 20s. 
a head for every witch that he discovered. He is said te 
have made in a short time 3O0l. 






































































































































FEMALE SWINDLER. 


A REMARKABLE~PEMALE. SWINDLER- 


IN autumn 1803, a lady calling herself the Baroness Von 
Fiton arrived at Vienna ina brilliant equipage, attended by 
four men servants andtwo maids. She took very elegant apart- 
ments, whichshe furnished in style. Allher expenses were 
paid in ready money and in gold. She was presented at court 
and in the first circles, as the widow of a Prussian Colonel im- 
mensely rich. In November she received a credit from a 
banking house at Hamburgh, upon one of the first bankers at 
Vienna, for 50,000 florins. Her expenses and insinuating 
manners, witha tolerable good person, and the character of 
a widow in affluence, procured her numerous admirers and a 
number of suitors ; amongst others, several of the young no- 
bility. She declined, however, all offers of marriage, having 
determined on an eternal widowhood, in gratitude for the 
large fortune left her by her ever regretted husband. She went 
regularly to church and to confession, was irreproachable in 
her conduct, and chaste in her manners and conversation. 
She was looked upon as a model of virtue and religion, and 
soon became the envy of her own sex, in becoming the ad- 
«niration of the other. She was very charitable to the poor, 
visited often the hospitals, and subscribed largely to phi- 
lanthropic institutions. ‘The house opposite to her apart- 
ments belonged to a young man, son of a grocer, who had 
avery high opinion of his own person and merit, because 
his father had left him 300,000 florins. He addressed him- 
self to one of her servants, to have a letter delivered to the 
Baroness with an offer of his hand and fortune, but was re- 
pulsed with indignity. For a large present the same servant 
undertook again, though at the risk of losing his service, 
to carry another letter, which met with a less severe recep- 
tion. The baroness being smitten with the person of the 
young man, whom at last she admitted privately into her 
presence, agreed after many prayers, sighs, tears and pre- 
septs, to give her hand next. Easter; but having refused so 
many great people, the young man was laid under strict 
secrecy, and their marriage was to be celebrated at Berlin. 

In December last she received a letter importing that her 
younger sister was promised to a Silesian Nobleman. She 
consulted her secret lover, whom she persuaded to believe 
that she had a fortune of 200,000 florins in the year, about 
the presents she should make her sister on her wedding 
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day, and it was agreed that they could not be of less value 
than sixty thousand florins laid out i diamonds; and as she 
wanted to chose, the young man was desired to bring 
200,000 worth from his uncle, a jeweller, whom she said she 
would pay in ready money for what she determined to 
keep. 

The diamonds were brought in the evening and left for 
her inspection until the next day. But when the young man 
called at the appointed time, the servants said their mistress 
was ill, and could see no company before the day after, and 
when the duped lover then returned, he was informed that 
the Baroness with one of the female servants had forty- 
eight hours before left the house; but previously left or- 
ders to declare her ill if inquired after, as she was going to 
the Ursuline Convent to make her devotions. She had in- 
deed been there, but swindled the superior of a brilliant 
cross of the greatest value, which the late empress Maria 
Theresa had given to the statue of a miraculous virgin, 
and the baroness had borrowed it as a pattern to one she in- 
tended to give her sister. 

She had the same day been at her banker’s, and upon 
pretence of buying jewels for her sister’s marriage, ob- 
tained in gold and in bank notes, for bills on Hamburgh, 
100,000 florins more than she had credit for. It has since 
been found out that she had played the same tricks at Ber- 
lin, Dresden, and at Naples. Couriers have been sent every 
where after her, but in vain; the only information obtained is, 
that a lady nearly answering the description, had embarked 
last month at Embden, either for England or for America. 
{tis said, that her desolate and deserted lover is now on 
his way to England; and if he can find her out, intends to 
forgive, and marry her. She is about 25 years of age, 
speaks fluently most European languages, has a fine taste 
for drawing, and plays the piano-forte in exquisite style. 


_— 


—— 


ACCOUNT OF A BURNING ISLAND THAT AROSE OUT OF 
THE SEA. 


AMONG the prodigies of nature. (says Mr. Goree, in 
his account of this island) we may justy reckon a burning 
island which arose from the sea some years ago in the bay 
of Santerini in the Archipelago. What can be more awful 
and astonishing, than to see fire not only break forth from 
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-the bowels of the earth, but also to view it forcing a passage 
through the waters of the sea without being extinguished ! 
Or what can be more tremendous than to behold dreadful 
convulsions raising from the depths of the sea new islands, 
and forming bulwarks, against which the most furious tem- 
pests cannot prevail! That fire pent up in the bowels of the 
earth should produce these wondertul effects, is still less 
surprising than that, when the fire is extinct, these im- 
mense masses of earth should not sink down. again by their 
own weight, but remain firm land, on which cities and 
towns may be built, the ground fertilized, and men and 
cattle supported. These are prodigies that exceed ali that 
is related of Mount Gibel, Vesuvius, and all the other burn- 
ing mountains. 

At first the seamen who discovered this island about 
break of day, being unable to distinguish what it was, im- 
agined it to be some huge wreck ; but when they approached 
nearer and the day began to clear, their fear was inexpres- 
sible, and they returned precipitately, and spread the alarm 
throughout the island of Santerini, that a new-island was 
rising from the bottom of the sea. This was the more 
easily credited, because many of the inhabitants were then 
alive who remembered a new island rising by means of sub- 
terraneous fires between the islands of Nio and Andro, ac- 
companied with earthquakes, violent agitations, and dread- 
ful cracks, and emitting sulphureous exhalations, black 
smoke, and horrid flames, which rose to the height of many 
cubits. The sea was then so troubled that it rose to an im- 
credible height, and overflowed an immense tract of land, 
and it was feared would have involved the whole island.— 
The air was so infected with the nauseous smell that issued 
from the flames, that men and cattle perished by the stench, 
At length, when this island had not above eight or ten 
fathom of water to rise above the surface, the fire was so 
Violent as to open a passage through its bowels, by which 
the waters of the sea rushing in, overcame the fury of the 
flames, and the island remains under water to this dav. 

_ How great, soever the fright of the inhabitants of ‘Sante- 
rini was at the first sight of this new island, a few days af- 
ter, not seeing any appearance eit}#@t Of smoke or fire, some 
of them ventured to approach igf in order to observe more 
particularly the manner of its {@ymation, and not apprehend- 
mg any danger, went on shoréupon it. They found it coms 
posed of high pieces of rogk, and they passed from one 
precipice to another, among -which they met with severak 
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curiosities, particularly a kind of stone which cut like 
bread, and so remarkably resembling it in form, colour and 
consistence, that they could not refrain from tasting it, which 
however soon undeceived them. They likewise found 
plenty of oysters, a rarity seldom to be met with in that 
country by reason of the depth of the sea; and they could 
plainly discover that part of the mass that had been upper- 
most, or had formed the bed at the bottom of the sea, from 
that which had risen from beneath. 

While they were thus employed, they began to perceive 
the island to work and heave under their feet, like a mole 
hill when in motion by the working of amole. It was now 
no time to stay, they hastened to their vessel, and before 
they could embark, the rising of the island was visible to 
the naked eye. It was, however observable, that this mo- 
tion by which the island was increased, was by no means 
equal at all times in all parts: but it sometimes rose in one 
place and subsided in another. The good father saw a rock 
rise out of the sea one day at forty or fifty paces distance 
from the island, and was particularly attentive to it for four 
or five days following, when it sunk again into the sea, and 
totally disappeared. 


TRUE EXAMPLES OF THE INTERPOSLITION OF PROVIDENCE 
IN THE DISCOVERY AND PUNISHMENT OF MURDER. 


A MAN was taken up on suspicion of murder, but 
when brought to the bar, the evidence appeared not strong 
enough to convict him. He pretended to be quite easy 
about the matter, and behaved with great boldness, because 
he knew there was no witness to the fact, for he had really 
committed the murder, and had taken every precaution to 
prevent a discovery: making use of all that care and pru- 
dence which are.-always much sharpened by a sense of guilt, 
though they have hardly ever been known to answer the 
end; some one circumstance being generally overlooked, 
by the permission of Divine Providence, in order to lead 
to a sure, though perhaps distant discovery. Sooner or 
later all sin comes to light. 

When he came upon his trial, the Judge observed in the 
man’s countenance an uneasiness, terror, and confusion, 


‘which all his pretended boldness, and protestations of inno- 
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cence could not hide. This much increased his suspicion, 
and he therefore kept his eye steadily fixed on his face dur- 
ing the whole time. As soon as the last witness was dis- 
missed, the man asked with pretended coolness, if they 
had any more evidence to produce against him. The Judge 
fixed his eyes sternly upon his face, and in a very solemn 
manner asked him this question: Friend, do you not your- 
self know that one could appear against you, whose evi- 
dence would put the matter out of all doubt ?—At this the 
man started, looked extremely terrified, and eagerly cried 
out, “ My Lord, he is not a legal witness, no man can 
speak in his own cause, nor was the wound I gave him half 
so large, as what he, shews against me.” 

The Judge who had a very deep knowledge of human 
nature, presently perceived by the man’s starting, and the 
wildness and terror of his look, that he was the real mur- 
derer, and that in the distraction of a guilty conscience his 
imagination had raised up to his mind the ghost of the mur- 
dered man. The Judge therefore acting upon such a rea- 
sonable supposition talked to the prisoner accordingly.— 
By his farther examination, he soon brought him to confess 
that he had been guilty of the murder for which he was 
now tried; though as was said above, he had made sure of 
being acquitted, because he knew no human witness could be 
brought to appear against him. But the justice of God 
made his own conscience his accuser. After his full con- 
fession of the fact, he was condemned, and hanged in 
chains, at the very place where he declared the murder had 
been committed. At his death he confessed that his guilty 
conscience was so haunted with the crime, that upon his 
trial he verily believed the ghost of the murdered man had 
stood before him with a wound twice as large as that which 
he had given him. 


——_—— 


ACCOUNT OF ANOTHER MURDER. 


A GENTLEMAN in good circumstances was so des- 
perately wicked as to murder his friend, a man in business 
near Bow-Church in Cheapside ; and with such aggravated 
circumstances of malice, revenge, and cruelty, as made it 
impossible for him to expect any mercy, if his crime should 
ever be found out. He therefore made his escape into 
France, where he lived for some years, and began to fancv 
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that he was quite safe ; but God’s thoughts are not as our 
thoughts, and the voice of blood will be heard by Almighty 
vengeance sooner or later. But from the horrors of his 
guilty conscience, which almost every night presented be- 
fore his eyes, whether sleeping or waking, his murdered 
friend, he felt tenfold the punishment which by flight he 
had vainly hoped to escape. 

Alter twenty years residence, or rather wandering abroad 
through most parts of Europe (for his mind was not quiet 
enough to let him live long in the same place) he resolved 
to return back into England. He changed his name, and 
as time and change of climate had altered his person, he 
doubted not but he might in some retired part of the cours 
try, wear out the remainder of his days, and perhaps re- 
cover that peace of mind which he had there left behind 
him. 

But public justice though slow at last overtook him; for 
the very evening that he landed in a wherry at Queen- 
Hithe Stairs, as he was walking up Cheapside in order to 
get into a coach, just in the dusk, and by the very door of 
his murdered friend, he heard a voice cry “ stop him, stop 
him, there he is.”” On this he ran as fast as he was able, 
and soon found himself foilowed by a great mob. He was 
soon overtaken and seized: on which he cried out with ex- 
treme terror, “* 1 confess the fact; I am the man that did 
it.” 

The mob hereupon said, as he had confessed the crime 
they would immediately proceed to execution, and after 
they had made him refund the stolen goods, they would give 
him the discipline of pumping, dragging him through the 
kennel and the like. On this he said he had stolen noth- 
ing, for though he had murdered Mr. L. yet he hadno in- 
tention of robbing his house. 

By this unexpected answer the mob found themselves 
mistaken : for they were pursuing a pick-pocket, and see- 
ing this man run hard, they concluded him to be the pick- 
pocket: and now they were for letting him go as a person 
distracted that knew not what he said. One man however 
who had long lived in that neighbourhood, and heard of the 
murder of Mr.L. so long ago, desired the strange gentleman 
might be examined before a magistrate. He was accord- 
ingly carried before the Lord Mayor, who took his confes- 
sion of the fact for which he was soon after hanged. He 
declared at the gallows that disgraceful as his punishment 
was, yet the day of his execution was the happiest he had 
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known since he committed that horrid, treacherous, and 
inhuman act, the murder of a friend who loved him, and to 
whom he had the highest obligations. 


ACCOUNT OF ANOTHER MURDER. 


IN Leicestershire not far from Lutterworth, lived a 
miller, who having a grudge against a man, had murdered 
him in his mill, and privately buried him in his garden.— 
Not long after he had committed this horrid crime, the 
miller found means to change his place of abode, and set- 
tled in another country a great way off. Here he liveda 
long time, believing that his villainy would never be dis- 
covered; but this hardened wretch did not reflect, that 
though no fellow creature saw him, God did, and that 
though God is patient and long suffering, he seldom fails to 
bring wicked actions to light in this world, and never fails 
to punish them in the next. Twenty years had now passed 
over his head in safety, and he thought he might without 
any danger venture to return to visit some old friends in 
the village where he had formerly lived. All is now safe, 
thought he, and it is impossible the old story should ever 
be brought to light. 

Just at the very time while he was on this visit in his 
native village, by the providence of God, the miller who 
had present possession of the mill, having occasion to dig 
uncommonly deep in his garden, found the body, or rather 
the bones of the murdered man. The neighbours then re- 
collected that about twenty years ago, a man had been miss- 
ing in the parish, and was never heard of after. Some 
likewise recollected who was then owner of the mill, and 
that very miller being now in the parish, they all ran to the 
house where he was, and surrounding it called on him as 
the murderer of the person whose bones had been thus 
providentially discovered. The wretched miller was so 
shocked and confounded with the sudden and general accu- 
sation; and conscience which had slept for twenty years, 
was now so horribly stung, that he soon confessed the fact, 
was tried, found guilty, and executed according to his just 
deserts. 

That the most dreadful crime of murder, hath of late 
years increased in a very deplorable degree in this country, 
is a fact which every man must confess, and which every 
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good man must very bitterly lament. Till this age indeed, 
cruel and bloody actions were so seldom heard of that when 
they happened, they appeared as prodigies, and raised not 
only the astonishment, but the abhorrence of the people. 
Murder is but very lately begun to be common among us. 

For my part I sincerely declare I can discover no more 
than one cause of the horrid evil of which I am complain- 
ing. One indeed perfectly capable of producing every 
mischief, and which hath more than all other causes con- 
tributed to produce and to increase all the evils with which 
the public is at present so extremely afflicted. 

The sensible reader will presently guess what I mean.— 
I mean that general neglect, I fear I may say contempt of 
religion, which hath within these few years, so fatally pre- 
vailed both in Europe and America, till it has reached the 
very lowest ranks of men! It cannot be otherwise, for when 
we think of the solemn threatenings of Almighty God 
against the crime of murder; how is it possible to think 
that a creature who believes that there is a God, should, 
unless he be a fool, or a madman, thus audaciously fly in 
the face of that Awful Being, in whose words we must 
be assured is all truth, and in whose right hand is all 
power. 


EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF A SON WHO WAS TO MAVE 
BEEN HIS FATHER’S EXECUTIONER. 


ON the stone bridge at Ghent, are two brazen statues, 
representing aman ready to cut off the head of another, 
viz. a father and a son, who being both condemned to die, 
the emperor offered a pardon to either of them who would 
become the other’s executioner: after a long contest, the 
father prevailed upon the son to save his own life, by tak- 
ing away his; which the son being forced to consent to, as 
he lifted up his hand to give the fatal blow, the sabre broke, 
or flew out of the handle into the air, which being looked 
upon as a most singular providence, they were both of them 
pardoned. 
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EXTRAORDINARY LAW ESTABLISIIED IN PORTUGAL. 


A PRIVATE person’s making snuff for himself is a 
ef crime punished as surely in Portugal as coining is with us, 
because the king has entirely engrossed the tobacco trade. 
Whoever has not read the celebrated Montesquieu’s trea- 
tise upon the spirit of laws, will be inclined to think it hard 
that a man should be hanged for a little snuff. 


WHAT THEN? 


AS a diligent use of these two words has been beneficial 
to myself, I am convinced, that, if they were properly re- 
garded, they might be equally beneficial to others. 

When I was seventeen years of age, my father died, and 
left my mother, with me and six other children, in great 

f p distress. My aunt, who kept a large inn, offered to take 
me asher chambermaid. As I was lively, well shaped, 
and had a pleasing countenance, some of my friends dis- 
approved my acceptance of this offer. 

An old officer, who had always been my father’s friend, 
heard of it, and sent for me, advising me not to refuse it, 
conditionally, that [ would fortify myself by looking up to 
God for protection. He added, likewise, that he had pre- 
pared a faithful monitor to accompany me at all times, and 
m all places: to which if I paid a due regard, I should be 
preserved from the danger so much dreaded. He then gave 
me, in large capitals, on a card, these two very important 
words, WHAT THEN? enjoining me always to have it 
about me, that, whenever waiters, soldiers, officers, and 
other gentlemen, or their servants flattered me, by com- 
mending my person, discoursing amorously, or making love, 
as itis called, I should steadily reply, What Then? And 
as often as any of them repeated the protestations of love, 
&ce. I should as often repeat, What Then? 

I assured him I should endeavour to follow his advice, 
and accordingly went to my aunt. I soon had many ad- 
mirers ; to whose addresses I always replied, What Then? 

It had the intended effect ; and thus I got rid of many vi- 
cious solicitations, and impertinent lovers, and so preserved 
. my character unsullied. 
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But I was once in very great danger; for a sprightly, 
stnsible, young farmer had gained possession of my heart, 
whose character arid cirteumstances were such, as in all pro- 
bability might make the married state happy; he seemed very 
fond of me, and often professed how he loved me; but 
never proposed marriage. I had, therefore, recourse to my 
faithful monitor, and so repeatedly, that 1 found him alarm- 
ed by it; for, at length, in answer to my question, What 
Then? he replied, I meanto marry you. This he accord- 
ingly did. 1 am now very happily situated; which I attri- 
buie to the constant application to mv monitor. 

This inestimable preservative, | would recommend to all 
young women, especially to those in lower ranks of life, to 
secure them against the various arts of seduction, so fre- 
quently practised to the ruin of the unguarded. Consider 
well these two important words, What Then? pause a while 
—Beware— Resist the temptation. What must be the con- 
sequence of listening to these seducers ?—Ah! What Then? 


SOPHIA. 


EXTRAORDINARY SAGACITY OF SOME FOOLS. 


THE learned Dr. Willis, in his Treatise De Animabus 
Brutorum, yives a remarkable instance of a certain fool, 
who, having been long accustomed to repeat the strokes of 
a clock, near which he lived, with a loud voice, retained 
such strong impressions of it, that on coming afterwards 
to live where there was none, he could exactly distinguish 
the horary distances, and would personate so many strokes 
of a clock, with a loud voice, as often as an hour passed, 
successively increasing the number each hour, according as 
the time required. 

l’rom this he could not be diverted by any sort of busi- 
ness they could set him about, being become in a manne~ 
a natural living clock ; so strongly had custom wrought up- 
on him, in this respect. 

The same gentleman also makes mention of a mere natu- 
ral fool, by name Richard Mosse, whose strange sagacity 
in distinguishing times much exceeded the above instance, 
and cannot be solved by any such customary motions of the 
animal spirits. For he would not only tell the changes of 


_ the moon, the times of eclipses, and at what time Easter 


and Whitsuntide fell, or any other moveable feast whatso- 
ever; but at what time any of them had, or should fall, at 
any distance of years, already past or to come. 
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RINALDO RINALDINI, 
[ Continued from fage 287,} 


—ae 


BOOK IIL. 


RINALDO at length arrived in a pilgrim’s dress at the 
convent of Montamara, where Aurelia was, and desired 
to speak to the abbess. 

‘She is engaged,” said the portress, “ in an audience 
before some commissaries, who are come from Urbina.” 

‘¢ Has any accident thea happened to the good mother,” 
said Rinaldo with a pious sigh. 

‘‘ She is innocently implicatéd in a bad affair with that 
notorious robber Rinaldini. Besides, orders are given that 
till her examination is over no stranger be admitted ;” thus 
saying, the portress, witha pious courtsey, shut the door. 

Rinaldo now walked round the convent, and found the 
walls very high and strong. At length he laid himself 
down near a chapel dedicated to Saint Clair, which stood 
between three high poplars; and reflecting on his situation, 
deliberated what he should do, till at length he fell asleep. 

When he awoke he saw another pilgrim ‘sitting oppo- 
site to him, and apparently engaged in deep thought. On 
Rinaldo giving signs of having awoke, the other pilgrim 
turned round and said : 

“And can you sleep here thus peaceful and unconcerned ?” 
At this Rinaldo was alarmed ; but endeavouring to recover 
himself, asked, “ Is this then so dangerous a place?” 

** Do you imagine it otherwise ?” 

“« What can a poor pilgrim fear!” 

“ A poor pilgrim has nothing to fear, nor indeed he who 
covers his misdeeds with a pilgrim’s dress.” 

Upon this Rinaldo sprang up, fixed his eyes on the other 
pilgrim, and cried out, “ Cinthio !” 

Cinthio. Ha! do you know me at last. 

Rinaldo. How came youhere? 

Cinthio. Not of my own free will, 

Rinaldo. What has happened? 

Cinthio. We are entirely cut to pieces. 

Rinaldo. Is it possible? 
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Cinthio. It is a fact. Surrounded on three sides we 
fought likedesperadoes, and cut down many a brave fellow, 


i but were-so hemmed in, that scarcely half a dozen of uses- 
i caped. 
R:naldo. Forsheaven’s sake where is Rosalia? 
: Cinthio. iknow not. \a. 


Rinaldo. Is Altaverde rescued ? 
Cinthio. I know not where he is. 
Rinaldo. Did you not receive my letter by Alphonso? 
Cinthio. I have notseen him. 
| Rinaldo, sent him to you three days ago. 
ti Cinthio. At that time we were already dispersed. 
Rinaldo. Altaverde with several of our friends are in 
prison at St. Leo. 
Cinthio. ‘Then. he must seriously think of his last hour, 
for we cannot save him. 
Rinaldo. Cinthio, what is to be done? 
Cinthio. Fly as far as possible. Are more of our party 
near? 
Rinaldo. Nero and Nicolo are gone to Rome. 
Cinthio. Have they any fixed place appointed for them? 
Rinaldo. Yes. 
Cinthio. Are you going to Rome yourself? 
4} Rinaldo. Perhaps i am. 

Cirthio. ‘hen tell me where I can fmd you. We will 
go to Calabria. 

Rinaldo. What would you do there? 

Cinthio. I willcollect a new company. Here there is 
nothing more for us to do; and in the woods and mountains 
of Colapria we shall be safer. i 

Rinaldo. And if you are again driven from thence? : 

Cinthio. Then we will go to Sicily. 

Rinaldo, Oh, Cinthio! were it not better to forsake this 
course of life? 

Cinthio. Not till it pleases Fortune to put an end to it — 
You yourself will only continue till the police catches you, 
4 and then adieu to Rinaldini’s head ; Cinthio will stand in 
: your shoes, keep whole countries in alarm, and throw their 
f police into confusion. 

Rinalde. A most enviable lot. 
Cinthio. Do you know a better? To us an impassable 





bar shuts up every other course. That we are now pursu- 
f ing— 
. 5 


| Rinaldo. 1s the worst of all. 
. Cinthia. ‘Then we ought not to have entered upon it. 
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Rinaldo. Ah, Rosalia! : 

Cinthio. Your amours have done ts’ 10 pool! They 
have already brought us into many difficulties, ad will at 
length cost you your head. If any one saw you w andering 
about among chapels and cloisters; he would rather take 
you for a beggar than a man of courages Tell me where I 
can find our friends; for I will go to Rome ; and if you 
should wish to travel through Calabria, | will Rive you a 
letter of protection. 

Rinaldo. Go to Rome if you please; I skall continue 
awhile in this neighbourhood. if I meet with any of our 
friends I will send themto you. I will soon follow you into 
Calabria. 

Cinthio now left him, and Rinaldo went to Corimaldo.— 
Here he unexpectedly fell in wich three of his company, 
whom he immediately sent forward after Cinthio. One of 
them was of opinion Rosalia had taken flight among the 
mountains, and would soon appear, but he could give him 
RO certain information. 

He himself hesitated some time, totally unresolved what 
to do. 

Seeing acrowd of people, he inquired what was the mat- 
ter, and learnt that a suspicious person was about to be 
whipt out of the town with rods. This information he 
listened to with indifference, and was going to the pilgrim’s 
inn, but soon perceived all the streets to be full: and as he 
attempted to crowd through a small square, which was full 
of people, he met the executioner’s procession. 

He involuntarily turned his eyes towards the unfortunate 
victim, and beheld the amazon Florilla, who had once be- 
longed to his band. 

She cast hereyes towards him, recognized him, and with 
a voice of grief cried aloud, “ Oh Rinaldini !” 

On this involuntary exclamation a confused eutcry arose 
of “ Rinaldini! where is he? hold him fast.” 

All was now in commotion ; every one was crying out or 
asking questions, or calling for the guards. The police offi- 
cers broke through the crowd with drawn sabres, and press- 
ed towards the place where Rinaldini actually stood, who 
perceiving he was in the greatest danger of being instantly 
taken up as an unknown stranger, and that he could only 

save himself by some sudden expedient, seized a fellow 
who stood near him, and thrustihg him towards the police- 
efficers, cried, ‘* Hold him fast! ’tis he! ’tis he !” 
The officers of justice instantly surrounded their prisoner, 
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and the people crowded about them, exclaiming with triumph, 
“ Rinaldini! Rinaldini! ” 

Thus they hailoa’d and screamed, so that the poor fellow 
could not say a word; tll at length observing him more 
narrowly, they perceived he was a butcher well known 
throughout the town. 

“ Are you in your senses?” asked he in a trembling 
voice ; “ do you not know me? am I Rinaldini, or am I[ 
not?” 7 

They now burst into a loud laugh ; and beginning to be 
very riotous, cried out, * *lis Giacomo the butcher !” 

The police-officers were enraged, and cried out, “ Here 
is some deception: search the whole town: Rinaldini is 
some where among us.” 

** Search the town,” was now the universal cry, while the 
crowd broke the executioner’s procession into disorder. 

Meanwhile Rinaldini had entered a church, and having 
left his pilgrim’s dress near a confessional and put on a 
false nose, quitted the place in the dress of a peasant, which 
he wore underneath. 

He proceeded without stopping through Paterno ; and, 
notwithstanding his hunger and fatigue, pursued his way 
to Torette, near which, seeing a small house and two girls 
knitting at the door, he approached them, saying: 

“ Can I take up my lodgings with you till early to-mor- 
row morning?” 

“ With us!” repeated the girls with surprize. 

“ Aye with you, if you have no objection.” 

“Surely you know not that you are come to a Jew’s 
house.” 

“ Well! what signifies that!’ 

‘*¢ People of your religion always shun our dwellings.” 

“ In that they do ill. Iam very tired; do not oblige me 
to travel farther, but receive me into your house.” 

The girls seemed confused and looked at each other ; but 
at length one of them replied, “ We are alone at present ; 
our father is gone to Ancona.” 

“ Are you afraid of me?” said Rinaldini. 

“ Ah, no,” replied she, ** but” — 

“ As to propriety be not uneasy ; who should know that 
I am here? besides it gives me a particular pleasure to be 
received into such a house as yours.” 

‘¢ How so?” 

«“ T will buy of you if you have any thing to sell that I 
want. I am not what I appear, and have plenty of mo- 
ney.” 
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“ Well, we will venture upon it; come.in and.take us 
as you find us.” 

Thus saying, they conducted him into a small room, 
where they set before him bread and cheese, wine, figs and 
other fruit. Rinaldo pressed the young women to drink 
with him, and having emptied a couple of bottles, he thus 
addressed them : 

** You seem to be two kind and worthy girls, and I am 
concerned to perceive that you are poor. I will make yqu 
a present and better your circumstances. I am a noble Ve- 
netian who have had an affair of honour with a rival, whom 
I had the misfortune to kill in a duel, and fled in this dis- 
guise in hopes of avoiding pursuit.” 

As he said this he pulled off his false nose, which made 
the girls laugh; he then asked them if they had any clothes 
to sell. 

** We have a couple of suits in the house,” said Rachel, 
who was the elder of the two sisters. 

“The rest,” added Silpa, * my father has taken with 
him.” 

** Shew me what you have,” replied Rinaldo. 

Upon this they hrought out theirstock of clothes, among 
which was an uniform tolerably handsome. This Rinaldo 
chose,. and then they sat down again to table and emptied 
another bottle of wine. 

When the day began to dawn, Rinaldo, having taken a 
light breakfast, dressed himsc#f in his uniform. 

Rachel. Truly now we can easily perceive you are a 
Cavalier. 

Silpa. It fits you exactly. 

Rachel. Indeed you look much better than you did yes- 
terday. 

Silpa. Quite grand. 

Rachel. And by heavens you have a couple of very 
pretty watches. 

Siljpa.e And very handsome rings. 

Rachel. You must be a very rich man. 

Silpa. Who gave you these treasures? 

Rinaldo. These peasant’s clothes I give to you. Here 
is a bill of one hundred sequins payable at Ancona for my 
nights lodging ; and for your entertainment and the uniform 
take these five-and-twenty sequins in ready money: are you 
satisfied ? 

Rachel. Oh, you are too generous; we shall not spend 
so much in a twelve-month. 
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Rinaldo. Adieu, my good girls! think of me when I am 
gone. 

Rachel. That we will. 

Silpa. We shall never forget your kindness. 

Rinaldo. Heaven protect you! 

Upon this he left his quarters, and shunning Ancona, 
went to Poggia, where he bought a horse and immediately 
hastened to the frontiers of the ecclesiastical states. Tera- 
mo, a place in the dominion of the king of Naples, was the 
first where he stopped and took up his abode. 

Having provided himself with clothes at Aquila, he there 
hired a brisk lad named Antonio: and pursuing his travels 
as Count Mandochini, arrived at Naples. 

In this magnificent city he took handsome apartments, 
where he was lodged with worthy people, and had a pros- 
pect of the harbour. 

Here he lived very quietly, read a great deal, thought 
more, wrote verses, composed songs, and sang them to the 
guittar. 

After a time, however, he began to be surprised at this 
uniform mode of life, which induced him to spend more of 
his time abroad, and to visit taverns and coffee-houses, where 
he heard the talk of the day. Sometimes he himself was 
the subject of conversation, and upon these occasions he 
joined in it with perfect confidence. Oncea stranger brought 
news that Rinaldini was taken up at Ferrara and thrown 1n- 
to prison. Thus he heard them talk of him with more plea- 
sure, and felt more secure in his present abode. 

Among the various persons he daily saw at public places, 
he one day observed a man who wore a Corsican uniform 
and was called Captain. ‘This man often sat a whole morn- 
ing taking a dish of chocolate without speaking a word, 
except thanking those who saluted him, but never took the 
smallest part in any conversation except by a nod: and who- 
ever he met, always looked straight forward, being appa- 
rently lost in the profoundest reflection. He was remarked 
by every one, but seemed to observe no one. 

Rinaldo one day approached him with as much caution as 
possible, but could not succeed in inducing him to speak. 
One day, however, he sat closer to him than usual. 

*¢ Sir,” said he, * excuse me making one remark.” 

Captain. Upon me? 

Rinaldo. Upon you: every one observes you : 

Captain. That is possible. 

Rinaldo. Perhaps you wish it? 





Captain. 
Rinaldo. 
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It never occurred to my thoughts. 
Perhaps some secret cause of affliction preys 


upon your mind? 


Captain. 
Rinaldo. 
silent? 
Captain. 
Rinaldo. 
Captain. 
Rinaldo. 
Captain. 
pany. 
Rinaldo. 
Captain. 
Rinaldo. 
Captain. 
Rinaldo. 
Captain. 
Rinaldo. 


philosopher. 


Captain. 


If so I know nothing of it. 
Or, perhaps some embarrassment makes you 


I am not embarrassed. 

Cares, perhaps, oppress you? 

I have no cares. 

You go into company and— 

I am always alone, even in the largest com- 


That is very bad. 

What can be better ? 

Communication renders men happy. 

Not always. 

Conversation secures us against ennui. 

With that I am unacquainted. 

Then you are very enviable, and must be a great | 


Any one that will, may be a philosopher ; and 


happy he, who is ! 


Rinaldo. 
Captain. 


Your last assertion I believe, but not the first. 
That depends on you. In matters of belief 


men are not so very accurate, and the more they deceive 
themselves the happier they are. 


Rinaldo. 
Captain. 
Rinaldo. 
Captain. 
again. 
Rinaldo. 


Self-deception is a dream. 

It is well for those who dream happily. 

And when they awake— ? 

They wish even for their dream’s sake to dream 


And thus the disappointment of their wish ren- 


ders them unhappy. 


Captai Ne 
wise. 
Rinaldo. 
Captain. 
Rinaldo. 
Captain. 
Rinaldo. 
ness, so— 
Captain. 


It depends on every man to be happy or other- 


Every man is happy who seriously resolves to be so. 


Are you so? 

Iam. 

Then you are a most enviabie mortal. 
So I think. 


But as every man has his own ideas of happi- 


So you wish to know what are mine !—they 


are somewhat out of the circle of this world. 


Rinaldo. 
Captain, 


I understand you not. 
I am convinced of it—in general men under- 
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stand one another very ill, and these misundefstandinys 
help to make out conversation in society, which would oth- 
erwise be as uniform and tedious as a choir of Carthusian 
monks. ‘The best communication is between souls and spi- 
rits. ; 

Rinaldo. Are you acquainted then with the world of 
spirits ? 

Captain. Yes. 

Rinaldo. How? 

Captain. As well as I know you. 

Rinaldo, Know me? I donot even know myself. 

Captain. Oh, yes, in one respect, at least, certainly. 

Rmaido. Do you know then who I am? 

Captain. Yes, I say I do know you. 

Rinaldo. Yet I rig: saw you till I came to Naples. 

Captain. 1 know it, I also first saw you here ; neverthe- 
less | know you. 

Rinaldo. Then you are a sorcerer, who told you who 
Iam? 

Captain. My wisdom. 

Rinaldo. Then you can see what is secret. 

Captains And why not? 

Rinaldo. You converse then with spirits? 

Captain. 1am now conversing with a man who, I hope, 
has reformed himself. 

As he said this he arose, paid his small account, and 
went ; but Rinaldo had not the courage to follow him. 

It may easily be imagined Rinaldo was not a little em- 
barrassed, and though he had so long wished to become 
acquainted with this singular character, he now regretted 
he had ever spoken to him. Thus do men continually pant 
for the accomplishment of objects which often make more 
painful discoveries than they conceived were possible. 

This man, said Rinaldo to himself, knows who I am: 
the discovery of my name is in the power of this singular 
being. Who can this strange mortal be, who does not con- 
sider human society as having any thing in common with 
him? Ah, he shall come to an explanation with me, or I 
will annihilate this enemy to my repose. 

Rinaldo frequented the Curso and other puble places for 
several days in search of this dreadful sage, and often re- 
turned to the coffee-house where he had daily seen him, but 
without success, which gave him no small uneasiness. 

He was already deliberating whether he should quit Na- 
ples, when one morning he met with his redoubted Corsi- 
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can at the Promenade on the harhour. He was sitting on 
a seat placed before a statue against the pedestal of which 
he leaned, with his eyes turned towards heaven, and his 
hands lying folded together as though he was pouring forth 
his whole soul in a prayer to the Almighty. 

Rinaldo placed himself opposite to him, but ventured not 
to disturb this celestial exstacy. After awhile be began 
from time totime to cough, and at last to hum the air of 
a melody then much admired. The captain, however, did 
not stir, but appeared wholly lost in a divine reverie. 

At length, tired of waiting, Rinaldo, with trembling 
steps, walked up to him, placed himself at his side, and 
laying his hand on his shoulder, said with a half sigh ol 
suppressed emotion : 

‘* Captain, I rejoice to see you again.” 

The captain cast his eyes downwards, turned his head, 
beheld the person who saluted him, and asked : 

** What do you see above you?” 

Rinaldo. A pure blue ether. 

Captain. The picture of an unspotted soul. The em- 
blem of a pure spirit. This etherial essence pours through 
the eyes into the heart. This is the centre of every true 
enjoyment that exists within us or without us. There we 
make them our own; it is a present to us from heaven.— 
What are the gaudiest flowers to this azure sea of brilliant 
purity? He that casts his anchor there is moored in the 
safest of harbours. 

Rinaldo. Your reflections are both grand and beautiful, 
and I ought to reproach myself for having interrupted you 
in such elevated thoughts. But pardon the impatience I felt 
to speak with you. 

Captain. Your confusion is greater than your impatience, 
confess only that you fear me. You have nothing to fear, 
I am no inquisitor, no custom-house inspector, nor criminal 
judge, yet those are the people you have to fear. 

Rinaldo. Have you not mistaken me for some other per- 
son! 

Captain. No. 

Rinaldo. Then tell me my name. 

Captain. It costs money. 

Rinaldo. Where? 

Captain. To every police. It might be sold like a jewel 


were a man in want. 


_ Rinaldo. Captain, language there is which becomes an 
insult when meant seriously. 
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Captain. 1 know it. 

Rinaldo. In one word then, who am I? 

Capiain. In one word, you are Rinaldini. 

Rinudo. Who told you so? 

Captain. 1 know it. 

Rinaido. Are you certain? 

Captain. As certain as of my own existence. 

Rinaldo. Adieu! 

Captain. Where are you going? 

Rinaldo. To the harbour, to see if any ship is ready to 
sail and will take me on board. 

Captain. Why would you leave Naples and fly from the 
tranquillity that here surrounds you? 

Rinaldo. Because I fear you. 

Captain. When a man like you fears there must be some 
cause ior fear. Your fate interests me, and I will give vou 
a proof of it, which will make you perfectly secure. But 
let me not find you again in your old career, or your friend 
will be changed to an enemy. 

The sound of trumpets now announced the approach of 
the troops who were on guard at the castle and in the port, 
which broke off their conversation. The whole company 
of officers appeared and gathered round Rinaldo and the 
captain, having met them in public company before; the 
oflicers saluted chem and entered into conversation, in which 
Rinaldo joined with a beating heart. They asked the cap- 
tain various questions, and at length an inquisitive young 
lieutenant said to him, 

** Do you know, Captain, that in all companies every one 
is puzziing his wits about vou; you are the chief talk of 
the dav.” 

“Oh,” replied the Captain, “I will tell you a much more 
important piece of intelligence. You are puzzling your- 
selves in vain aboutme. Do you know that the famous Ri- 
naldini is among you here in Naples ” 

Rivaldo was thunderstruck ; the officers looked at each 
other with astonishment, and a general silence prevailed 
‘throughout the company. 

The Captain took out his snuff box, offered every one a 
pinch, and turning round as he put it in his pocket, walked 
towards the port; no one, however, detained him, but they 
all kept their eyes upon him, and asked one another, ‘* Who 
can this man be ?” 

Rinaldo now recovered breath, and as soon as the captait’ 
was out of sight, said: 
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“* What do you think of it, gentlemen? Has not this sin- 
gular man, whom no one knows, clearly given us to under- 
stand who he is ?” ( 

‘“‘ By Heaven!” they all exclaimed, “ he himself is Ri- 
naldini.” , 

“ That too is my opinion,” replied Rinaldini, with per- 
fect indifference. 

‘‘ He is gone,” said one, and another proposed to pur- 
sue him ; but an old Colonel addressed them thus : 

“We are no sbirri.* It is the business of the magistrates 
to secure the person of Rinaldini ; and even if this unknown 
stranger is really he, he must know how far he can venture 
to discover himself without sacrificing his security! mean- 
while we will keep a watchful eye upon him. Yet I must 
frankly confess, that his conduct, as far as I have hitherto 
observed, appears to me not altogether to agree with that 
of a man in his perfect senses ; and perhaps it is an effect 
of his madness, to imagine himself to be the dreaded rob- 
ber: are there not similar instances of disturbed imagina- 
tion? We must also be cautious, and I recommend to you, 
gentlemen, to keep silence on this affair. We will first ob- 
serve this stranger more narrowly, and then determine how 
we will act towards him.” 

This speech met with general approbation, and the com- 
pany adjourned to a coffee-house to take ices. 

Rinaldo was now in a state of great uneasiness, and knew 
not what to do, nor could he form any opinion as to this 
man, who seemed so ready to sacrifice him, whose conduct 
was so unaccountable, and whose warning still echoed in 
his ears. 

He sought for him, however, every where in vain, for 
he had totally vanished from Naples. His discovery now 
was the general topic of conversation, and came to be more 
particularly investigated. The officers gave a deposition 
of what they had seen and heard, and the police sent out 
runners in search of him. Yet all these exertions were in 
vain. ‘The report was now converted into a certainty, that 
this singular man was Rinaldini; every one told anecdotes 
of him, or rejoiced that he had seen him; while the true 
Rinaldini escaped all suspicion. Such is indeed the 
common course of human affairs. We talk of that as at a 
distance which is close to us, run after phantoms, and neg- 
lect what really exists. 

— 





* Police officers. 
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At length the public attention was directed to other ob- 


jects, which put an end to the reports of the appearance of 


Rinaldini, who was now thought of no more. 

One evening, about a month after this incident, as Ri- 
naldo was sitting in his chamber, playing on his guittar, 
and composing a new song, the door opened and a beautiful 
girl entered, sayin 

** Do I find Count Mandochini here? 

Rinaldo. 1am he. 

Girl. Ihave a letter to deliver you; it comes from the 
hands of a beautiful woman. 

Rinaldo. Most surely; for I receive it from yours, 

it was as follows: 

** As little as you seem to have observed one in whom you 
have excited a lively interest, so much has she observed 
you. If you are not indifferent to seeing her, inform the 
bearer of these lines where you can meet her.” 

Rinaldo. Do you know the lady? 

Girl. Yam in her service. 

Rinaldo. Who is she? 

Girl. _ A lady of: quality. 

Rinaldo. Are you very serious! 

Girl. Most certainly ; her name cannot interest you un- 
til she interests vou herself. She will then tell it you, and 
it will sound more pleasing in your ear than if | were to 
name her. 

Rinaldo, And yet you have a very pleasing voice. 

Girl. My parents have brought me up to be a singer. 

Rinaldo. Aha! but your mistress, am I to call her mis- 
tress or miss? 

Girl. As you please. Iam not to tell you whether she 
is married or unmarried. 

Rinaldo. She is pretty you say? 

Girl. It depends on your taste whether you think her 
pretty or not. 

Rinaldo. She is a woman of quality? 

Girl. If you married her you would not degrade yourself. 

Rinaldo. 1s she rich? 

Girl’ Youare doubtless rich yourself, since you make 
that inquiry. But why all these ceremonies. Willyou see 
her or not? 

Rinaldo. Where can I see her? 

Girl. ‘To-morrow morning at mass, at San Lorenzo.— 
She will be dressed in a green gown and black veil, with a 
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gold chain round her waist, and a nosegay of orange flow- 
ers ather bosom. Will you come? 

Kinaido. 1 will. 

The girl now departed ; but Rinaldo was not long left to 
his retlections before the door again opened, and a man wrap- 
ped up ima red cloak entered. 

‘* Rinaldo,” said he, “ the message you have received is 
of no avail. You must not go to-morrow to San Lorenzo 
to meet the lady who is so desirous of seeing you.” 

“* Let me know,” said Rinaldo, “ who you:are, if you 
mean | should follow your advice.” 

Upon this the stranger took off a mask, and opening his 
cloak, Rinaldo recognized the Corsican captain. He start- 
ed back with surprize, and was about to speak, when the 
captain thus addressed him. 

** May you not safely follow the advice of a man who has 
sacrificed himself for you, and procured you the security 
and repose you enjoy at Naples? 

Having thus spoken he left the room. 

Rinaldo lay awake half the night, and awoke earlier than 
usual, but did not keep his appointment at San Lorenzo. 

At the approach of evening the girl returned and said, 
“ You have broken your word. Why did you not come?” 

Rinaldo. 1 am mistrustful. 

Girl. Your mistrust is very ill-placed. 

Rinaldo. 1 will not come till I know the name of the la- 
dy | am to meet. 

Girl. Do not give yourself cause to regrée that which 
others would so eagerly pantfor. You have only to see her. 
If she pleases you, she will herself tell you her name. To- 
morrow she will herself be at mass. Good night. =° 

Soon after the girl was gone, the captain again appeared. 

*“ You must not go to San Lorenzo,” said he. 

Rinaldo. My worthy friend, I am not a child to follow 
you blindfold. If you would influence my conduct you 
must assign reasons. 

Captain. For that I cannot blame you, but you must rely 
upon my word, and not form with a stranger an acquaintance 
which will be of no avail. 

Rinaldo. As yet you are yourself unknown to me. 

Captain. But you shall know me. 

Rinaldo. Where? 


Captain. At Portici. But to San Lorenzo you must not 


Thus saying the Captain departed. Rinaldo remained in 
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profound reflection. When morning came he was still un- 
resolved. At length, though sometimes inclined to keep his 
appointment, he determined to break it. 

In the evening the beautiful messenger again returned, and 
sileatly curtsying, delivered him a letter to the tollowing 
effect : 

* For the last time I ask a favour of you which you can- . 
not refuse me, if you are a Cavalier and possess the least 
principle of politeness. 

“ AURELIA.” 

When Rinaldo observed this signature, he gave the girl 
three sequins, and half beside himself exclaimed : 

«© Teli the lady that [ will come as surely as I exist. No 
envious fury shall prevent my keeping this appointment, 
even should [—” 

*“* Enough,” cried the Captain, “ none of these oaths, 
which you will never perform !” 

I will perform them.” 

Be tranquil.” 

No power in the world—” 

The police are not without runners.” 

Rinaldo was now alarmed, and looked for the girl, but 
perceived she had quitted the room. He then threw him- 
self into a chair. 

Captain. You are always proud and inf@hctable, but re- 
member that you no longer command, and must therefore 
obey. 

Rinaldo. Who gave you power to command me. 

Captain. Who obliges me to save you at my own peril? 

Rinaldo. That obligation is imposed on you by yourself. 

Captain. Ungrateful man! will you quarrel with your 
friend, for so precarious a possession as a woman, and of- 
fend him to embrace a shadow? Besides, what can you 
expect from her? be it ever so exquisite ’tis but love. In us 
women but love themselves ; we are their looking glass, in 
which they admire their own reflection. 

Rinaldo. You are a woman hater. 

Captain. But I am your friend. 

Rinaldo. Then you would not keep me from speaking to 
them. 

Captain. You are your own master; but I absolutely 
forbid it. 

Rinaldo. Wf you wish for my compliance, assign some 
reason. 

Captain. I am no prophet; but the consequences will 
justify me. I see farther than you. My power— 
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Rinaldo. Your power !—Give me a proof of it. 

Captain. ‘That you shall have—rise and follow me to 
Portici. ; 

Rinaldo. Give me the proof here. 

Captian. Art thou, the once courageous hero of the 
night, become atimid boy ? Go break your sabre and take a 
wooden sword. Isce through you. Now I permit yon to 
see this woman. Learn to know her and then also know 
me. Adieu. 

Rinaldo passed a very uneasy night, and hastened in the 
morning, at the appointed hour, to San Lorenzo ; but did 
not meet Aurelia. At length, however, he perceived her 
messenger, who giving him a wink, he followed her, and 
having quitted the church, she said, ‘* My mistress desired 
me to make her excuses. It was impossible for her tu keep 
her appointment to-day; but she requests you will follow 
me. I will conduct you to her.” 

Rinaldo, without further reflection, followed her out of 
town, to a charming spot, where an elegant house stood in 
the middle of a garden. On entering she conducted him 
through « beautiful hall, on the ground floor, to a chamber, 
where all the jalousies were down. ‘Through this pleasing 
obscurity she conducted him to a smaller apartment, which 
was still more Sepechre. “‘ Here,said the girl, as she 
shewed him in, * you will find the lady.” He immediately 
perceived a female figure on a sofa, whom he approached, 
and throwing himself on his knees, seized her hand which 
he covered with kisses and exclaimed, 

* Oh, Aurelia, what a happy moment !” 

“* Happy ?—truly happy,” replied a soft female voice. 

Rinaldo. Happier than I ever hoped to be. 

Aurelia. And yet you were so irresolute. 

Rinaldo. 1 knew not that it was Aurelia. 

Aurelia. How! 

Rinaldo. She whose image I shall eternally bear in my 
heart. 

Aurelia. Count, you— 

Rinaldo. ‘Thus are the most ambitious of my hopes un- 
expectedly realized. 

Aurelia. And have you—? 

Rinaido. Oh Aurelia, My lite! 

Aurelia. I fear— 

Rinaldo. What can she fear whom I adore. 

Aurelia, That which I have reason to fear, 

Rinaldo. And what is that? 
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Aurelia. That some misunderstanding has deceived you. 

Rinaldo. How! 

Aurelia. You speak to me as though we were old ac- 
quaintance, and to my knowledge— 

Rinaldo. That voice-—-By Heavens—-no, you are not 
Aurelia. 

Aurelia. Tam Aurelia, but cannot be the Aurelia you 
mean. 

Rinaldo. Yes, my imagination has indeed deceived me. 
You are not Aurelia Rovezzo. 

Aurelia. Alas! Tamnot. Ah! good Count, how much 
I wish I were. Ihave seen you and observed you. Alas! 
with too much pleasure ;-—and now I fear my admiration 
is turned to love. Now I am compelled to wish I had ne- 
ver beheld you. Oh leave me to the torment you have 
caused, and pay your homage to your beloved Aurelia? 

Rinaldo. And shall this obscurity which surrounds us, 
never give piace to day-light. 

Aurelia. Of what importance can it be to you to see the 
face of a woman to whom you are so indifferent? continue 
for my sake to be a friend to a stranger who now desires to 
be sofor ever. Your Aurelia—- 

Rinaldo. Ah! I shall never see her more. 

Aurelia. No! 

kinaldo. How could my imagination so widely deceive 
me? My Aurelia languished in a convent, and I have no 
claim upon her affections. 

Aurelia. 1 compassionate you-——but let us put an end to 
this interview. We have both enjoyed a pleasing dream : 
at the moment of our separation we shall awake: the re- 
membrance, howev er, will be left us. 

Rinaldo. Vf the dream is past let us change it to reality. 
Permit me to behold the face from which such charming 
words proceed. The sound of your harmonious voice— 

4urelia. Uf it be realiy so, it may compensate your stay. 
None but a lover shall see my face. Spare me the shame 
which the step I have taken causes, and now enough of our 
adventure! Adieu, Count. 

Rinaldo. You are very cruel, 

Aurelia, Of that you at least have no right to complain. 

Rinaldo. Permit me for once to behold your beauteous 
eyes. 

Aurelia. You have no claim to see them. 

Rinaldo. Oh, charming stranger! The celestial harmony 
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of your voice roots me to the ground. Do a’ you please, 
but I cannot quit this spot. 

Aurelia. Be not indiscreet. 

Rinaldo. I cannot go—I know not what thus overpow- 
ers me. 

Aurelia. Curiosity. 

Rinaido. No, no. 

Aurelia. Caprice. 

Rinaldo. No, ’tis more powerful than either; I cannot 

but pay my homage to this beauteous stranger. 

Aurelia. With a divided heart. 

Rinaldo. Llove Aurelia Rovezzo as my sister, but shall 
never possess her! 
Aurelia. And do you, therefore, reckon on possessing 
me? 

Rinaldo. Now I am able to go. 

Aurelia. Then go. 

Rinaldo. You have formed a bad opinion of me. 

Aurelia, That I will not say: but how will your contin- 
uing here benefit either of us? 

Rinaido. What harm can arise from my paying you my 
homage? 

Aurelia. Oh, Count, Iam not so vain as you perhaps 


imagine. This imprudent step—but I have already contess- 
ed to you my motives. 


Rinaldo. " Are you then entirely free ? 

Aureta. As yet I am. 

Rinaldo. So am I. 

Here a pause ensued; after which Rinaldo kissed the 
hand of his fair incognita, and gently pressing it, felt hers 
gently pressing his. Aurelia sighed; and her sigh was re- 
peated by Rinaldo. 

Rinaldo. How happy might we be, both equally free and 
unrestrained ! 

Aurelia. Count, I beg of you to leave me. You have 
brought me into a situation in which I ought not to be. 

At length, however, the door opened. ‘The lovers start- 
ed, and looking up beheld the Corsican captain. 

“1 can have no doubt,” said he, “ of what has passed, 
and | wish it may only give two persons cause of repen- 
tance.’ 

The lady covered her face with her hands, when the cap- 
tain turning towards her, quietly took them away, and said, 
** You have torn yourself from me, and given yourself up 
to this man; may he feel all the good and evil of being be- 
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loved by you! I renounce you, and demand nothing back 
but the ring I gave you as the pledge of my fidelity. 

Upon this she silently took the ring from her finger and 
returned it. As the captain received it he added, ‘ This 
house and garden you will this day leave ;” then quitting the 
apartment, he shut the door. 

‘** How shall I understand all this?” said Rinaldo with 
embarrassment. 

“I will explain it,” said she, “ when we meet again,” 

‘* When and where will that be?” 

‘* My maid will come for you as soon as I can see you.” 

Rinaldo now arose to depart, when Aurelia fell upon his 
neck, kissed him with ardour, and taking her ring from 
her finger which she put on his, 

‘“*} call this ring,” said she, ‘tas I now may you, mine.” 

Rinaido. Oh, you know not, nor can you imagine, how 
dear this happy moment may perhaps cost me ! 

Aurelia. thas no price. Lhave givenit you. The Cor- 
sican will not fight you. 

Rinaldo. That is not what I fear. 

Aurelia. What then can you fear? 

Rinaldo. We is master of my most important secret. 

Aurelia. Fear nothing, he is no traitor. I have been 
false to him, and yet fear nothing from him, Had he acted 
to me as I have to him, I would infallibly have plunged a 
dagger in his heart. I love without bounds, but if | am 
betrayed, blood must flow as sure as F exist, 

Rinaldo. You are a most dangerous person! 

Aurelia. Notto you, if you love me. To him who is 
the object of my choice I shall ever be faithful. ‘The cap- 
tain | never chose or loved. Fortune alone united me to 
him, and I have at length found an opportunity of break- 

ing my chains. But you I love, and give myself up to you 
entirely. Oh, love me as IL love you, so shall we both be 
extremely happy. 

Rinaldo at length departed and returned home like one 
inadream. He now feared a visit from the captain, but 
received none. ‘Three days passed, yet he neither saw the 

captain nor heard from his beloved inamorata. 

On the fourth day, as he walked with pensive step beside 
the harbour, some cannon announced the arrival of a ship, 
whose boat presently put off and landed passengers. Rinal- 
do walked towards the strangers and the sailors and por- 
ters who accompanied them, when he was suddenly seized 
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from behind, and on turning round Rosalia, in man’s clothes, 
threw herself into his arms. 

Surprize and terror made Rinaldo silent; but Rosalia 
burst into tears and exclaimed, ‘*God be thanked! I have at 
last found you !” 

To avoid observation Rinaldo returned home, whither the 
two boxes Rosalia had brought were carried also, 

Rinaldo sent his servant out, shut the door, and when 
Rosalia had recovered herself, she related to him the fol- 
lowing incidents : 

“© On that dreadful day when we were surrounded on all 
sides, I had the good fortune to escape _I fled to the moun- 
tains and came at length to Avezzo, where a worthy old 
woman received me. Grief and fear now affected me so 
deeply, that I was taken ill and miscarried. The strength 
of my constitution, however, overcame my illness; and as 
soon as I recovered I went to Leghorn, where I took shi 
for Naples, where I had a strong hope I should find you. 
Thanks to the Holy Virgin, I have succeeded—tIn these 
boxes I have brought as much of your buried treasures as I 
could find in the Appenine mountains, and I rejoice hearti- 
ly that I am enabled to restore them to their owner.” 

Rinaldo tenderly embraced her, thanked her for her fi- 
delity, and instantly resolved to quit Naples as soon as pos- 
sible, 

‘* Now my dear girl, I am both rich and happy,” ex- 
claimed he aloud ;3tand so shall you be also.” 

Fatigued with her voyage, Rosalia had lain down to re- 
pose, when the beautiful girl from Rinaldo’s fair inamorata 
entered with the following letter : 

** She who sincerely loves you—she whom you must no 
longer call Aurelia, but your own tender Olympia, wishes 
to enjoy the happiness of seeing you at her house; the 
girl will conduct you to her.” 

Rinaldo reflected a moment, and at length resolved to 
accompany the girl in order to avoid giving his tender sig- 
nora, whose revengeful spirit he well knew, the smallest 
suspicion. 

As I am about to quit Naples'so soon, said he to himself, 
I may atleast see her once more, as it will probably be the 
last time. 

Thus he accompanied the messenger of love to a beauti- 
ful house scarcely a hundred paces from his own residence : 
she received him in the most ardent manner, but Rinaldo 
assumed a considerable degree of coldness. 
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Olympia. Is it thus you return my passion? 

Rinaldo. It is four days since I have had the pleasure of 
seeing the beauteous Olympia. 

Olympia. To me they have seemed an eternity. 

Rinaldo. ‘\ndeed! 

Olympia. Oh, speak not thus; I might never have seen 
you more. 

Rinalde. And why not? 

Olympia. You shall hear—from this time there is not an 
hour ot my life but L devote to you. Ungrateful man, if 
you did but know whatI have done! 

Rinaldo. May 1 know it? 

Olympia. What do you imagine? 

Rinaldo. Nothing; and therefore I would know what it 
is I have done which you estimate so high, My Olympia 
will also pardon me it I— 

Olympia. Not aword more. This coldness is mispla- 
ced, where love and happiness expect you. I can bear a 
man’s ill-humour if I love him as I love you; but this cold- 
ness J cannot bear; I know not what claims I have on you, 
and I must confess the manner in which you now speak to 
me offends me. Now defend yourself. 

Rinaldo. 1 wait first for Olympia’s defence. 

Olympia. Indeed! 

Rinaldo. Mine shall immediately follow hers, 

Olympia. How artful! 

Rinaldo. Four whole days! 

Olympia. Speak not of days, when love is our only con- 
cern, nor tax my feelings by the striking of the clock.— 
That which endures for ever cannot be counted by measures 
of time—lI insist on hearing your defence. 

Rinaldo. And Jon yours; for my right and the,offence 
I have received are of longer date. 

Olympia. Are you really offended? 

Rinaldo. Wf I were not I must be indifferent to you- 

Olympia. Willyou not permit me to conceal my secret? 

Rinaldo. No. 

Olympia. Have you no secrets from me? 

Rinaldo. That question shall be answered at a future 
time. 

Olympia. Justso shall my question be resolved. 

Rinaldo. ‘This concealment increases my suspicion. 

Olympia. What suspicion can you harbour? 

Rinaldo. Those whicha lover harbours from whose sight 
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his beloved has hid herself for some moments—I talk not 
of four whole days. 

Olympia. ”Tis connected with another history, and must 
be concealed. 

Rinaldo. Now then I am satisfied. 

Olympia. Oh! why that bitter laugh? Alas, I under- 
stand you too well! 

Rinaldo. 1am glad of it. 

Olympia. Wo not provoke me to extremes. 

Rinaido. What would you do? 

Olympia. For you I have— 

Rinaldo. Was all you have done of your own free will 
or not? 

Olympia. Alas! it was. But you know what I have sa- 
crificed to this passion. 

Rinaldo. Wf it can be compensated by gold— 

Olympia. Ah, wretch that I am! [ love you, and you 
would pay me with gold! ‘Take from me all I have, make 
me as poor as a beggar, I will follow you barefoot :—and 
were you yourself to become poor I w ould steal for you.— 
Yes, for you I would be carried to the scaffold, and rejoice 
that I and not you were to be the victim! If you talk thus 
you must measure my passion by. your own sordid stand- 
ard. 

As she said this she threw herself with vehement emotion 
upon a sofa; and Rinaldo silently paced to and fro across 
the chamber. 

Olympia’s maid now came in, and having set out a table 
with a cold collation and some fruit and wine, left the 
room. 

After a long pause Olympia asked, “* Will your lordship 
please to eat!” 

“* With all my heart,” replied Rinaldo. Upon this, with- 
out speaking another word, chairs were placed, and they 
sat down and ate. Olympia then filled a glass, and taking 
it in her hand, said in a tender tone, *“ To our recon- 
ciliation !” 

Rinaldo. Vf Olympia will confess herself in the wrong, 
and that she has unjustly offended me by what she last 
said? 

Olympia. 1 will do every thing you wish—I love you so 
very dearly—Be it so. Now nota word further on that 
subject. 

Rinaldo. But the four days must first | be explained. 

Olympia. I could not till to day receive you decently. 
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On the very day when I parted from you so happy, I quitted 
the house which the captain had taken from me, spent my 
time in a miserable habitation, and was not settled in this 
apartment till to-day. 

Rinaldo. The place where thou wast present would have 
been the temple of love ; why was I not admitted there? 

Olympia. Iwas ashamed to receive you in an apartment 
and part of the town— 

Rinaldo. Where you were yourself? if you were in 
want of any thing, why did you not—? 

Olympia, Of that not a word. 

Rinaids. Did you live at the expence of the captain or 
not? 

Olympia. I some measure. 

Rinaldo. You are not a Neapolitan ? 

Olympia. Lam a Genoese of a noble birth. 

Rinaldo. And yet live here ¢ 

Olympia. Had youheard my history you would know the 
cause. 

Rinaldo. 1 will hear it now. 

Olympia. As soon as you have rendered yourself worthy 
of my confidence. 

Rinaldo. What do you know of the captain? 

Glympia. hat he is a singular mysterious man, full of 
secrets, and priding himself on his great wisdom. 

Rinaldo. And have you no proofs that he really posses- 
ses it? 

Olympia. Some. 

Rinaldo. Whit are they ? 

Olympia. am afraid to discover them to you. 

Riu: _ was about torcply, when aman w ho was muffled 
up came without ceremony into the room; walked up to 
iim, and delivered’ him a letter. Olympia beheld this 
silent personage with an eye of suspense, while he took 
from the table a glass of wine, which he drank, and then 
silently quitted the room. 

Rinaldint opened the letter, which contained these words : 

* Rinaldini 1s in danger.” 

Then tore the paper in small pieces, and sprang up from 
the table 

“ In God's name, Count,” said Olympia, in the utmost 
anxiety, *“ what is the matter?” 

Rinaldo took his sword, kissed her hand, and said, 
“ To-morrow, my dear Olympia, you shall see me again ; 
and thea hurried to thedoor. Upon which Olympia sprang 
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up, embraced him, and begged him to stay; but he kissed 
her with ardour, and said in a tender voice, “* be calm, we 
shall meet again to morrow.” He then tore himself away, 
quitted the room, ran down stairs and hastened home, where 
he had scarcely arrived before the same person who had just 
delivered him the letter entered. They looked at each 
other a considerable time without speaking, till at length Ri- 
naldo broke silence and said, 

«« Captain, I understand your hint.” 

«“ What the devil!” said the other, “I never have been 
captain yet. But we have known each other when you 
were captain.” Thus saying he took off a mask, and dis- 
covered himself to be his old companion Ludovico. 

Rinaldo pressed his hand and said, 

‘* Whence came you, my brave youth ?” 

“ That Iwill tell you,” replied the other; “ but first give 
me something to drink, for 1 am extremely thirsty. 

Rinaldo now brought out some bottles of wine, and Lu- 
dovico related the following incidents : 

“ The last time we were attacked, when you were not 
with us, the artillery played upon us more heavily than it 
ever had before ; and a terrible slau ghter was the conse- 
quence. I came by circuitous paths from one town to an- 
other as secretly as possible, till L arrived here, when I 
found a relation, whom justice has in like manner driven 
from place to place, and who has introduced me to a set 
of tellows, that would steal the devil’s nose from his face 
if he had one. They are mutually bound to each other, 
and I was received into the gang. Thus I earn my living 
by various ways and means. I saw you a few weeks ago, 
and beheld you with great surprize, but was perfectly sure 
you were the same person as had been our brave captain. 
Thunder and lightning! thought I, how comes he here? I 
would have asked you yourself, but it was open day light, 
and we are not fond of she ‘wing ourselves by day ; for the 
sbirri have hawk’s eyes. You were gone immed liately ; ; but 
I knew not where you lived, and since then I never could 
meet with you. I began to think you were over the hills 
and far away, when I unexpectedly met you one night with 
a girl of my acquaintance.” 

Rinaldo. How? Doyou knowthe girl? 

Ludovico. Know her? yes by Heavens. 

Rinaido. Who is she? 

Ludovico. Oh, you must know that well enough, since 
y ou were in her company. 
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Rinaldo. 1 know her but slightly. 

Ludovico. She is now in the service of the lady at whose 
house I found you. 

Rinaldo. know that, and if you know nothing more, 
you are no wiser than myself. 

Ludovico. Enough. But I know she is very good na- 
tured, 

Rinaldo. That I know not. 

Ludovico. Then 1 know more of her than you. She is 
exactly like her mistress. 

Rinaldo. How? Sigaora Olympia was— 

Ludovico. Oh Heavens! You are neither the first nor 
last of her friends, but now it is dangerous. Seeing this I 
thought it my duty to warn you, and wrote the letter which 
1 brought to you myself. Iam glad you attended to it, 
for let me be shivered if prince della Torre will put up 
with a joke or an insult. He has given many a man his 
quietus when he least expected it. 

Rinaldo. But how comes the prince in question? 

Ludovico. In the most natural way in the world. He is 
the friend of the lady you were visiting, and is most cur- 
sediy jealous. 

Rinaldo. Ludovico, I can scarcely believe this. 

Ludovico. Never again call me comrade if [ tell you a 
lie. I must know something of him, as I have received his 
pay for a whole month, and might perhaps have had his 
orders to give you your dose. That, however, I would 
never have done, devil take me if I would, had I been re- 
duced to beggary or even burnt upon the rack. 

Rinaldo. he lady, however, cannot long have been 
acquainted with the prince? 

Ludovico. These four days. 

Rinaldo. That is possible. 

Ludovico. ’Visa fact. That is not her own apartment 
where you saw her to-day. But perhaps you keep her ? 

Rinaldo. By no means. Ihave only known her these 
five days. 

Ludovico. Then you do not know her yet. Nordo I 
think you would in five times five years. She is a cursed 
artful woman. She has served a certain captain too a pret- 
ty trick. 

Rinaldo. Do you know this captain? 

Ludovico. Yes. 

se And who is he? 

Ludovi That is known only to the devil. 
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Rinaldo. Then you do not know him? ais 
Ludovico. Oh yes! I know a good deal of him. 
inaldo. As for example? 
_ Lrdovico. He is privately the good friend of every fel- 
low like mein Naples. They all hang upon him like links 
of achain. He is now in the monastery of the Benedic- 
tines with a great apparatus. 1 know not what scheme he is 
upon. 

Rinaldo. What apparatus? 

Ludovico. He calls up spirits: 

Rinaldo. Real Spirits? ; 

Ludovico. ‘That is best known to him and the devil. I 
have not been there. 

Rinaldo. Ludovico, we are still good friends? 

Ludovico. Thunder and lightning! do you doubt me? 

Rinaldo. Then in confidence, | am not without my com- 
pany. , 

Ludovico. That may be. But the rogues are certainly 
not here. 

Rinaldo. In Calabria. 

Luawvico. That may be: There is something to do 
there. J 

Rinaldo. A fine country for us! Cinthio commands itt 
my absence. 

Ludovicz. Thunder and lightning! I must go there. 

Rinaldo. I will give you money: 

Ludovico. Bravo! And I will take half a dozen good 
fellows with me, who willnever give in. Curse me! this 
is a bad life we lead here. Little money and little to eat ; 
and then a noise and parade about every trifle, as if it were 
of the greatest comsequence ; the sbirri always at our heels, 
and the gallows before our eyes: ’Tis a wretched life! here 
is my hand. I will go to Calabria. 

Rinaldo. Very good! I will give you money for your 
travelling expenses. 

Ludovico. But tell me what you do here? 

Rinaldo. 1 am recruiting: 

Ludovico. Leave that business to me: I am better ac- 
quainted with the kind of people here that will answer our 
purpose. 

_ Rinaldo. Well, get every one you can. Cinthio is wait- 
ing for recruits. 

Ludovico. He shall have them. 

Rinaldo. And now a word in confidence. Should not 
the Captain— 
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Ludovico. He shall know it. 

Rinaldo. ¥do not mean that. 

Ludovico. What then? 

Rinaldo. 1 am thinking whether he may not, perhaps, by 
fair words be removed to Calabria. 

Ludovico. ‘That can hardly be. He lives here among 
connexions of too high rank. 

Rinaldo, But think of it. 

Rosalia now awoke; which Rinaldo perceiving opened 
the door of the cabinet where she was, and called her out.— 
Ludovico was astonished at beholding her, but told her he 
rejoiced to see her again in good health, and whispered in 
Rinaldo’s ear, “ Signora Olympia is prettier.” 

Rinaldo smiled, gave him some money, and put an end 
to the visit. Ludovico, however, asked Rosalia several 
questions relative to her escape ; and having emptied his 
glass and promised to come again soon, went away half 
drunk. 


[70 be Continued.] 


a 


A POLITE ROBBERY ON THE HIGHWAY. 


MONS. DU VALL, who had been a French footman, 
and was much admired by the ladies, but had now turned 
highwayman, in company with four others of the same profes- 
sion, overtook a coach on Turnham-green, in England, which 
they had beset over-night, having intelligence that there was 
a booty of four hundred pounds in it. 

In the coach were a knight, his lady, and only one maid- 
servant, who perceiving five horsemen making up to them, 
presently imagined they were beset; and they were con- 
firmed in their opinion, by seeing them whisper to one an- 
other, and riding backwards and forward. But as there 
was no way of escaping, the lady, to shew she was not 
afraid, and to insinuate she had nothing to lose, takes a fla- 
gellet out of her pocket and plays. 

Du Vall, who amongst his accomplishments of dancing, 
singing, &c. delighted in that instrument, takes the hint, and 
tuning his own flagellet excellently well, approaches the side 
of the coach in that posture ; and addressing himself to the 
knight, Sir, says he, your lady plays charmingly; and I 
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doubt not but that she dances as well: will you please to 
walk out of the coach, and let me have the honour to dance 
one minuet with her on the green? The knight replied, I 
dare not deny any thing to one of your quality and good na- 
ture; you seem a gentleman, and your request is very rea- 
sonable ; and ordered the footman to open the door. Du 
Vall leaped lightly off his horse, and handed the lady out 
of the coach. 

They danced ; and though in boots and riding dress, Du 
Vall performed wonders, both in footing and singing— 
And when the dancing was over, he handed the lady into 
the coach again: but stopped the knight as he followed his 
lady, telling him, he had forgot to pay the music. No, I 
have not, replies the knight: and putting his hand under 
the seat of the coach, pulls out a hundred pounds bag, and 
delivers it to him. Du Vall took it with a good grace, and 
courteously answered, Sir, you are liberal, and shall have 
no cause to repent your being so: this liberality of yours 
shall excuse you the other 300l. and civilly took his leave. 


—— 
CURIOUS MEMORANDUMS. 
Origin of the word Dun. 


DUNNY, in the provincial dialect of several countries, 
signifies deaf; to dun, then, perhaps, may mean, to deaf- 
en with importunate demands. Some derive it from the 
word donnez, which signifies give; but the true original 
meaning of the word owes its birth to one Joe Dun, a fa- 
mous bailiff of the town of Lincoln, in England, sO e€X- 
tremely active and dextrous in his business, that it became 
a proverb, when a man refused to pay, “ why do you net 
Dun him ?” that is, why do you not set Dun to arrest him? 
Hence it became a cant word, and is now as old as since 


the days of Henry VII. 
Voltaire’s Prayer. 


NOT unto men, but unto thee, the God of all beings, 
of all worlds, and of all ages, do I address myself. If fee- 
ble creatures, lost in the immensity, and imperceptible to 
the rest of the universe, may presume to ask of thee any 
thing: of these, who hast given all; of thee, whose decrees 
are as unchangeable as they are eternal—condescend to 
look in pity on the errers which are inseparable from our 
nature, and let them not be to us the ground of calamities. 
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Thou hast not given us hearts to hate one another, nor 
hands to cut one another’s throats. Grant that we may 
mutually assist one another to support the burden of a 
paintul and transitary life. Let not the little differen- 
ces between the yestments that cover our feeble bodies, be- 
tween our defective languages, between our ridiculous cus- 
toms, between our many imperfect laws, between our ma- 
ny foolish opinions, between our several conditions, so un- 
equal in aur eyes, and so equal in thine; let not the ma- 
ny little distinctions that denote the several classes of atoms 
called men, be signals of hatred and persecution. May 
those who light up wax-tapers at noon-day to celebrate thee, 
bear with those who are content with the light of the sun 
thou hast placed in the firmament. Let not those who, ta 
tell us we must love thee, cover their robe with white linen, 
hold in detestaiion those who tell us the same thing in a 
cloak of black woollen. May it be the same to adore thee 
in a jargon formed from an ancient language or in a jargon 
more modern. May those whose vesture is dyed with red 
or with purple, who ule over a small parcel of a small 
heap of mud of this earth, and who possess some rounded 
bits of a certain metal, enjoy without pride what they call 
grandeur and riches; and may others behold them without 
envy; for thou knowest that in these vanities there is noth- 
ing to be proud of. May all men remember that they are 
brethren: May they abhor the tyranny that is exercised 
over the mind, as they execrate the violence that takes by 
force the fruit of labour and peaceful industry. If the 
scourge of war is necessary, let us not hate, let us not de- 
vour one another in the midst of peace; but let us employ 
our momentary existence in blessing, equally in a thousand 
languages, from China to California, thy goodness, which 
has given us this momentary existence. 


On the power of imagination. 


IN the year 1785, Elijah Branes of Bucks County in 
Pennsylvania, assisted by his people, working in harvest, 
killed a rattle snake ; and soon after having occasion to go 
home, took up by mistake his son’s jacket and put it on ; the 
son was a stripling, and both their jackets were made out 
of the same cloth The old man being warm, did not but- 
ton the jacket until he got to the house, then he found it 
much too little for him ; he instantly conceived the’ idea, 
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that he had been imperceptibly bitten by the rattle snake, 
and swelled from the effects of the poison ; he grew suddenly 
very ill, and was put to bed. ‘The people about him were 
very much alarmed, and sent fortwo or three physicians, 
one of whom poured down his throat a pint of melted lard, 
another gave him a dose of wild plantain, and the third, 
made him drink hoar-hound tea made yery strong. Notwith- 
standing all, he grew worse, and was to appearance on the 
verge of dissolution, when his son came home, with the 
old gentleman’s jacket hanging like a bag about him. The 
whole mystery was at once unravelled, and poor Elijah 
Branes, notwithstanding hig drenches of hogs-fat, plantain, 
avd hoar-hound, was well in an instant, 






I 
. 


CURIOUS DISCOVERY AT THE NORTH POLE, 


The following letter from Captain Wyatt, of the ship Whale, 
to his friend in London, dated Leith, Fuly 24, 1786, will 
doubtless afford pleasing entertainment to our readers. 


















Dear Sir, 


UPON our passage to the northward we made Hackluyt's 
Headland, in Spitzenbergen, on the 28th May last. We 
then ran N. N. W. ten leagues, then N. ten leagues, then 
N. N, E. and afterwards N. havinga fine southerly wind, 
for the mildness of the weather and openness of the sea 
induced me to go as far to the northward as possible ; but 
to my great surprize, in lat. 87 deg. north we found no ice. 
I therefore determined to go to the north pole, well knowing 
the discovery of a passage of that importance, if success- 
ful, would more than indemnify me for the voyage; and, 
as the ship was my own, I could therefore stand to the loss. 
In lat. 89 degrees north we were alarmed with a rumbling 
noise like thunder at a distance. As there was but little 
wind southerly, the small sails were taken in and the cour- 
ses hauled up and furled ; but we still kept our course to 
the northward under top-sails, and the noise increased the 
farther N. we got. When the noise became excessively 
loud, we discovered something like an ice-hill about three 
leagues off ; the sailors called out land ; we therefore sound- 
ed in sixty fathoms, and constantly kept the lead going af- 
’ terwards. When we were a league off the anchor was let 
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go in ten fathoms of water. The shore seemed to be of 
easy ascent, but was white, and glittered very much, and it 
extended all round circularly like a coast. Having got so 
far | was determined to make my observations, and there- 
fore directed the boat to be hoisted out and proper provi- 
sions to be taken in her, and blankets to cover us if neces- 
sary, for it was very cold. We ascended the hill, which 
was of some height; but what was my astonishment when 
I reached its summit to behold, as it were, the elements 
at war ; something issuing out to the northward quite white, 
and flying upwards with prodigious force. A few chrys- 
talized substances, like glass, fell near me, which were hex- 
agonal, and refracted the light. Upon tasting it I found 
it was nitre. Icollected some, and put it into acut glass 
smelling-bottle, and for some time aftertit continued to 
shine in the dark. From this I shall endeavour to account 
for the aurora borealis. The particles emitting light, I own, 
surprized me a little, although I knew that some diamonds 
have the property of imbibing the sun’s rays and shining 
in the dark. I had not been long at the top of the hill be- 
fore a dreadful eruption issued forth, which proved to me 
there was a volcano that threw out nitre at the north pole. 
Being apprehensive of the most fatal consequences, I made 
haste back to the boat and returned on board the ship. The 
cable was immediately cut, and we made sail to the south- 
ward, which an air of wind from the northward enabled us 
todo. I was now convinced of the impracticability of pass- 
ing the north pole, and that, according to many, the north 
pole is frimum frigidum. My expedition may prove of use, 
and whatI saw, suggested togme the following remarks : 
ist. As the mouth of the volcano may be at least a de- 
gree in diameter, the nitre must be forced to a prodigious 
height, and the centrifugal force of the earth’s diurnal mo- 
tion must send it towards the equator, where meeting with 
a similar column from the southward, they unite and pass 
on, and being dissolved in their descent, mix with watery 
vapour at the top of the lower atmosphere, which being con- 
densed by the nitre, falls in rain, or is turned to snow, and, 
intercepted in its course by the Cordilleras, or the Andes, 
and other high mountains. 

2d. On the top of the atmosphere there constantly floats 
a nitrous vapour which condenses the exhalations of the 
earth and sea, and occasions rain and snow. Nowif it was 
not for a perpetual supply, the nitrous vapour must in time 
oe exhausted. From a degree square of the sea is exhaled 
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daily, thirty-three millions of tons of water, and it must re- 
quire a vast deal of nitre to condense into rain or snow the 
watry vapour arising from such an exhalation. 

3d. A greater portion of nitrous vapour descending in one 
place than in another, must occasion local frosts and snows. 

4th. The aurora borealis may be accounted for from it. 
The prismatic particles of chrystalized nitre being forci- 
bly driven in a body to the southward, and, descending 
different ways at once, may exhibit, at night, in clear wea- 
ther, the luminous appearance, and the.disappearance is when 
the nitre being partly dissolved by the atmosphere, ceases 
to be lucid and to emit light. 

5th. There is, no doubt, a similar volcano of nitreat the 
south pole, and an aurora australis, which would be seen 
were there sufficient land to attract and imbibe the watry 
vapour; for at present the thickness of the atmosphere to 
the southward prevents its being discovered. 

I continued my course to the southward with a fine breeze 
and brought to in lat. 80 deg. north, which is a good fish- 
ing latitude ; here we were fortunate enough to take three 
fish, with which we returned safe to this port. I request 
you will be pleased to solicit the parliamentary reward for 
me, for having passed certain latitudes, and you will greatly 
oblige your faithful and obedient servant, 

JAMES WYATT. 


HEROIC EXPLOIT OF TWO WOMEN IN NEW ENGLAND, 


ON the 15th of March, 1697, the savages made a des- 
cent on the town of Haverhill, in the state of Massachu- 
setts, murdering and captivating thirty-nine persons, and 
burning six houses; In one of the houses was Hannah 
Dusten, who had lain in about a week, attended by her 
nurse, Mary Neff, and seven children besides her new-born 
infant. As soon as the alarm was given, the husband, who 
was abroad, hastened home, and sending away the seven 
children (from two to seventeen years old) towards a garri- 
soned house, he went in and told his wife of her danger ; 
the Indians were by that time so near, that despairing to do 
her any service, he hastened after his children on horseback, 
resolving that he would take up that which in this extremity 
he should find his affection most set upon, and leave the rest 
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to the care of Divine Providence. When he overtook his 
childreti; such was the agony of paternal affection, that he 
could not distinguish any one from the others ; he therefore 
resolved to live or‘die with all. A party of Indians came 

with him and fired ; he returned the fire, and kept inthe 
rear of his children, who walked at the pace of a child of 
five years old, until by the signal care of Providence, he 
brought them all to a Fars of safety. 

In the mean time the Indians attacked the house. The 
nurse, in attempting to escape with the infant, fell into their 
hands. Finding the woman in bed, they forced her to rise, 
and after they had rifled the house and burnt it, they car- 
ried off the two women to Pennicook, and in their way 
dashed the infant againsta tree, and killed it. ‘Fhe two wo- 
men, with a youth who had been taken some time betore 
from Worcester, were placed in an Indian family, with 
whom they resided some weeks; after which, as they were 
carrying them to a rendezvous of Indians, where they told 
them they should be stripped and run the gauntlet, one of 
the women took up a resolution to imitate the action of 
Jacl upon Sisera. The company of Indians was twelve, 
viz. two men, three women, and seven children ; they were 
all sleeping round a fire. Mrs. Dusten communicated her in- 
tentions to her nurse and the English youth, and all having 
furnished themselves with the hatchets of the Indians, struck 
such blows upon their heads, as to to kill ten of the twelve. 
One of the Indian women, though wounded, made her es- 
cape, as did one of the boys, whom they intended to bring 
away with them. They took off the ten scalps, and got safe 
home, where they received fifty pounds out of the public 
treasury, besides many presents from private friends. | A- 
mong others, Colonel Nicholson, then governor of Mary- 
land, sent them a very generous token of his favour. 





i 


A VERY EXTRAORDINAY DUEL BETWEEN A MAN OF DIs- 
TINCTION AND A DOG IN THE YEAR 1371, IN PRESENCE 
OF KING CHARLES THE FIFTH OF FRANCE, 


A Gentleman of the court was supposed to have murder- 
ed another, who had been missing for some days. This 
suspicion arose from the mute testimony of the absent per- 
son’s dog, a large Irish greyhound, who with uncommon 
rage attacked this supposed murderer wherever he met him. 
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Ashe was a gentleman, and a man of very nice honour 
(though by the way he had really murdered the man) he 
could not bear lying under so dishonourable a suspicion, and 
therefore applied to the king for leave to justify his innocence 
by single combat with the said dog. The king, being a 
great lover of justice, granted his suit, ordered the lists to 
be made ready, appointed the time and named the weapons. 
The gentleman was to have an offensive club in his hand, the 
dog a defensive tub to resort to occasionally. The Irish 
greyhound willingly met his inviter at the time and place 
appointed; for it has always been observable of that parti- 
cular breed, that they have an uncommon alacrity at single 
combat. They fought; the dog prevaiied, and almost kill- 
ed the honourable gentleman, who had the honour to confess 
his gvilt, and of being hanged for it in a very few days. 


FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF GAMING, 


HENRY CHENY,_ Baron of Teddington, in the 
county of Bedford, was haunted with the humour of gaming, 
and all the concomitants that attended it, viz. to be very 
jolly after a lucky sitting, and dejected and sour when the 
dice ran against him. He being, in France, had the honor 
of playing with Henry II. king of that country; of whom, 
at one lucky throw, he won a diamond of great value, and 
the king asked him how he could have sustained the damage 
if he had lost the cast? he said, I have as many sheep in Kent, 
as the tails and wool being sold, would purchase a better 
diamond than this. 

Nero, the Roman emperor, who had no virtue at hand, 
nor vice or vanity to seek: among the rest of his prodigali- 
ties and profusions, was addicted to gaming, and that he 
might act like himself, at once made astake of four hundred 
thousand sesterces upon every spot of the die. 

The Chinese are excessively addicted to gaming, and 
have as many sorts of games as the Europeans. Chess, 
back-gammon, Irish, tick-tack, hazard, passage, &c. and 
will not only play deep, but when they have been so unfor- 
tunate to lose all they have in lands, money, goods and clothes, 
they will stake their wives and children, which are detained 
by the winner till the proprietor can redeem them. 

A. strange itch of gaming possesses all the Italians from 
the highest to the lowest, by which many considerable fami- 

vou. 1. [46] 
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lies have been reduced from plentiful fortunes to beg their 
bread; but that does not equal another extravagance that is 
common among the meaner sort, who having lost all they 
have, will at last stake themselves against so many dollars 
as the market goes at for the price of slaves, and if they 
lose, are sold by the winner to the gallies to slave out their 
lives at the oar, under a rigorous and cruel discipline. 

Adam Stackman, a gardener in Alsatia, having received 
his wages, and thrown it away at dice, which would have 
been the subsistence of his family till he could have got 
more ; the loss of his money, and seeing his children cry about 
him for victuals, so distempered his mind, that taking advan- 
tage of his wife’s absence, he cut the throats of his three 
children, and was attempting to hang himself, but that his 
wife coming in, and being affrighted at the sight of so barba- 
rous a tragedy, made a lamentable outcry, and fell down 
dead upon the spot, which alarming the neighbours, the 
male factor was seized, and sentenced by law to die a cruel 
death. 

Johannes Gonzago having lost a considerable sum of mo- 
ney at dice, and his son Alexander standing by, and shewing 
his dislike of his father’s extravagance, the old man said to 
the standers by, that Alexander the Great, hearing his fa- 
ther Philip of Macedon had won a great fight, was very mel- 
ancholy upon the notice of it, for fear there should be no- 
thing left for him to conquer; but my son Alexander is of 
another humour, and grieves and afflicts himself at my loss, 
for fear there should be nothing left for him to throw away 
in some other vanity. 

An old ruined gamester, in hopes to make a bubble or 
prey of a young gentleman, that came to town with his poc- 
kets full of money, took him to a gaming-house, and there 
to encourage him to play, shewed him several topping sparks 
that were born to no fortune, who by play had purchased 
great estates, and lived in pomp and splendour, by success in 
shaking their elbows. You shew me, says the young ger- 
tleman, the winncrs, but I pray what is become of the los- 
ers? To which the old prig making no reply, a third per- 
son over-hearing their discourse, told the young gentleman, 
that since the other was silent and confounded with shame 
at the question, he would oblige him with an answer ; many 
of the losers (said he) taking the highway to repair their 
losses, have been hanged ; others are gone to sea to earn 
their bread ; some of them have taken up the trade of being 
bullies to bawdy-houses ; others that have not hid them- 
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selves as servants under a livery, are begging or mumping 
about the streets, or starving in jail for debt, where vou 
will be e’er long, if you follow that rascal’s counsel. The 
punishment (says the young gentleman) is fit for the sin, 
when men possessed with great sums of their own money, 
will play the fool to make it another man’s; and if this be 
the humour of the town, I will return again into the country 
and spend my estate among my neighbours and tenants, 
where you, Sir, speaking to the gentleman that dealt so plain- 
ly with him, shall be very welcome. 


——— 


WONDERFUL APPLE-TREE OF GERA. 


NEAR Gera, a city of Voightland in Germany, there is 
an apple-tree, which usually bears apples like them of Bos- 
toff; but on Christmas night there are both flowers and 
fruits seen on it. It is the opinion of the vulgar, that this 
tree has subsisted since the birth of Christ; that it has 
blossomed and borne fruit every year ; and that God, by a 
particular favour, has preserved it to the present age. 


—_— 


PRODIGIOUS SIGNS. 


IN 1550, the persecution waxing hot in Scotland against 
the protestants, many prodigious signs were observed, says A. 
B. Spotwood. Acumet like a fiery broom or besom, flamed 
the whole months of November, December, and January ; 
great rivers in the midst of winter were dried up, and in 
summer swelled so high, that divers villages were therewith 
drowned, and numbers of cattle feeding in the low grounds 
were carried into the sea; whales of an huge bigness were 
cast up in divers parts of the river Forth; hailstones as 
big as pigeons eggs fell in many places, which destroyed 
abundance of corn: and, which was most terrible, a fiery 
dragon was seen flying near the earth, and vomiting out fire 
both day and night, which continued a long time, and 
so affrighted the people, that they were fain to watch their 
houses and cornyards continually, for fear they should have 
been burned. About which time the queen mother of Scot- 
land having received aid from France, forced the protestants 
for awhile to retire towards the Highlands, whereupon she 
scoffingly said, Where is now their God? my God is stron- 
ger than theirs, even in Fife ; but her boasting lasted not long, 
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for within a few days 600 protestants beat above 4000 
French and Scots. This same queen Mother, when some 
English and Scots attempted to take Leith by storm, and 

many of them were slain, because the scaling ladders were 

too short, beholding the slaughter from Edinburgh castle, , 
she burst forth intoa great laughter, saying, Now will I ‘ 
go to mass, and praise God for what mine eyes have seen; 

And when the French had stripped the slain, and laid the 

naked bodies along the walk, the queen looking on: them, 
jeeringly said, Yonder are the fairest tapestries that ever 

mine eyes beheld. I wish that all the fields which are be- 

tween Leith and this place, were all strewed with the same 

stuff: But her joy was very short, for presently after a fire 

kindled in Leith, which burned up all her store houses and 
provisions for her army, and the queen Mother for grief fell 

sick and died, 
























THE MOST PLEASING 





SORT OF REVENGE. 






IN a war between the French and Spaniards in Flanders, 
a soldier being ill-treated by a general officer, and struck 
several times with a cane, said coolly that the officer should 
soon repent of it. A short time after, the same officer 
commissioned the colonel of the trenches to send him out 
a bold fellow, who for a reward would undertake a danger- 
ous piece of work. The soldier mentioned offered his ser- 
vice ; and taking with him thirty of his comrades, perform- 
ed the work with success. The officer highly commended ‘ 
him, and gave him a hundred pistoles, the reward promis- 
ed. The soldier after distributing them among his com- 
rades, turned to the officer and said, “ I am, Sir, the sol- 
dier you abused fifteen days ago, and T told you that you 
would repent it.” The officer melted into tears, threw his 
arms around the soldier’s neck, begged his pardon, and 
gave him a commission that yery day, 























—_— 


AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE, 











THE following accident (and perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary of the kind, that ever happened in this part of the 
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country) befel a lad in the tenth year of his age—second 
son to Capt. William Cowce, of Western, im the county of 
Worcester. 
On the 9th day of April, 1786, about sum-set, Captain 
Cowce’s three oldest children, viz. a daughter, and two 
sons, were at his barn, taking care of his cattle ;, the young- 
est son was on the hay mow, about six feet high, and slid 
down in haste from off the mow ; there being at the same 
time a large wooden hay-hook, sticking lightly in the mow, 
which dropped down with the sharp end up, on which the 
lad came, which entered his body, in the following most 
shocking manner, viz. into the scrotum, or purse between 
the two testicles, until it met the os pubis, or share bone, 
towards the right groin, between the peritoneum, and mus- 
cles of the abdomen, up to the short ribs—then entered the 
trunk of the body, and came out between two ribs, one 
inch and a half below the shoulder blade, and near the 
back-bone, on the mght side—only the sharp end came 
through the skin, between the ribs, the hook turned back 
into the trunk of the body ; this circumstance was not dis- 
covered, until two or three days after he received the hurt ; 
the child, after he had fallen, cried out, he had killed him- 
self! His brother and sister took him up in their arms, to 
carry him to the house, with the hook remaining in his bo- 
dy; they carried him about seven or eight rods, and were 
met by their parents; the father immediately drew out the 
hook, by the same way it went in, and it is supposed, with 
the hook part towards the bowels, as some of his intestines 
were wounded, and no external skin broken by drawing 
back the hook—though the handle was more than one inch 
diameter, three feet and seven inches long; one half of the 
length of the hook part was broken off, before the accident 
happened, and left in a rough and shattered situation. On 
the 12th of April, the 3d day after the accident, his excre- 
ments came out of the wound in his scrotum: about the 20th 
a large tumor broke a little above the os pubis, on his belly ; 
and there were five broken successively—at three of them, 
the excrements came out, and forty-two large worms made 
their way out of these ulcers. In about four weeks, the 
lower wound, where the hook first entered, was healed.— 
In eight weeks, the discharge of excrements, by these ul- 
cers, began to abate, and in the tenth week entirely stopped. 
The genital parts, and urinary passages were not wounded, 
and the seventeenth week, he was entirely well, sound, and 
remains as sprightly:and active as any !ad, and feels no man- 
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ner of indisposition or debility, from the above described ac- 
cident. It may be further observed, that there was a small 
discharge of excrement, once in three or four days, the 
natural way, but very small; and it was often noticed, that 
what he eat or drank, came out at the ulcers in fifteen mi- 
nutes after; and glysters would run at the lower wound, 
when administered. 

The above narrative, the public may depend on, is not 
exaggerated in any one circumstance. 


EUGENE ARAM, 


[Concluded from page 73. 


PERMIT me, next, my lord, to observe a little upon the 
bones which have been discovered. It is said, which per- 
haps is saying very far, that these are the skeleton of a man. 
It is possible indeed it may; but is there any certain crite- 
rion, which incontestibly distinguishes the sex in human 
bones? Let it be considered, my lord, whether the ascer- 
taining of this point ought not to precede any attempt to 
identity them. 

‘* The place of their depositum too claims much more 
attention than is commonly bestowed upon it; for, of all 
places in the world, none could have mentioned any one, 
wherein there was greater certainty of finding human bones, 
than a hermitage, except he should point out a church- 
yard; hermitages, in time past, being not only places of 
religious retirement, but of burial too. And it has scarce, 
or never been heard of, but that every cell now known con- 
tains, or contained those relics of humanity ; some mutilated 
and some entire. Ido not inform, but give me leave to re- 
mind your lordship, that here sat solitary sanctity, and here 
the hermit, or the anchoress, hoped that repose for their 
bones, when dead, they here enjoyed when living. 

** All the while, my lord, I am sensible this is known to 
your lordship, and many in this court, better than to me. 
But it seems necessary to my case that others, who have not 
at all, perhaps, adverted to things of this nature, and may 
have concern in my trial, should be made acquainted with 
it. Suffer me then, my lord, to produce a few of many 
evidences, that these cells were used as repositories of the 
dead, and to enumerate a few in which human bones have 
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been found, as it happened in this question; lest, to some, 
that accident might seem extraordinary, and, consequently, 
occasion prejudice. 

1. “ The bones, as was supposed, of the Saxon St. Du- 
britus, were discovered buried in his cell at Guy’s cliff, near 
Warwick, as appears from the authority of Sir William 
Dugdale. 

2. “ The bones, thought to be those of the anchoress 
Rosia, were but lately discovered in a cell at Royston, en- 
tire, fair, and undecayed, though they must have lain inter- 
red for several centuries, as is proved by Dr. Stukely. 

3. “ But my own county, nay, almost this neighbour- 
hood, supplies another instance, for in January, 1747, were 
found, by Mr. Stovin, accompanied by a reverend gentle- 
man, the bones, in part, of some recluse, in the cell at 
Lindholm, near Hatfield. They were believed to be those 
of William of Lindholm, a hermit, who had long made 
this cave his habitation. 

4. “In February, 1744, part of Wooburn-abbey being 
pulled down, a large portion of a corpse appeared, even 
with the flesh on, and which bore cutting with a knife ; 
though it is certain that this had lain above 200 years, and 
how much longer is doubtful, for this abbey was founded 
in 1145, and dissolved in 1538 or 9. 

“ What would have been said, what believed, if this had 
been an accident to the bones in question? 

“« Farther, my lord, it is not yet out of living memory, 
that a little distance from Knaresborough, in a field, part of 
the manor of the worthy and patriotic baronet who does that 
borough the honor to represent it in parliament, were found, 
in digging for gravel, not one human skeleton only, but 
five or six, deposited side by side, with each an urn placed 
at its head, as your lordship knows was usual in ancient 
interments. 

“ About the same time, and in another field, almost 
close to this borough, was discovered also, in searching for 
gravel, another human skeleton; but the piety of the same 
worthy gentleman ordered both pits to be filled up again, 
commendably unwilling to disturb the dead. 

** Is the invention of these bones forgotten, then, or in- 
dustriously concealed, that the discovery of those in ques- 
tion may appear the more singular and extraordinary ? 
whereas, in fact, there is nothing extraordinary in it. My 
lord, almost every place conceals such remains. In fields, 
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in hills, in highway sides, in commons, lie frequent and 
unsuspected bones. And our present allotments for rest for 
the departed are but of some centuries. 

** Another particular seems not to claim a little of your 
lordship’s notice, and that of the gentlemen of the jury; 
which is, that perhaps no example occurs of more than one 
skeleton being found in one cell ; and in the cell in question 
was found but one ; agreeable, in this, to the peculiarity of 
every other known cell in Britain, Not the invention of 
one skeleton, but of two, would have appeared suspicious 
and uncommon, 

* But it seems another skeleton has been discovered by 
some labourer, which was full as confidentially averred to 
be Clark’s as this. My lord, must some of the living, if it 
promotes some interest, be made answerable for all the 
bones that earth has concealed, and chance exposed? and 
might not a place where bones lay be mentioned by a person 
by chance, as well as found by a labourer by chance? or is 
it more criminal accidentally to name where bones lie, than 
accidentally to find where they lie‘ 

** Here too is a human skull produced, which is fractured, 
but was this the cause, or was it the consequence of death? 
was it owing to violence, or was it the effect of natural 
decay ? if it was violence, was that violence before or after 
death? My lord, in May, 1732, the remains of Wilham, 
lord archbishop of this province, were taken up, by per- 
mission, in this cathedral, and the bones of the skull were 
found broken ; yet certainly he died by no violence offered 
to him alive that could occasion that fracture there. 

** Let it be considered, my lord, that upon the dissolution 
of religious houses, and the commencement of the reforma- 
tion, the ravages of those times affected both the living and 
the dead. In search after imaginary treasures, coffins were 
broken open, graves and vaults dug open, monuments ran- 
sacked, and shrines demolished; and it ceased about the 
beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth. I entreat your 
lordship, suffer not the violences, the depredations, and the 
iniquities of those times, to be imputed to this. 

‘* Moreover, what gentleman here is ignorant that 
Knaresborough had a castle; which, though now a ruin, 
was once considerable both for its strength and garrison? 
All know it was vigorously besieged by the arms of the 
parliament ; at which siege, in sallies, conflicts, flights, 
pursuits, many fell in all the places round it, and where 
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they fell were buried; for every place, my lord, is burial 
earth in war; and many, questioniess, of these, yet unkuown, 
whose bones futurity shall discover. 

“{ hope; with all imaginable submission, that what has 
been said will not be thought impe ‘tinent to this indicement; 
and that it will be far from the wisdom, the learning, and 
the integrity of this place, to impute to the living what zeal 
in its fury may have done; what nature may have taken off, 
and piety interred; or what war alone may have destroyed, 
alone deposited. 

“ As to the circumstances that have been raked together, 
I have nothing to observe, but that all circumstances what 
ever are precarious, and have been bat too frequently fouad 
lamentably fallible; even the strongest have failed. They 
may rise to the utmost degree of probability, yet they are 
but probabitity still Why need I name to your lordship the 
two Harrisons recorded by Dr. Howel, who both suftered 
upon circumstances, because of the sudden disappearance 
of their lodger, whe was in credit, had contracted debts, 
borrowed money, and went off unseen, and returned a great 
many years after their execution? © Why name the intricate 
affair of Jacques du Moulin, under king Charles [1- related 
by a gentleman who was counsel for the crown? and why 
the unhappy Coleman, who suffered innocent, though con- 
victed upon positive evidence, and whose children*perished 
for want, because the world uncharitably believed the father 
guilty? Why mention the perjury of Smith, incautiously 
admitted king’s evidence ; who, to s¢reen himself, equally 
accused Faircloth and Loveday of the murder of Dun; the 
first of whom, in 1749, was executed at Winchester; and 
Loveday was about to suffer at Reading, had not Smith 
been proved perjured, to the satisfaction of the court, by 
the surgeon of Gosport hospital? 

“ Now, my lord, having endeavoured to shew that the 
whole of this process is altogether repugnant to every part 
of my life; that it is inconsistent with my condition of 
health about that time; that no rational inference can be 
drawn, that a person is dead who suddenly disappears ; that 
hermitages were the constant repositories of the bones of 
the recluse ; that the revolutions in religion, or the fortune 
of war, have matigled, or buried the dead; the conclusion 
remains perhaps no less reasonably than impatiently wished 
for. 1, at last; after a year’s confinemen!, equal to either 

fortune, put myself upon the candour, the justice, and the 

vol. 1. [47] 
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humanity of your lordship, and upon yours, my country- 
men, gentlemen of the jury.” 

Aram was tried by Judge Noel, who, having remarked 
that his defence was one of the most ingenious picces of 
reasoning that had ever fallen under his notice, summed up 
the evidence to the jury, who gave a verdict that Aram 
was guilty, in consequence of which he received sentence 
of death. 

After conviction, a clergyman was appointed to attend 
him, to represent the atrociousness of his crime, to bring 
him to a proper sense of his condition, and exhort him to 
an ample confession. 

Aram appeared to pay proper attention to what was said : 
but, after the minister had retired, he formed the dreadful re- 
solution of destroying himself, having previously written a 
letter, of which the following is a copy : 


‘© My dear friend, 

‘** Before this reaches you, I shall be no morea living man 
in this world, though at present in perfect bodily health ; but 
who can describe the horrors of mind which I suffer at this 
instant? guilt! the guilt of blood shed without any provo- 
cation, without any cause, but that of filthy lucre, pierces 
my conscience with wounds that give the most poignant 
pains! "Tis true, the consciousness of my horrid guilt has 
given me frequent interruptions in the midst of my business, 
or pleasures; but still 1 have found means to stifle its 
clamors, and contrived a momentary remedy for the dis- 
turbance it gave me, by applying to the bottle or the bowl, 
or diversions, or company, or business ; sometimes one, and 
sometimes the other, as opportunity offered: but now all 
these, and all other amusements are at an end, and I am 
left forlorn, helpless, and destitute of every comfort ; for I 
have nothing now in view but the certain destruction both 
of my souland body. My conscience will no longer suffer 
itself to be hoodwinked or browbeat; it has now got the 
mastery ; itis my accuser, judge, and executioner ; and the 
sentence it pronounceth against me is more dreadful than 
that I heard from the bench, which only condemned my body 
to the pains of death, which are soon over ; but conscience 
tells me plainly, that she will summon me before another 
tribunal, where I shall have neither power nor means to 
stifle the evidence she will there bring against me: and that 
the sentence which will then be denounced, will not only be 


irrevocable, but will condemn my soul to torments that will 
know no end. 
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«“ O had I but hearkened to the advice which dear-bought 
experience has enabled me to give! I should not now have 
been plunged into that dreadful gulph of despair, which I 
find it impossible to extricate mysclf from; and therefore 
my soul is filled with horror inconceivable. I see both God 
and man my enemies ; and in a few hours shall be exposed 
a public spectacle for the world to gaze at. Can you con- 
ceive any condition more horrible than mine? O, no! it 
cannot be! 1 am determined, therefore, to put a short end 
to trouble I am no longer able to bear, and prevent the ex- 
ecutioner, by doing his business with my own hand, and 
shail by this means at least prevent the shame and disgrace 
of a public exposure ; and leave the care of my soul in the 
hands of eternal mercy. Wishing you all health, prosperity 
and happiness, I am, to the last moment of my ‘life, yours, 
with the sincerest regard. 

““ EUGENE ARAM.” 


When the morning appointed for his execution arrived, 
the keeper went to take him out of his cell, when he was 
surprized to find him almost expiring through loss of 
blood, having cut his left arm above the elbow and near 
the wrist, with a razor, but he missed the artery. A sur- 
geon being sent for, soon stopped the bleediny, and when 
he was taken to the place of execution he was perfeetly 
sensible, though so very weak as to be unable to join in de- 
votion with the clergyman who attended him. 

He was executed near York, on the 6th of August, 1759, 
and afterwards hung in chains on asim forest. 

Such was the end of Eugene Aram: a manof consummate 
abilities, and wonderful erudition: the powers of whose mind 
might have rendered him acceptable to the highest company, 
had not the foul crime of murder made him only an object 
of pity to the lowest! 

How such a man, with abilities so superior, could think 
of embruing his hands in the blood of a fellow creature, 
for the paltry consideration of gain, is altogether astonish- 
ing! It does not appear that he had any irregular appetites 
to gratify, or that he lived in any degree above his income. 
His crime, then, must be resolved into that of covetous- 


ness, which preys like a viper on the heart of him that in- 
dulgeth it. 











UNNATURAL MURDER. 


A PRODIGY: 


THE well known Mr, George, son of the French governor 
of St. Domingo, realized all the accomplishments attributed 
by Boyle and others, particularly the Adventurer, to the 
admirable Crichton of the Scotch. He was so superior at 
the sword, that there was an edict of the parliament of 
Paris to make his engagement in any duel actual death. 
He was the first dancer in the world, He played upon se- 
ven instruments of music beyond the most artists. He 
spoke twenty-six languages, and could matitain public 
th:ses in each. He walked reund the various circles of 
human science like the master ot each: and strange to be 
mentioned to white men, he was a Mulatto, and the son of 
an African mother, 


A STRANGE UNNATURAL MURDER, 


With the wonderful effects of conscience and remorse, and the 
dire punishment attending it. 


IN the year 1618, there lived a man at Penrhyn in Cornwall, 
who had been !@ ssed with an ample possession and fruiiful 
issue, unhappy only in a younger son, who taking liberty 
from his father’s bounty, joined with a crew like himself ; 
they, weary of the land, went roving to sea, and in a small 
vessel, southward, made prize of all whom they could 
master; and so increased in wealth, number, and strength, 
that in the Streights they advanced upon a Turkish man of 
war, where they got a great booty; but their powder by 
mischance taking fire, our hero trusting to his skilful swim- 
ming, got to shore upon the isle of Rhodes, with the best 
of his jewels about him ; where, after a while, offering 
some of them for sale to a Jew, he knew them to be the 
governor’s of Algiers; whereupon, he was apprehended, 
and. for a pirate, condemned to the gallies, amongst other 
christians ; whose miserable slavery made them use their 
wits to recover their former liberty ; ana accordingly, 
watching their opportunity, they slewsome of their officers, 
and valiantly released themselves. After which, this 
young man got aboard an English ship, and came safe to 
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London, where his former misery, and some skill that he 
had gotten that way, preferred him to be servant to a 
surgeon, who, after a while, sent him to the East Indies ; 
there, by his diligence and industry, he got money, with 
which he returned home; and longing to see his native 
country, Cornwall, in a small ship from London he sailed 
westward ; but before he attained his port, he was cast 
away upon that coast, where once more his excellent skill 
in swimming brought him safe to shore ; but then, having 
been fifteen years absent, he understood that his father was 
much decayed in his estate, and had retired himself to live 
privately, in a place not far off, being indeed in debt and 
danger. 

His sister he finds married to a mercer, a meaner match 
than her birth promised: to her he at first appeared as a 
poor stranger ; but, after a while, privately reveals himself 
to her, shewing her what jewels and gold he had concealed 
in a bow-case about him ; and concluded, that the next day 
he intended to appear to his parents, yet to keep his disguise 
till she and her husband should come thither, to make their 
common joy complete. 

Being come to his parents, his humble behaviour, and 
particularly his mean attire, melted the old couple into so 
much compassion, as to give him shelter from the cold sea- 
son, under their outward roof ; and by degrees, his stories 
of his travellings and sufferings, told with much passion to 
the aged people, made him their guest so long by the kitchen 
fire, that the husband bade them good night, and went to 
bed; and soon after, his true stories working compassion in 
the weaker vessel, she wept, and so did he; but withal, he 
taking pity of her tears, comforted her with apiece of gold, 
which gave her assurance that he deserved a lodging, which 
she afforded him, and to which she brought him ; and being 
in bed, he shewed her his wealth, which was girded about 
him, a very imdiscreet act; for, by revealing his wealth, 
and concealing who he was, he wrought his own utter des- 
truction. 

The old woman, being tempted with the golden bait that 
she had received, and greedily thirsting after the enjoyment 
of the rest, she went to her husband, and awaking him, 
presented him with this news, and her base intention, 
though, with horrid apprehensions, he oft refused, yet her 
insinuating eloquence (Eve’s enchantment) moved him at 
last to consent, and become master of all that wealth, by 
murdering the owner thereof ; which accordingly they did, 
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and withal, covering the corpse with clothes, till opportu- 
nity served for their carrying it away. 

Early the next morning hastens the sister to her father’s 
house, where, with signs of great joy, she inquires for the 
sailor that was to lodge there last night. The old folks at 
first denied that they had seen any such, till she told them 
that he was her brother, a lost brother, whom she knew 
assuredly, by a scar upon his arm, cut with a sword in his 
youth, and that they were resolved to meet there the next 
morning and be merry. 

The father hearing this, hastily ran up into the room, and 
finding the mark as his daughter had told him, with horrid 
regret of this monstrous murder of his own son, and with 
the very knife wherewith he killed him, he cut his own 
throat. The mother anon after going up to consult with 
her husband what to do, in a strange manner beholding 
them both weltering in blood ; wild and aghast, finding the 
instrument at hand, readily ripped up her own belly, till her 
bowels tumbled out. 

The daughter, wondering at their delay in returning, 
seeks about for them, whom she found out too soon; and 
with the sad sight of this bloody scene, became shortly ac- 
quainted with the cause—overcome with sudden horror and 
amazement she sunk down and died. 

The names of this unfortunate family, who thus by sor- 
did views came'to this untimely end, were prudently con- 
cealed, for the sake of preserving their innocent relations 
from ignominy and shame. 


———— 


THE following remarks and calculations of the Revenue, 
&e. of England, may be new to some of our readers. 


THE revenue of England forms one of the most striking 
features in the history of the nation. By being almost always 
engaged in extravagant and fruitless wars, the expenses of 
which the resources of the country were unable at the time to 
furnish ; after the revolution in 1688, the ministry of William 
Lil. conceived the plan to raise money for their expenditures, 
by means of a loan for the payment of which the nation 
became responsible, and the annual interest of which was ren- 
dered secure by the establishment of a permanent tax. The 


‘ plan thus projected and executed, and no danger from any 


violent opposition to the measure appearing, the successive 




































REVENUE OF, ENGLAND. S7t 


ministers followed the example ; anda variety of causes, 
such as the increase of commerce, manufactures, &c. aug- 
menting the ability of the country. to sustain the burden of 4 
taxation, the different reigns since the revolution have ex- aT 
hibited the most consummate folly.-im plunging the nation 
into war without any cause or object, and expending the re- 
sources of futurity in a, boundless profusion. The national 
debt at present amounts to £600,000,000 sterling—equal to 
$ 1,333,353,353 3-9. And the interest as raised by regular 
permanent taxes tonearly 30,000,000. 

The annual expenses of England which are daily accumu- fit 
lating, amount at present to £ 70,000,000, steri. which are } 
raised partly by the war taxes, but principally by loans which 
are added to the national debt, and thus the burden imposed 
upon posterity, is daily augmenting in a prodigious ratio. 

The manufactories of England are immensely large, and 
furnish a great proportion of the meansof subsistenee. By 
the estimate of some of the best writers, it is asserted, 
that their annual produce values upwards of £63,000,000, 
sterling—ot which the woollen furnishes 14,000,000: the 
leather, 10,000,000 the jron, the tin and lead, 10,000,000 
the cotton, 8,000,000, and the other branches including the 
necessaries, luxuries and elegancies of life, the remainder. 

The property in England has been estimated by the late 
William Pitt, as worth more than £1,200,000,000 sterling, | 
and the annual income of the natico, is valued at £105- i 
000,000 sterling: but this estimate must not be esteemed 
correct, as it was drawn from sources which have since pro- 
ved to be fallacious ; however, it is sufficiently accurate, to 
show the great wealth of the nation. 

‘That some idea may be formed of the large extent and po- 
pulation of the city of London, the following summary of 
the quantity of food, drink, &c. which is consumed every 
week will be interesting: 
1000 Bullocks valued at . - - - is 
6000 Sheep - - . 
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£ 
wie. a Sorward 30750 


500 Chickens’ - - - - 450 
4300 Ducks . - - - - 325 
1500 Dozen of Rabbits - - - - 900 
2000 Dozen of Pigeons - - - - 400 
700 Dozen of wild fowl - - - - 500 
Salt and fresh fish - - - - - 30000 
Bread - - - - - - - 75000 
Wine - - - - - - - 45000 
Milk, butter and cheese - - - - (0000 
Fruit - - - - - - - 15000 
Eggs - - : - : - - 7000 
Beer and ale - - - - - - $0000 
Sugar, plumbs, spice, &c. - - - - 20000 
Flour, oat-meal, rice, for pies, puddings, &c. 1000 
Salt, oil, vinegar, capers, olives and other sauces 4500 — 
Roots and herbs - - - - - 4500 
Coal, charcoal, candles and fire-wood - $0000 
Paper, quills, pens, ink, wax and wafers” - 10000 
Tobacco, pipes and snuff - - - 5000 
Linen and woollen clothing, shoes, stockings, 

boots, &c. - - - 350000 
Hay, oats, beans, &c. - - - - 10000 
Cyder, rum, brandy, spirits, coffee, chocolate, 

‘ tea, &c. - . 50000 


£890000 


The quantity of coal yearly consumed in the city is about 
eight hundred thousand chaldrons. The oil for lamps is val- 
ued at five hundred thousand pounds sterling—Hence it ap- 
pears that London annually expends in the necessaries of 
life, two hundred and five millions five hundred and eighty- 
one thousand three hundred and thirty-four dollars. 

The armed vessels, and ships of war belonging to the na- 
tion are very numerous, and not only exceed any recorded 
in history, but are at present more powerful than the combi- 
ned force of every other maritime country. The total num- 
ber of vessels in actual commission and scattered over the 
ocean is about 800, including 200 ships of the line, 30 fifty 
gun ships, 250 frigates, and upwards of 300 sloops of war, 
which are manned by 120,000 seamen. 
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EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF THE ENCHANTED TOWER 
AT TOLEDO. 


AT the distance of half a league from Toledo are seen 
the ruins of an enchanted tower, or rather of an old castle, 
which is said tu be part of the ruins of an enchanted palace. 
It is between two very high rocks, concerning which the 
Spaniards tell the following story : 

That in this castle there was a cave, shut up with this 
prediction, that if it was ever opened, some dreadful ca- 
lamity would befal Spain. In consequence of this, its in- 
habitants were long ia fear, that this last prophecy should be 
fulfilled whenever this subterraneous place was opened; $0 
that nobody had ever attempted to open it, till the time of 
king Roderigo, who, in 714, had the curiosity to examine 
the inside of this cave, in hopes of finding a treasure there, 
by which he might be enabled to raise an army capable of 
opposing the invasion of the Moors, who were upon the 
point of making a descent upon the borders of the kingdom. 

No sooner was a man entered into this subterraneous 
cavern, but he heard a most frightful noise, resembling that 
of thunder, as if the clements were just going to dissolve 
in order to return to their ancient chaos and confusion. 
Roderigo, far from abandoning his enterprize, descends 
into the cavern, where, by the light of seyeral flambeaux, 
he saw a variety of different figures of men with arms, and 
habits of a strange sort. Amongst others, he saw a statue 
which held in its hand a copper buckler, upon which the 
following words were engraved in Arabic characters, that 
“the time of the destruction of Spain being come, the 
originals of the images which he saw would quickly come 
also.” The prediction took effect; for soon after, the 
Moors of Africa laid waste all Spain, and king Roderigo 
himself was killed in a battle. att 


A CITY UNDER WATER. 


NEAR Mullingar, in the county of Westmeath in Ire- 

land, on the earl of Belvidere’s estate, there is a great 

lake called Lough-Inn- Hole, about four miles long ard two 

broad ; under which, or at the bottom of it, there is a large 

town or city, in which anv person that sails over it in a calm 
VoL. 1. (+8) 
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374 REVIVIFICATION OF J. TAYLOR. 


day, may easily perceive the streets, the chimnies, and 
walls of the houses, appearing very plainly. 

The inhabitants of Mullingar (being the assizes and 
county town, and just by it) have a tradition among them, 
that where the lake now stands, is the place where the an- 
cient county-town, which was also called Mullingar, origin- 
ally stood, and it seems does still stand. 


-—— 
REVIVIFICATION OF J, TAYLOR. 
From the Vermont Fournal of November 4, 1788. 


A remarkable and extraordinary narrative of the revivifica- 
tion of young Joseru Tay1or, who was supposed to have 
been hanged to death, on Boston-neck (in company with 
that notorious highwayman and pick-pocket, Archibald 
Taylor) on Thursday the 8th of May, 1788, for a vio- 
Jent assault and robbery on the highway, committed on 
the person and property of Mr. Nathaniel Cunningham, 
butcher, in October, 1787. 


In a letter from said Joseph Taylor, to his kind friend and 
countryman, Mr. Phelim Donance, in Boston. 


Egg- Harbour, mouth of the Delaware, May 12,1789. 


My dear friend, 


YOU will, no doubt, be greatly astonished at receiving a 
letter from one whom you so lately saw, to all appearance, 
numbered with the dead, with all the ignominy of a public 
and shameful execution. But though strange as it may ap- 
pear, itis no less strange than true, that, blessed be God for 
his infinite goodness, J] am now among the living to praise 
him. It was my fervent desire that you should have been 
made acquainted with the steps which were taken to recover 
me to life immediately after my being hanged. But the 
doctor who managed the affair would not admit of more 
than five persons im the secret, as he feared a discovery, and 
said a crowd around me would-be fatal, and prevent the air 
getting ito my lungs, and O’Donnell and Tector had been 
told of it before I saw you; and they, with the doctor, his 
young man, and a person he brought with him, made the 
five. 1 therefore take this early opportunity to let you 
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know of my being alive, and in health, blessed be God! as 
I hope these lines wiil find you; as also the circumstances 
which attended my execution and recovery to life; as also 
my present frame of mind and resolution, through the 
grace of God, to sin no more, but endeavour after new 
obedience. 

You remember that you, among other friends, had great 
hopes of my being pardoned, on account of my youth; but 
when their honors sat, I soon found I must be made an ex- 
ample of, as they were determined never to pardon high- 
waymen. I then began to prepare for death; but must 
needs say, though I had many affecting conferences with the 
reverend parsons who visited me in gaol, I never, even 
after my condemnation, realized that I was suddenly to die 
in so awful a manner, until a gentleman, who [ afterwards 
found was a doctor, came and talked privately with the 
late unhappy sufferer, and my fellow convict, Archibald 
Taylor, who, when the gentleman was gone, came to me 
with money in his hand, and so smiling a countenance, that 
I thought he had received it in charity. But he soon unde- 
ceived me, telling me with an air of gaiety, that it was the 
price of his body; and then added a shocking speech, 
which I sincerely hope is blotted out of the book of God’s 
remembrance against his poor soul. 

This was the first time since my condemnation that I 
thought what it was to die. The shock was terrible, and 
Taylor increased it, saying that the doctor had desired him 
to bargain with me for my body also. The thoughts of my 
bones not being permitted to remain in the grave in peace, 
and my body, which my poor mother had so often caressed 
and dandled on her knee, and which had been so pampered 
by my friends in my better days, being slashed and mangled 
by the doctors, was too much for me. I had been deaf to 
the pious exhortations of the priests; but now my con- 
science was awakened, and hell seemed indeed to yawn 
for me. . 

What a night of horror was the next night!—When the 
doctor came in the morning to bargain for my body, I was 
in a cold sweat ; my knees smote together, and my tongue 
seemed to cleave to the roof of my mouth. He perceived 
the agony of my soul, and asked me some questions of the 
state of my mind. I found utterance, and poured out my 
heart tohim. He seemed affected with my distress, es- 
pecially as my conduct was so different from that of Archi- 
bald Taylor’s ; and after pausing, he left me without men- 
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876 REVIVIFICATION OF J. TAYLOR. 


tioning the sale of my body, and said he would call again 
the next day. He came and asked me privately whether I 
had two or three friends I could depend upon to assist in 
any thing for my benefit. He communicated his design of 
attempting to recover me to life, if my body could be car- 
ried immediately after I was cut down, to some convenient 
place, out of the reach of the peopie; assuring me by all 
that was sacred, that if he failed in his attempt, he would 
give my body a Christian burial, I closed with it without 
hesitating. The doctor then left me, and soon after Tector 
and ©’Donnell came to see me, to whom I communicated 
the plan in confidence. The doctor came back to charge 
me not to trust more persons than were sufficient to carry 
my body from the gallows to the place provided. I told 
him who the persons with me were ; and upon O’Donnell’s 
engaging to procure a number of his countrymen to remove 
my body to a private place, who were not to be let into the 
secret, but suppose it was to secure my body from the doc- 
tors, he seemed pleased with the plan, and made us pro- 
mise to admit no more persons into the secret, upon pain of 
his not having to do in the affair so soon as it should be 
discovered. ile gave them moncy to hire a small boat to 
be in readiness at the wharf nearest the place of execution ; 
which boat I think was hired of one Mr, Skinner or Skil- 
lings, near Oliver’s dock. The doctor undertook to find 
the place of execution, which was then reported to be in 
several places, and to procure a two mast beat with a good 
cuddy, which was to be moored off the wharf ata convenient 
distance; allwhich was accordingly done. ‘he two mast boat, 
in which was the doctor, his friend, and apprentice, with 
their doctor’s instruments, was moored up the bay, near the 
gallows, the morning of the execution day, but fell down with 
the tide about two hours before the execution, towards 
Dorchester Point, for fear of being grounded. 

The state of my mind after my conversation with the 
doctor, until the day of execution, it is impossible for me 
to describe. This glimpse of hope—this mere chance of 
escaping the jaws of death, and of avoiding the eyes of an 
otlended Judge, at whose bar I was no ways prepared to ap- 
pear, seemed but to render my mind more distracted. I some- 
times indulged myself with the thoughts of being recovered 


.to jife; and I had fortunately concealed my real name, 


that I might return, like the Prodigal, to my parents, and 
tive a life devoted to God and their comfort. But I oftener 
feared the means might fail to bring me to life; and then I 
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wished that this scheme had never been mentioned, as the 
hopes of life seemed to prevent my conversion; and then, 
to be surprised into another world, totally unprepared, how 
terrible '—Thus distracted, the time flew, and the awful 
day arrived. In the morning the reverend parsons visited 
me. I was much softened by their conversation; and 
really, at that time, wished I had never seen the doctor, but 
by the near and certain approach of death, had been pre- 
pared to live in those blissful mansions which are prepared 
in the world of glory for the truly penitent. 

Soon after they left us, the doctor’s young man came 
(under pretence of a message from Mrs. Ranger, who had 
shown me much kindness in gaol, the Lord reward her for 
it) to renew the doctor’s directions how to conduct my 
body so as not to suffer the least shock: he left me the fol- 
lowing paper. 


Thursday morning, May 8, 1789. 

“ Taylor, every thing depends on your presence of mind. 
Remember that the human machine may be put in tune 
again if you preserve the spiral muscle from injury, and do 
not dislocate the vertebrae of the neck; as the colli spinalis 
is deduced from the transverse processes of the vertebre of 
the throat, and is latterly inserted into the vertebre of the 
neck, its connection with the whole human frame is mate- 
rial; so that you must endeavour to work the knot behind 
your neck, and press your throat upon the halter, which 
will prevent the neck’s breaking, and likewise the compres- 
sions of the jugular, and preserve the circulations in some 
degree. Keep up your spirits.” 





My hopes were now raised, and my former terror did 
not return upon me ; which I doubt not was observed by the 
reverend parson who attended me, by the officers of justice, 
and the multitude, who doubtless compared my behaviour 
with that of my fellow sufferer. It is true, when I moynted 
the stage, I dreaded the pain of hanging as I should any 
other bodily pain, equally severe; but the far greater dis- 
tress of meeting an offended, inexorable Judge, and being 
consigned to endless misery, was done away: for the nearer 
the time of execution approached, the more my reliance on 
the doctor increased. 

You was present at the solemn parting with, and warning 
which was given to the people—at the excellent prayer of 
the reverend Mr. Stillman, and the dropping of the traps, 
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which, to all appearance, launched me and my poor un- 
happy fellow prisoner, Archibald Taylor, into boundless 
eternity. 

I cannot take a better opportunity than to declare here, 
solemnly (as aman who, though he has once providentially 
escaped death, knows he must soon die and come to judg- 
ment) that neither his honor the high sheriff, whose tender- 
ness and humanity otherwise I shall ever acknowledge, nor 
Mr. Otis, nor Mr. Millish, the deputy sheriffs, who were 
the three officers with us on the stage, or any other officer 
of justice, had any knowledge of my escape from death. 

But to return to my particular feelings—I preserved my 
presence of mind, and when the halter was fastened, re- 
membered the doctor’s directions, and while the prayer 
was making | kept gently turning my head, so as to bring 
the knot on the back of my neck, nearly, as O’ Donnell after- 
wards informed, and as you and others observed. When 
the trap fell I had all my senses about me; and though I 
have no remembrance of hearing any sounds among the 
people, } yet I believe I did not lose my senses till some 
minutes after. My first feelings after the shock of falling, 
was a violent strangling and oppression for want of breath ; 
this soon gave way to a pain in my eyes, which seemed to 
be burned by two balls of fire which appeared before them, 
which seemed to dart on and off like lightning ; settling 
over and anon upon my shoulders as if they weighed ten 
hundred tons; and after one terrible flash, in which the 
two balis seemed to join in one, I sunk away without pain, 
like one falling to sleep. 

What followed after I was turned off you know, as I was 
informed you kindly assisted my other friends in taking the 
body down as soon as you were permitted, and conveying 
it across the saltworks to the small boat: I was from thence 
carried on board the two mast boat to the doctor, to all ap- 
pearance dead; for O'Donnell, who was directed by the 
docter to cut and loosen my. clothes, and rub me, throwing 
water on me, could perceive no life in me, but told the 
doctor it was too late. But the doctor was not discour- 
aged ; and in one hour and twenty-two minutes after I was 
brought on board the boat, making two hours and forty- 
three minutes after I was turned off, he perceived signs of 
life in me, by asmall motion and warmth in my bosom: Here 
description fails! [cannot describe the intolerable agony of that 
moment. ‘Ten thousand stranglings are trifling to it! The 
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first confused thoughts I had, were, that it was the moment 
of my dissolution; for I had no knowledge of my removal 
from the gallows, but was quite insensible from the time I 
first lost myself, to that in which I recovered—except some 
faint glimmerings of a scene, which, faint and contused as 
they were, I shall never forget, but which I feel impressed 
upon my heart I ought to communicate to no man living. 
I was soon after this violent anguish, made sensible where I 
was; the doctor’s stuff, and sight of my friends, restored 
me ina great measure to my senses. ‘The doctor would 
not allow me to talk much, but feeling fatigued, he permitted 
me to lie down, having two persons by me to rub me with 
a brush while I slept. When Iawoke it was dark. I felt 
somewhat light-headed and confused, from the dreadful 
scene I had passed through. All hands were now called, 
and a solemn oath was taken by all present, not to tell any 
thing that had happened until they should know that I was 
safe out of the country: and then not to discover the doe- 
tor, his friend, or apprentice. I was then put on shore, 
and went from thence on board the vessel which brought 
me here. 

I am engaged to go to Gottenburgh, in Sweden; and 
shall sail to-morrow in a ship which is coming down the 
river from Philadelphia. I shall take my family name, and 
return to my parents, a Prodigal Son indeed. God grant, 
as I have severely eaten husks, that I may soon eat bread in 
my earthly parents’ house, and be prepared for such dread 
as the saints in glory love, and such as angels ent, in that 
house which is not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

Tector is gone, I suppose, with Murphy and O’Brien, to 
Philadelphia. You will please show this letter to O’Don- 
nell, that he may know he is freed from his oath. You wi!l 
pig find him at Sh—ns. You will let him copy such 
parts of this letter as he thinks proper to show to the doctor. 
I have been more particular, as I promised the doctor to 
write O’Donnell (and not to himself for fear of accidents) 
a particular account of my feelings, from my being turned 
off to my recovery, whenever I was more composed in my 
mind and body ; he wishes, I suppose, to compare it with 
what he took down with his pencil on board the boat. 

If O’ Donnell is gone from Boston, which upon recollecting I 
have reason to fear, you will please to copy such parts of this 
letter as are new to the doctor, and inclose them in a cover, 
directed to Mr. Samuel Woods, of Concord, to be left un- 
til called for ; and leave the letter at Mr. **##**, apothe- 
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cary, in the street, which is what O’Donnell is to do, 
if in town. Pray do not forget to do this punctually ; and 
inform the doctor that the numbness in the place he men- 
tioned went off the third day all at once, after a violent 
burning, as if a thousand pins were stuck into me.—Pray 
be punctual—God knows I cannot be too grateful to the 
doctor ; not only for his charity, by which I now subsist, 
but because, without his assistance, I might not have remain- 
ed as a wonderful monument of God’s sparing mercy, but 
would probably have been receiving the rewards of the im- 
penitent in a world of spirits. 


So I remain your assured friend, until death shall 


indeed come, 
JOSEPH TAYLOR. 
To Mr. Phelim Donance, Boston. 


= 


A KNIFE SWALLOWER. 


ONE Andrew Grunheide, a Prussian, happened to put a 
knife a little too far down his throat, so that he swallowed 
it. The great question then was, how to free him from 
this morsel so dangerous, and so hard of digestion? An- 
drew stood upon his head, and turned his legs round and 
round in the air, thinking in this manner to make the 
knife come out the same way it went in, but all to no pur- 
pose. After this he drank a pot of beer, which made the 
knife run down into the stomach. 

However, Andrew finding himself very ill, applied to 
physicians of the faculty of Koningsburgh, who, after 
having held a consultation, had recourse to a desperate 
remedy. They opened his side, and got out the knife ; 
the operation was performed with great success. The pa- 
tient was so resolute that he bore to see the operation him- 
self; and when he saw the surgeon draw out the knife, he 
cried out in a transport of joy, * There’s my knife !” 

Andrew was afterwards married, and never complained 
of any ill consequences of this dreadful accident. 
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DESCRIPTION OF ASPHALTITE LAKE, OR DEAD SEA. 
THIS lake, which lies to the southward of the river Jor- 
dan, is also called the salt sea, being to the highest degree 
impregnated with salt, insomuch that Galen supposes it in 
specific gravity to be as much beyond other sea-water, as 
the latter is beyond the water of rivers: Certain it is that 
bodies will not emerge in it so easily as im other water. It 
is called the dead-sea, because it breeds no fish, nor sustains 
any thing that has life, on account of its excessive saltness ; 
though some travellers seem to doubt of this, and likewise 
contradict the assertion of others, who tell us, that birds 
attempting to fly over this sea, drop down dead into it. It 
has its name Asphaitite, from the great quantity of bitumen 
in and about it; and it was antiently supposed, that a great 
deal of this combustible substance was thrown up by this 
sea. Whatever there might have been formerly, it seems 
this bitumen is not now te be found every where upon the 
shore, though much of it is gathered near the mountains on 
both sides. It exactly resembles pitch, and cannot readily 
be distinguished from it, but by the sulphureousness of its 
smell and taste. ‘his substance however seems not to have 
been sufficiently, or atali, distinguished from a sortof com- 
bustible stones found on the shore; being a black sort of 
pebbles, which being held in the flame of acandle, soon burn 
and yield a smoke of an intolerable stench; and have this 
extraordinary property that by burning they lose only their 
weight, and not any thing whatever of theirbulk. This sea 
in its present state is enclosed on the east and west by ex- 
ceeding high mountains ; on the north it has the plain of Je- 
richo, or if we take inboth sides of the Jordan, the great 
sae properly socalled: on the south it is open, and extends 

yond the reachof the eye. In lengih it is said to be twen- 
ty-four- leagues, and in breadth six or seven. Its water is 
limpid and clear. Much has been said and supposed con- 
cerning this famous, or as most will have it, infamous lake, 
which is said to ‘have risen up from the submersion of the 
vale of Siddim, where once, as is most generally concluded, 
stood the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, &c. On this accouat 
it has been abhorred and detesied, and represented as a pro- 
digious and everlasting testimony of the just judgment of 
God, to deter mankind from the sins committed by those, 
who thus drew down on themselves the fierce wrath and 
vengeance of the Almighty— It has also been seriously aver- 
voL. 1, [49} : 
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ed that the ruins of these five cities have been actually 
discovered in it in these latter times. Maundrell, in ‘his 
Journey from Aleppo, &c. speaks thus, ‘I diligently survey- 
ed the waters, as far as my eye could reach, but could not 
discern any heap of ruins, Kc. But yet | must not omit 
what was confidently attested to me by the father Guardian, 
and the procarator of Jerusalem, both men “in years, and 
seemingly not destitute either of sense or propriety viz. 
that they had once actually seen one of these ruins: that it 
was so near the shore, and the water so shallow at that time, 
that thev, toge with some Frenchmen, went into it, and 
found there several pillars and other fragments of buildings.’ 
On the west side of the lake is a promontory, where they 
pretend to shew the remains of Lot’s metamorphosed wife. 


Ee = 


A STORY OF A YOUNG LADY FIRST BURIED AND AFTER- 
WARDS MARRIED. 


TWO merchants in the street of St. Honore in Paris, 
united by friendship and interest, and of equal fortunes, 
had the one a son and the other a daughter, who were 
brought up together, and flattered by their parents with 
hopes of being united for ever. The happy time was now 
drawing near, when a man, who had’ nothing to recommend 
him but a large fortune, falling in love with the young lady, 
applied to her relations, and obtained her against her con- 
sent, in spite of all her entreaties and tears. 

This misfortune so sensibly touched her, that it visibly af- 
fected her constitution ; and after a lingering illness, she was 
carried off and buried. The lover, instead of giving way to 
despair, conceived some hope ; remembering that she had 
once been in a lethargy ; he therefore went in the night to the 
church-yard, with the grave-digger, whom he had bribed, 
took her out of her grave, brought rd to his house, and used 
the best of his endeavours with su¢cess, that in a short time 
she recovered. 

How great her surprise to see her lover! It was not diffi- 
cult to make her sensible how much she was indebted to him ! 
She was prevailed upon to forget her former husband, and 
think that he who had restored her to life had the best right 
toit. In short, as it was not quite so safe to remain at Pa- 
ris, for fear of her former husband, they thought it most 
prudent to go over to England, where they soon arrived, 
and purchased a little estate in the-country, upon which they 
lived in an uninterrupted felicity the rest of their days. 








ARTFUL EVASION. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM DR. CUMMINS TO JOACH. 
GEORG. ELSNER, CONCERNING AN EXTRAORDINARY SYMP- 
TOM OF VISION. 


[From the Ephemerides of the Academy of the Curious.} 


IT is now about two years since a person of vast erudition, 
and a great divine, bemg fatigued with application and la- 
bour, set about stringing and tuning a fiddle, in order to 
refresh and recreate his spirits by music. In the midst of 
these preparations he broke astring, which hurt his right eye. 
Remedies were immediately applied, and the paia was eased 
by cooling ophthalmics, whereby it is customary to pre- 
vent an inflammation; so that he seemed to have nothin 
more to fear. But, waking in the middle of the night, he 
saw all objects as clearly as if it had been day. He could 
distinguish the finest touches of the pictures and pieces of 
tapestry in his chamber, and could read with all ease ima- 
ginable. Greatly astonished at his situation, he shut the 
hurt eye, but did not see; then, shutting the other eye, ey- 
ery thing became luminous. He called out to his servant, 
and had a light brought, but cquld not bear it; the bright- 
ness of the colours was toobrisk and dazzling. Inthe day- 
time he found the same symptoms, and was obliged, if the 
sun shined ever so little, to keep constantly the sick eye cov- 
ereds This condition still lasted during some days ; his eye 
afterwards gathered strength insensibly, and he saw by it as 
before. 


i 
ARTFUL SVASION. 


SALADIN was so great and valiant a man, that his va- 
lour not only advanced him to be Soldan of Babylon, but also 
got him many victories over the Christians and Saracens. 
‘his prince having several wars to maintain, and living also 
very magnificently, found his treasures very much exhaust- 
ed. Extraordinary matters happening, he had pressing oc. 
casions for money, and not knowing how to raise it, thought 
at last of a rich Jew named Melchisedek, who let out mo- 
ney to interest at Alexandria; and was of epinion that he 
could supply him ; but knowing him to be very covetous, he 
believed he would not do it voluntarily, and the Soldan was un- 
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584 ARTFUL EVASION. 


willing to forcehim. Being pressedby necessity, and having 
a great mind thatthe Jew should furnish him with what he 
wanted, he was advised to doit, under a colourable pre- 
tence. He sends for him, receives him very courtecusly, 

makes him sit down by him, and says, * I am informed that 
you are a wise man, and very knowing in matters of religion. 
Which all of cane three do vou think to be’ the best, the 
Jewish, Saracen, or Christian?” The jew, who indeed was 
avery prudent man, soon discerned the snare that was laid 
for him, and very well foresaw that he should be caught if 
he preferred either religion before the other. “ The question,” 

savs he, “that you ask me, my lord, is very curious; but 
before you command me to declare my opinion, permit me 
to tell you a short story. 1 remember I have heard of a 
rich and wealthy man, who besides other precious things, 
had a ring of great value, and being proud of being posses- 
sor of so rare a jewel, left it to his posterity as a monument 
of his great riches, and ordered by his will, that whosoever 
of his male children, after his death, should be found pos- 
sessed of this ring, should inherit all his estates and be re-. 
spected as the head of the family. In process of time, the 
ring passin;: through many hands, at last it came to one who 
had three sons, equally courteous, wise, and obedient to their 
father ; who also loved them all alike: and as each of them 
knew the consequence of the ring, so each of them made 
their particular applications to their father for it. “The good 
than, who had promised every one of them, and knew not 
in favour of whom to determine, contrives a way to satisfy 
all three. To effect this, he gets an excellent artist tomake 
two other rings, so like the first, that the true one could not 
be distinguished from the counterfeits. Every one had his 
ring. The father dies. Each of them endeavours to getin 
possession of the estate, and expects that respect to be paid 
him which he supposed to be his due. But upon refusal on 
all cides, each produced his ring. In short, they were all 
so like, that it was impossible to discover the true one: 
they went to law for the estate, and it remains yet undecided 
who shall inherit. My lord, it is the same thing with the 
three religions given by God the Father to the three nations 
you have mentioned ; every one believes that he is the heir 
of God, has his true laws, and obeys his commandments : 
but which is in possession was never yet determined.” Sal- 
adin, seemg that the Jew had avoided the net that was spread 
for him, tells him of ‘his necessities, and desires his assist- 
ance, telling him also, that he hada design to have compel- 
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led him, if his discreet answer had not preventedhim. The 
Jew brought him what he desired ; Saiadin repaid him, lov- 
ed him, and afterwards maintained him very honourably at 
his own court. 


OF THE ORIGIN AND DESIGN OF CARDS. 


ABOUT the year 1390, cards were invented, to divert 
Charles VI. then king of France, who was fallen into a 
melancholy disposition. 

That they were not inuse before appears highly probable: 

Ist. Because no cards are to be seen, in any. painting, 
sculpture, tapestry, &c. more ancient than the preceding 
period, but are represented in many works of ingenuity 
since that age. 

2d. No prohibitions relative to cards, by the king’s 
edicts, are mentioned, although, some tew years before, a 
most severe one was published, forbidding by name all 
manner of sports and pastimes, in order that the subjects 
might exercise themselves in shooting with bows and ar. 
rows, and be in a condition to oppose the English. Now 
it is not to be presumed, that so alluring a game as cards 
would have been omitted in the enumeration, had they 
been in use. 

3d. In all the ecclesiastical canons, prior to the said 
time, there occurs no mention of cards; although twenty 
years after that date, card-playing was interdicted the 
clergy, by a Gallican synod. About the same time is 
found, in the account book of the king’s cofferer, the fol- 
lowing charge : “ paid for a pack of painted leaves, bought 
for the king’s amusement, three livres:” printing and 
stamping being then not discovered, the cards were painted, 
which made them so dear; thence, in the above synodical 
canons, they are callcd pagelle picte, painted little leaves. 

4th. About 30 years after this, came a severe edict against 
cards in France ; and another by Emmanuel, duke of Sa- 
voy ; only permitting the ladies this pastime, pro spinuiis, 
for pins and needles. 

The inventor proposed, by the figures of the four suits 
or colours, as the French call them, to represent the four 
states or classes of men in the kingdom. 

By the Ceurs (hearts) the Gens de Ceur, choir men, 
or ecclesiastics; and therefore the Spaniards, who certainly 
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received the use of cards from the French, have copas, or 
chalices, instead of hearts. ‘ 

The nobility or prime military part of the kingdom, are 
represented by ends or points of lances or pikes ; and our 
ignorance of the meaning or resemblance of the figure in- 
duced us to call them spades.. The Spaniards have espadas 
(swords) in lieu of pikes, which is of similar import. 

By diamonds are designed the order of citizens, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen, carreaux (stones.) The Spaniards 
have a coin, dineros, which answers to it: and the Dutch 
call the French werd carreaux, stinnen, stones and diamonds, 
from the form. 

. Trefle, the trefoil-leaf or clover-grass (corruptly called 
clubs) alludes to the husbandmen and peasants. How this 
suit came to be called clubs, I cannot explain, unless borrow- 
ing the game from the Spaniards, who have bastos (stares 
or clubs) instead of trefoil, so gave the Spanish significa- 
tion to the French figure. 

The history of the four kings, which the French in drol- 
lery sometimes call the cards, is David, Alexander, Cesar, 
and Charles ;- which names were then, and still are, on the 
French cards. These respectable names represent the four 
celebrated monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and 
the Franks under Charlemagne. 

By the queens are intended Argine, Esther, Judith, and 
Pallas (names retained on the French cards) typical of 
birth, piety, fortitude, and wisdom, the qualifications resi- 
ding in each person. Argine is an anagram for Regina, 
queen by descent. 

By knaves were destined the servants to knights ; (for 
knave, originally, meant only servant ; and in an old trans- 
lation of the bible, St. Paul is called the knave of Cfrrist) 
but French pages and valets, now indiscriminately used by 
various orders of persons, were formerly only allowed 
to persons of quality, esquires, (ecuires) shield or armour 
bearers. 

Others fancy that the knights themselves were designed 
by those cards, because Hogier and Lahire, two names on 
the French cards, were famous knights at the time cards 
were supposed to be invented. 
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EXTRAORDINARY RECOVERY. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY RECOVERY, 


As related by De Thou, a French Historian, of the highest 
reputation for abilities and veracity. 


_ TOWARDS the beginning of those religious wars, 
‘ which, for a long time, desolated France, one of the most 
intrepid gentlemen of the protestant party, named Francis 
Civile, who was engaged in the defence of Rouen, which 
was then besieged, received a wound, which made him fall 
from the ramparts into the city, without any sign of life. 
The soldiers, who believed him to be dead, stripped and 
interred him with the negligence usual on such occasions. 
An affectionate domestic, solicitous to procure for his 
master an interment that he. supposed to be more honoura- 
ble, went to seek for his corpse. He was, however, incapa- 
ble of distinguishing him among so many disfigured dead 
bodies ; he therefore covered them all with earth, but in 
such a manner that the hand of one of them still appeared. 
As he was going away, he happened to look behind him 
and perceived this hand. Fearing that this object might 
excite the dogs to drag the corpse out of the ground, in or- 
der to devour it, he went back with a view of covering that 
also withearth. At the instant that he was about to do this, 
he saw, by the light of the moon, a diamond that Civile wore 
upon his finger. By this: means diseovering the body of his 
master, who yet breathed, he took and carried him to the 
hospital appointed for those who were wounded. The sur- 
geons, fatigued:with the number ef wounded persons 
whom they had been obliged to attend, would not lose their 
time about a man whom thev considered as dead. His ser- 
vant therefore carried him to his inn, where he languished 
four days without any-assistance. At the end of that time, 
two gentlemen of the faculty were prevailed upon to visit 
him. They dressed his wound, and, by their care and at- 
tendance, considerably recovered him. say 

About this time the city of Rouen was taken, upon which 
the victors had the barbarity to throw the wounded man out 
of the window. Happily, he fell upon a heap of dung, 
where, being abandoned by every body, he lay for three 
days. Ducroiset, a relation of his, then caused him to be 
secretly removed in the night, and carried to a house in the 
country, where he was properly attended, and taken care 
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of. There, notwithstanding the extreme dangers he had 
undergone, he was almost miraculously recovered to a per- 
fect degree of health, so that he lived forty years after all 
those accidents, , 

f 


CURIOUS EXTRACT FROM THE WIL! OF PHILIP THICK- 
NESSE, ESQ. 


Which he caused to be published in a letter to Lady Audley. 


« I DESIRE, that after my death, my right hand may be 
cut off, and sent to lord Audley, that he may see the Aand 
dead, which, when living, had not only often given him 
many guineas in his youth, which his father wanted in age, 
as well as an expensive education, with a view of what he 
was to be, rather than what he then was, sincerely hoping 
thereby that such a deadly sight may awaken his deluded 
mind, and teach him his duty to God, that he may obtain 

rdon for his neglect of a father, who once loved him with 
unbounded affection, and who, dying, forgives him, as he 
does all his enemies. 


—_—_— 
LONGEVITY- 


A MOST wonderful curiosity has been sent to J. Sel- 
wynd, Esquire, Portland Square, London ; it is a hawk of a 
very large size, caught at the Cape of Good Hope: round its 
neck is a gold collar of curious workmanship, on which has 
been discovered the words: “ This goodlie hawke doth be- 
long to his most excellent majestie, James, king of England, 
A. D. 1600.” The hawk still betrays a degree of vigour, 
and the only symptom of old age discoverable, is a dimness 
of sight and a change in the colour of the feathers round 
the neck ; so that this bird has lived upwards of two hun- 
dred years. 

London, September, 1792. 
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REBEL PUGATSCHEW. 389 


THE REMARKABLE HISTORY OF THE FAMOUS REBEL 
PUGATSCHEW, 


Drawn from the Proceedings of the Criminal Process 


against him at Moscow, by the definitive sentence of 


which he was condemned to be quartered alive. 


EMELKA PUGATSCHEW was born, by his own 
confession, ata place on the Don in the environs of Zin- 
vitskaja Paniza. His father and grandfather were native 
Cossacks of the same place ; and Sophy, his wife, was the 
daughter of. the Cossack Demetrius Nikiforof. Puygats- 
chew served as a private man ina troop of Cossacks in the 
war against the king of Prussia, and in the last against the 
Turks. He was in the army at the taking of Bender, and 
having then a mind to quit the service, asked for his dis- 
charge, but it was refused him. At this very time his 


brother-in-law was sent as a colonist into the neighbourhood | 


of Fort Taganrock ; but, unwilling to remain there, he 
persuaded Emelka and some other Cossacks to desert. The 
moment this was known at Chercask, orders were issued 
for their apprehension. Emelka, however, denied that he 
was induced by his brother-in-law to this desertion. Soon 
afterwards he flew to the Roskolnicks of Poland for refuge, 
where he got acquainted with Alexis Semenoffs, a deserter, 
formerly a grenadier, and who lived upon alms at Dobrinka ; 
from whence he went to the Roskolnicks in the colonies of 
Little Russia. But still pursued by the fear of being taken, 
Emelka turned towards the river Jaiik, with a design to 
invite the Cossacks to mutiny, and make inroads in the 
country of Cuban. There he assumed the title of the late 
emperor, Peter III. but was taken by the Russian troops, 
put in fetters, and transported to Simbirsk, and from thence 
to Casan. He found means, however, to bribe his guards 
and returned to the river Jaiik, where again declaring him- 
self emperor, under the name of Peter III, he was received 
by all the rebellious Cossacks, whohad deserted from their 
troops in order to avoid their condign punishment, and 
they proclaimed him emperor every where. When the 
commandant of the town of Jaiik received information of 
this, he sent a detachment of troops to seize him, but 
Emelka shifted about till he found himself strong enough 
to return, and then made his appearance before Jaiik. Not 
having been able to make himself master of it, he pro- 
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390 REBEL PUGATSCHEW. 


ceeded to the lines of Orenbourg, and took in all the forts 
upon his march; which must have been owing either to the 
neglect of the commandants, or to the feeble defence of the 
invalid soldiers in garrison. 

His cruelty increased with his success. His choice troops 
consisted of about SOO Cossacks from Jaiik, who did not 
forsake him till the very last, and were entirely governed 
by his will, though on the other hand he was absolutely 
dependent upon them. Emelka with these pillaged and 
destroyed her imperial majesty’s possessions; killed all 
who attempted to oppose him, and, at last, laid siege to the 
fortress of Orenbourg, before any intelligence of this 
daring and unexpected scheme could transpire. Presently 
several chief officers were sent against him at the head of 
some of the best troops, which were afterwards augmented 
as necessity required. In December, 1773, general Bibi- 
koff received instructions and full power to act in every 
respect according to his own discretion, in order to put a 
stop to the rebellion. 

The success was answerable to the dispositions of this 
wise and experienced general. He detached major-general 
Peter Galitzin against the rebels, who defeated them entirely 
near the Fort Sattcheff. At that time they were very nu- 
merous, made up of Cossacks from Jaiik, of Bashkiers, 
and fugitive Rusians, and peasants who worked in the mines 
of those parts of the country. 

The death of general Bibikoff prevented this worthy ofh- 
cer, to the regret of the whole empire, from finally exe- 
cuting his commission. In the mean time Emelka was 
again defeated by prince Galitzin, near Samara; whereupon 
he drew towards the mines of Orenbourg ; there he auger 
mented his troops, had cannon cast, and continued his de- 
predations and murders, destroying the inhabitants and the 
mines, and ravaging all before him. He was overtaken 
and defeated a third time, by the brave colonel Michelson, 
but still found means to make his escape and to draw a new 
party together. Having made himself master of the fort 
Olda, he pussed the Cama and came to Casan, where major- 
general Potemkin had arrived two days before him. ‘This 
officer, after having assembled all the troops there, faced 
the rebel, who, secing what ill success he always had in 
fighting against her imperial majesty’s troops, avoided an 
engagement, and by the treachery of the weavers, he en- 
tered the town of Casan from the side of Apsco fields. He 
set the houses immediately on fire, by which general Potem- 
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kin was reduced to the only step of throwing himself into 
the Kremlin, or castle of Casan, in order to save it from 
the hands of the rebels ; here he defended himself till 
colonel Michelson came with a detachment to relieve him. 
The rebels, on receiving the intelligence, quitted the town, 
and retreated to the plains, where, in three engagements, 
on three different days, they were totally defeated. One 
party, with Emelka at their head, took the road to the 
Volga, and by swimming passed the river: they continued 
their desolations, setting the churches and houses on fire ; 
the towns of Zivilisk and Cormich were consumed : all 
manner of cruelties did they commit on their march towards 
Alitir. 

In these circumstances, the late general in chief, count 
Peter Panin, full of zeal for his country, though he had 
quitted the service, wrote to her imperial majesty, and so- 
licited the command of the troops destined to subdue the 
rebels. Her imperial majesty approved of his offers, and 
sent him immediately the necessary orders, with the three 
regiments then at Petersbourg. Providence crowned the 
dispositions of this general with success. Before he took 
the command of his troops, the rebels had augmented 
theirs, and on being pursued by colonel Michelson, had 
passed through Petrowska to Saratoff, and made themselves 
masters of it. The commandant of this place, colonel 
Bochnack, made a vigorous defence, though he had but 
fifty men, including officers—forced at last to yield to the 
superiority of numbers, he broke th:ough the rebels and 
marched to Zaritzin, to which place the rebels likewise 
proceeded, after having pillaged Saratoff, and massacred 


all who fell into their hands. ‘This town made a still more . 


vigorous resistance than the other, and obliged Emelka and 
his men to retreats from hence he posted to Chernojarska, 
40 werstes distant from Zaritzim towards Astracan; there 
he was overtaken by the detachment of colonel Michelson, 
whom no obstacle could stop, and who had been joined by 
some Cossacks from the Don. He attacked Emelka and 
defeated him for the iast time. Yet this wretch saved him- 
self with a small number of Jaiik Cossacks, by swimming 
over the Volga, and took the road towards the plains, be- 
tween this river and the Jaiik. But there Providence at 
last delivered him up to the hands of justice, to undergo 
the punishment due to his crimes. His accomplices repent- 
ing of their rebellion, and being informed of her imperial 
majesty’s offers of pardon to all who should return to their 
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duties, they resolved to seize upon Emelka, and to bring 
him to the town of Jaiik ; in this design they engaged some 
other Cossacks, and 25 of them shortly after executed it. 
Thus were the rebels totally dispersed before the arrival 
of the lieutenant-general Suwarofl, who was dispatched in 
great haste from the army on the Danube; he came, how- 
ever, time enough to receive Pugatschew, in the town of 
Jaiik, and to escort him to Simbirsk, from whence general 
count Panin sent him and his chief accomplices under a 
strong escort to Moscow. ‘There they were tried for their 
excesses, cruelties, and rebellion, and sentenced to receive 
the punishment due to their deeds. The 21st of January, 
Pugatschew and the most guilty of his comrades were 
brought to the place of execution. The spot pitched on for 
the purpose was that whereon Bielobardoff was beheaded, 
in the square adjoining to the stone bridge, named Ballotta. 
A large scaffold was erected, in the middle of which there 
was a pole with a kind of round top, something like that on 
the masts of a ship ; two ladders were placed for the pur- 
pose of ascent, and from the construction of the whole of 
the apparatus, it was the general opinion of the spectators, 
that Pugatschew was to be impaled, for it had not transpired 
what he was doomed to suffer. At each corner of the 
scaffold a gallows was fixed. About eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon the several criminals passed the stone bridge, and 
such of them as were sentenced to have their tongues cut 
out, were coupled together in pairs. Amongst these was 
a young gentleman sentenced first to be disgraced by having 
his sword broke over his head; and after him came Pugat- 
schew, drawn in akind of dung cart, made black, in the 
middle of which was a stake, to which the poor wretch was 
fastened, with a burning candle in his hand. ‘Two priests 
sat close by him. The executioner was posted behind, and 
two large axes were placed onablock ; by the countenances 
of the spectators, this dreadful apparatus made a great im- 
pression on their minds ; but in the face of Pugatschew not 
the smallest trace of fear was discoverable ; his aspect was 
serene, his deportment such as shewed a soul quite undaunt- 
cd in the hour of approaching dissolution. His presence of 
mind was astonishing ; his unconcern thunderstruck the be- 
holders, and as he passed through the croud he expresseda 
wish, that if he had done aught amiss, the people would 
pardon him for the love of God. When he reached the 
scaffold, the crimes for which he and his confederates were 
doomed to suffer, were recited; the priest by excommuni- 
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cation delivéred them up to the executioner, who instantly 
seizing the victims as his rightful prey, began the bloody 
Office of dispatch. Pugatschew ascended the scaffold by the 
means of a ladder; the three of his confederates who were 
to be hung, mounted the gallows by the same means, and 
the four were executed almost in the same instant. Pugat- 
schew assisted to undress himself with great readiness. He 
was then stretched on the scaffold, and by a very singular 
mistake in the executioner, his head was first severed trom 
his body, his hands and feet were afterwards cut off and 
shewn to the spectators, before his head was exhibited. 
The moment this blunder was made, a person amongst the 
crowd, supposed to be one of his judges, called out to the 
executioner, and threatened him in such severe terms that 
itis generally believed the executioner will lose his tongue 
for the neglect. The head of Pugatschew was then stuck 
up on an iron spike, and the other parts of his bedy were 
severally exposed on the top of the pole fixed in the middle 
of the scaffold. The three confederates doomed to be hung 
having suffered the sentence, Pansilicf was brought forth, 
who underwent exactly the same punishment as Pugatschewy 
except that his head was not spiked up. His mangled re- 
mains were placed near those of Pugatschew. The other 
criminals next suffered their various punishments; the 
tongues of some were cut out, the noses of others were cut 
off, and the rest were severally marked. The executions 
lasted till night finished the bloody spectacle, 


ACCOUNT OF A DEAD BODY FOUND UNDER THE PORCH OF A 
CHURCH, IN BOSTON, (MAS§.) IN A HIGH STALE OF PRESER- 
VATION. 


A CIRCUMSTANCE occurred a short time since while. 
the workmen were repairinga Church in Boston and erecting 
some new tombs under it, that deserves tobe recorded. Vhe 
ground under the porch at the entrance of the Church was di- 
rected to be dug up, this spot having been given for the erec- 
tion oftwotombs. At the distance of six feet from the surface, 
a grave was discovered, in which was found acoffia of hard 
pitch pine, commonly called the Norway pine, very little de- 
cayed, which on being opened contained another of the same 
wood, very handsomely made and not at all injured ; the lid 
of this being lifted showed a body wrapped in tarred sheets, 
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that on being removed from the face, presented the countes 
nance of a man that appeared quite recently to have died ; 
his face was fresh and florid as though just shaved; the flesh 
hard to the touch, and every appearance of a new corpse, 
from a short and not painful illness ;—two or three sprigs 
of myrtle or box, green as just cut from the stock, were also 
laying on the outside of the tarred sheets. 

Both coffins had on their lids, in brass nails, the letters 
I. T. and a grave-stone, at the head of the grave declared 
the person interred there, to be Mr. John Thomas, of the 
island of Barbadoes, aged 45 years, who died 25th June, 
A, D. 1726, more than eighty-two yearsago, The number 
of persons who came to see this curious fact, from the fine- 
ness of the preservation, and the manner of it, induced the 
wardens to direct the coffin to be closed again and buried, 
which it is at the N. E. corner of the church. The soil 
under the porch was a yellow clay, mixed with small stones 
and some gravel. Whether the body had been partially em- 
balmed previous to interment is not known: but the verdure 
of the sprigs of myrtle induces one to think it may be owing 
wholly to the exclusion of external air; yet his being of Bur- 
badoes, and such care taken of the corpse, with a view per- 
haps to removal, would occasion one to imagine the intes- 
tines had been taken out, and herbs substituted. The fact 
is, however, as stated, and the curious may draw their own 
conclusions. 


i 
VIEW OF LONDON, 


TO a person who has never seen London, the following 
account may not be uninteresting. 

London is unparalleled, in extent and opulence, in the 
whole habitable globe, except, perhaps, by Pekin in China, 
Jedd in Japan, and Housa in Africa, which are all said 
tobe larger. It comprehends, besides London, Westmin- 
ster, and Southwark, no less than 45 villages of considerable 
extent, independent of a vast accession of buildings upon 
the open fields in the vicinity. Its length is nearly 8 miles, 
its breadth 3, and its circumference 26. It contains above 
8,000 streets, lanes, alleys, and courts, and more than 65 dif- 
ferent squares—lIts houses, warehouses, and other buildings, 
make 162,000, besides 946 churches and chapels, 207 meet- 
ing-houses for dissenters, 43 chapels for foreigners, and 6 
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synagogues for the Jews ; which in all make §02 places for 
public worship. The number of inhabitants during the sitting 
of parliament is estimated at 1,250,000. Among these are 
found above 50,000 common prostitutes, and no less than 
60,000 thieves, coiners, and other bad persons of all descrip- 
tions. The annual depredations on the public, by this nu- 
merous body of pilferers are estimated at the sum of 
2,100,000l. sterling. In this vast city there are, moreover, 
upwards of 4,000 seminaries for education—8 institutions 
for promoting morality—10 institutions for promoting the 
arts—112 asylums for the indigent—17 for the sick and 
lame—13 dispensaries—704 charitable institutions—58 
courts of justice—7,040 professional men, connected with 
the various departments of the law. There are 13,500 ves- 
sels trading to the river Thames, in the course of a year, 
and 40,000 waggons going and returning to the metropolis 
in the same period, and including their repeating journies. 
‘The amount of exports and imports to and from the Thames, 
is estimated at 66,184,932I. sterling, annually ; and the pro- 
perty floating in this vast city every year is 17,000,000, 
sterling. 


CURIOUS MEMORANDUMS,- 
Cochineal. 


The Prickly Pear, on which the Cochineal subsists, is 
found in various parts of South-Carolina, near the sea, 
where anciently the Spaniards maintained fortifications. 
The plant is supposed to have been brought from Mexico ; 
but the Carolina insect is said to surpass the Mexican in 
beauty of colour. The Cochineal is an article of great 
profit in Mexico, whence it is exported to the value of 
millions of dollars. There appears no room to doubt that 
its cultivation will be extended so as to give our count 


another precious article for exchange with the rest of the 
world. 


Kissing. 
Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, whilst accompany- 


ing a caravan in which were the natives of thirty different 
nations bordering on Ethiopia, procured a translation of 
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part of Solomon’s song from each language ; he observed a 
striking similarity in many parts of these translations, par- 
ticularly in the word answering to “ kiss,” which was the 
same in them all. Having mentioned this to a certain 
bonny Dutchess [Gordon] she archly retorted, “ F always 
told you, Mr. Bryce, that kissing is the same, all the world 
over.” 


Petit Furies. 


It may not be unacceptable to the curious to know the 
most probable reason why this great palladium of our li- 
berty is, in point of the number that constitutes a jury, 
composed of Twelve. 

As this form of trial was first established in England by 
the Saxons, who doubtless had it from their ancestors, the 
great veneration at that period in which remote institutions 
were held, must tend satisfactorily to shew how sacred the 
number Twelve was regarded on the scroll of antiquity. 

The Zodiac, from the earliest period, was divided into 
twelve paris or signs, and hence the twe/ve months-of the 
year. 

There were twelve Dii Majores, or principal Gods of the 
Heathens. 

Twelve tribes of Israel. 

Twelve Apostles. 

The Grecians held the number in the utmost veneration, 
as did also the Egyptians at a more early period, who both 
thought it contained something mystical, as afterwards did 
the Romans, and it was,held in like manner by all the 
Northern nations of Europe. 

From these causes, therefore, a strong presumption arises, 
that a preference had originally been given to that number 
in the formation of so important aconcern as Trial by Jury ; 
and the more especially as popular prejudices were so much 
in favour of it to any other mwnder whatever. 


A Curious Instrument. 


In this age, when the use of hydrometers, barometers, 
thermometers, &c. are so.well understood, why should not 
the learned apply themselves to the discovery of an instru- 
ment which was not unknown to the ancients? By its aid 
a judgment could be formed of the probable recovery or 
death of a person afflicted with disease. Peter Lambectus 
mentions having seef& onc. 
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I cannot say I ever saw an instrument of this sort; but it 
is probable the whole secret was in its determining the qual- 
ity of the air in which sick persons were laid; and, as it is 
supposed, with much appearance of certainty, that there is 
about the load-stone an atmosphere of magnetic matter, 
which is always in motion, and by which we account for the 
Visible effect produced, we may equally suppose that sick peo- 
ple, who perspire much, are surrounded by acorrupt atmos- 
phere, by the motion of which we might judge of its good 
or bad quality, and consequently of the state of the sick. 


A Curieus Book. 


From the opinions contained in this book, I think I have 
not erred in calling it curious. It is entitled, Les Contro- 
verses des Sexes masculin et feminin. It is written in me- 
trical version by Gratian du Pont ; he asserts that every man 
at the day of resurrection will be an entire body without the 
dJeast deformity. 

He adds, that if every part of the body was separated 
into fifteen hundred different places, they would all unite, 
and become complete. 

That Adam will regain the part from which Eve was 
formed, and that Eve must again become Adam’s side, and 
lose the feminine character; and thus will it be, continues 
our author, with all other persons; every man will be like 
Adam, and every woman like Eve; and concludes with a 
positive assurance that woman will cease to be. 

The edition of this curious book, to which Iam indebted 
for these particulars, was printed at Lyons, in 16mos in the 
year 1537. ' 


Muscovian Funerals. 


In Muscovy, when a man dies, his friends and relations 
immediately assemble, and seat themselves in a circle round 
the corpse, to which they ask the following questions, viz.— 
Why have you died? ds it because your commercial concerns 
went badly ? Or was it becattse you could not obtain the ac- 
complishment of your desires? Was your wife defective in 
youth or beauty? Or has she been faithless te your bed? 
They then rise and quit the house. 

When they carry the body to be buried, it is. covered, 
and conveyed on a bier to the brink of the intended grave ; 
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the covering is then withdrawn, the priest reads some pfay- 
ers, the company kiss the dead, and retire. 

These ceremonies finished, the priest places between the 
fingers of the dead man a piece of paper signed by the pa- 
triarch confessor, purporting his having been a good 
Christian. This they suppose serves for a passport to the 
other world, and from its certifying the goodness of the 
deceased, St. Peter, when he sees it, will open the gates 
of eternal life to him. 

The letter given, the bier is removed, and the corpse 
placed in the grave, with his face towards the east. 


General use of number 10 im Calculation. 


For this article kam indebted to the works of the learned 
Bishop Huet. 

He says, it is aremarkable circumstance, that for calcula- 
tion, and numerical increase, the number 10 is always used, 
and that decimal progression is preferred to every other. 
The cause of this preference arises from the number of our 
fingers, upon which men accustom themselves to reckon 


from their infancy. First, they count the units on their 
fingers ; and when the units exceed that number, they have 
recourse to another ten. If the number of tens increase, 
they still reckon on their fingers ; and if they surpass that 
number, they then commence a different species of calcula- 
tion by the same agents; as thus—reckoning each finger 
for tens, then for hundreds, thousands, &c. 

This number of fingers is bestowed on man, as ready 
instruments to assist him im calculating; and it is this 
which makes us prefer the number ten, though not so con- 
venient and useful a number as twelve, which admits of 
more divisions, as ten can only be divided by two and five, 
but twelve by two, three, four, and six. 

The Roman numbers proved the truth of my opinion; the 
units are marked by the letter I, which represents a finger. 

The number five is marked by the letter V, which repre- 
sents the first and last finger of a hand. 

Kens by an X, which is two V’s joined at their points, 
and which two V’s represent the two hands. 

Vive tens are marked by an L; that is half the letter E, 
which is the same as C, the mark for a hundred. 

Five hundred is marked by a D, half of the letter B, 
which is the same as M, the mark for a thousand. 
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We see by this, that the calculation of their numbers 
was from five to five, that is, from one hand to the other. 

Many unlettered nations, as the inhabitants of Guinea, 
Madagascar, and of the interior parts of America, know 
not how to count further than ten. The Brasilians, and 
several others, cannot reckon beyond five; they multiply 
that number to express a greater, and in their calculations 
they use their fingers and toes. The natives of Peru use 
decimal progression ; they count from one to ten; by tens 
to a hundred; and by hundreds to a thousand. 

Plutarch says, that decimal progression was not only used 
among the Grecians, but also by every uncivilized nation. 
By this we perceive how much Priscian was deceived in his 
origin of figures. We have, however, refined upon that 
convenience with which nature has furnished men to assist 
them in their calculations ; for we not only use our fingers, 
but likewise various figures, which we place in different 
situations and combine in certain ways, to express our ideas. 

The ingenuity with which these subjects are treated, 
induced me to give them a place in this collection, and if 
they do not coavince, I hope at least they will amuse. 


Supersti tions. 


Yormerly among the Romans it was necessary to consult 
the appetites of the sacred pullets, before they elected a 
Magistrate, or went to battle. 

Augustus, an emperor who governed with so much wis- 
dom, an. whose reign was flourishing, having put his right 
slipper on his left foot and his left slipper on his right foot, 
remained immoveable with consternation when he per- 
Ceived it. 

In the kingdom of Loango it is considered as a most un- 
happy presage for the king, if any one should see him eat 
or drink ; for which reason he is entirely alone, not even a 
servant to wait on him when he is at his meals. Persons 
who have travelled in that kingdom have communicated a 
very barbarous action of a king of Loango : 

One of his sons, about eight or nine years of age, hav- 
ing imprudently entered the dining saloon, at the moment 
he was drinking, he got up from the table, called the high- 
priest, who immediately seized the child, cut his throat, and 
rubbed his father’s arm with the blood, to avert those mis- 
fortunes which this presage scemed to menace. 
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Another king of Loango ordered a dog to be killed, of 
which he was extremely fond, merely because it followed 
him to his dinner, and was present while he ate. 


Tobacco. 


In the collection of Bulls deposited in the Seraphim, 
there is a remarkable one of Pope Urban VIII. against the 
use of Tobacco ; by it, all persons who take snuff in church 
are excommunicated. It is added, that the reason of its 
being issued, is to remedy the very just complaints of the 
dean and chapter of the cathedral at Seville. 

The priests in Spain were very much addicted to snuff- 
taking, until the promulgation of this dud. 

The abbe Nissino says it was the devil who first 
brought tobacco from India into Spain, and introduced it 
all over Europe. 

Monsieur Nicot was the first who introduced tobacco in 
France, after whom it was called Nicotiana. 

It was also called the Queen's herb, after it had been pre- 
sented to and used by Queen Catharine de Medicis. Now 
I think it ought to be called by some very elegant name, 
irom the very great sums which it ts made to yield to the 
revenue? Suppose we name it the royal golden plant ? 


A Seraglio of Men. 


The kingdom of Patan, in the peninsula of Malacca, 
must be governed but by a woman, though in fact it is by 
men the kingdom is governed. Let us explaim this seeming 
paradox. 

According to the laws of Patan, the queen must not 
matry, instead of which, however, she is entitled to have 
as many gallants as she pleases. It is for her dignity, and 
the necessary splendour of her court, to have a seraglio of 
the handsomest men in her dominions, and from wherever 
they can be obtained. Among these men, there are always 
some whom she prefers to others ; and those are generally 
the rulers of the state. 

The favourites of the queen leave her but a shadow of 
power ; but she enjoys their caresses whenever she pleases 
to command them. At her death, she is succeeded by a 
daughter, who is treated in the same manner. 

The kingdom of Patan is a most fruitful and abundant 
country in men, beasts, riches and fruits. The geese and 











They may eat of any thing made with butter first, and meat 
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ducks lay their eggs twice aday. The women are also very 
fecund. 

The natives of Patan are partly-Mahometans, and partly 
Idolaters ; but they are all equally voluptuous. Their capi- 
tal, called Patany, is one of the handsomest and richest 
cities in India. 











Some Curious Particulars relative to the Jews. 


A Few husband may be divorced from his wife, for the 
three following reasons :-— 

1. If she has got a stinking breath, and concealed it from 
him before she was married, 

2. If they have been married ten years, and she never 
proved with child. ’ 

3. If he can prove her guilty of adultery. 

It is believed that the reason why a divorce can be ob- 
tained on account of barrenness in a woman, is, that the 
intent of marriage is not fulfilled, it being to increase and 
multiply. 

They have, besides this, a conditional bill of divorce, 
which is usually given when the husband goes to any remote 
part of the world for a longer term than three years. It 
was instituted by Rabbi Raubynue Gershon, and it is called in 
Hebrew, get hal tynoy ; it must be signed by both parties, 
and executed by the priest in the presence of ten Yew men ; 
by the conditions of it, the wife is released from all engage- 
ments, if the husband does not return in the time limited, 
or send for her to live with him. 

For the establishment of this bill, the great legislator 
Raubynue Gershon obtained the consent of twenty-four of 
his disciples, all deep-learned raddins. They together 
kept a successive fast for forty days, entreating the Almighty 
with prayers, that whosoever might reflect’ upon the insti-. 
tution of this law, or deem it unjust, might be punished 
by divine vengeance, and excommunicated from the con-, 
gregation, whether male or female, of whatever rank they. 
might be. 

The rabdins will not allow it lawful for man and wife to 
act together by day-light, or candle-light, but order that it 
must be done in darkness, with the curtains drawn. They 
add, that any man making water with his nakedness towards 
the bed, will be reduced to poverty. 

At meals they must not mix butter and meat together. 
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directly after; but if they eat meat first, they should not 
eat of any thing with butter for six hours after. This absurd 
law has been trequently discussed, but no satisfactory rea- 
son has ever been given for the distinction. They observe 
it, from what is commanded in Exod, xxiii. 19. and in 
Deut. xiv. 21. 

‘Their tadies whilst at meals are compared by the rabbins 
to the altars whereon the offerings were laid in their tem- 
ples, and therefore they read a part of some of the laws of 
Sactifices at every meal. 

The dishes of meat are compared to the offerings, and 
theretore they reckon it a great sin to have no salt on the 

table during their meal, from the command in Levit, ii. 13.— 
Upon all thy oblations thou shalt offer salt. 

When grace is said after meat, no knives or forks 
should be on the table, because no iron or steel was used 
about the altar. 

There is nothing, however ridiculous, but what this 
persecuted nation will believe from the writings of their 
rabbins. ‘They believe that the resurrection, which 1s the 
basis of their principles, will not be general, Gentiles and 
Christians are to be excluded, as they are classed with beasts, 
and not with men!!! ‘They also except those who perished 
in the general deluge ; the tyrants of the people ; Israelites 
who have lived improperly ; and impious men, whose souls, 
according to some rabdins, are reduced to nothing. These 
same rabdins, who know what no other class of men can 
even think of, have given us the process of resurrection. 

They say it is through the means of a small bone called 
luz, and by the Arabians, aibi, which is the eighteenth 
vertebra of the spine, and will resist iron, time, and fire. 
This bone, however, must be softened by the dows because 
it is so written in Jsaiah, xxvi. 19. When mollided it fer- 
men's, and has the same virtue as the earth which God 
used to form the first man. ‘The bones, nerves, and other 

parts of the body assume their proper places; and thus is 
the resurrection of our bodies efiected. Believe it who 
\pleases! 

The rabbins, however, are not uniformly so extravagant ; 
they have their lucid intervals, and among the ‘traditions 
contained in the Talmud, we may find under the title of 
Pirke Avot, a coliection of moral maxims, that reflect 
honour both on the writer’s head and heart. It is almost 
impossible to give them in English with that elegant sub- 
limity that distinguishes the Hebrew. As such I shall not 
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attempt to give any of them here ; but I cannot dismiss this 
subject, without noticing, that whenever such a work is 
undertaken, aud only tolerably executed, its pages may be 
contemplated with delight and profit by persons of whatever 
religion, sex, Or age. 


ee 


INCREDIBLE EVENTS- 


There are many circumstances and events related by dif 
ferent historians, to which it is impossible to give credit. 
Those that [have selected appeared to me the most incredi- 
ble. I think I shall not be the only unbeliever. 


During the reign of the emperor Lewis II. it rained 
blood; in the time of the emperor Jovinian, wool; when 
Otho ILI. was emperor, a number of various fishes, which 
could not be approached, from the strong smell they had. 
Valerius Maximus, in his chapter of prodigies, mentions 
a rain of stones, and another of bloody pieces of flesh, 
which were eaten by the birds. 


Lewis, son of Ladislaus, king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
was born prematurely, without any skin, and the physicians 
found means of supplying him with it. 


Pliny relates, that a woman had twenty children in four 
lyings-in ; they were born by fives each time, and the 
greater part of them lived. 


Pompeius Trogus gives an account of an Egyptian wo- 
man, who had seven children at a birth. 


In the annals of Suabia, we read of a girl only eight 
years of age, being brought to bed of a boy, in the year 
1728, during the reign of Rodolphus I. of ‘Hapsburgh. 
Some narratives mention, that in Calicut, those who wish 


to marry must take a girl under eight years old, if he 
wishes for.a virgin. 


Clytarchus and Megasthenes inform us, in Pliny, that 
women bear children at seven years of age, in some places 
in India, and they are reckoned old at forty. 


_In the same author we find, that the year in which Han- 
nibal took the city of Saguntum in Spain, a child came out 
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from its mother’s belly, and returned again immediately ; 
on which event the moral philosophers gave several 
opinions. 


St. Augustin, in his “ City of God,” book xiv. ch. xxiii. 
says, that he saw aman who could perspire whenever he 
pleased, without any sort of exercise, and the doing of it 
always afforded him great pleasure. 


An arm of one of Brutus’ captains sweated oil of roses 
in such abundance, that every endeavour to dry it was 
useless. 


Demophon, maitre d’hotel to Alexander, was accustomed 
to warm himself in the shade, and cool himself in the sun. 


Don Rodrigues Giran and his brother, when children, 
were so full of purulent humours, that when they slept 
together, and touched each other’s arms or legs, they 
adhered so very closely, that it required the strongest 
efforts to separate them. 


I have somewhere read of an Athenian, whose only diet 
from an infant was hemlock, and he lived to a very advan- 
ced age ; and also of one Mahomet, a king of Cambaia, 
who accustomed himself to eat the most poisonous articles, 
from a dread-of being poisoned, nor would he admit any 
other food to be given tohim. He became so venomous, that 
if a fly touched him it died immediately. Every night he 
had a different woman, for his breath killed all those who 


slept with him. 


Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, according to Pliny and Plu- 
tarch, cured all disorders of the spleen with the great toe 
of his right foot; and others say, he was equally success- 
ful in the cure of ulcers in the mouth, by the same applica- 
tion. But what is most wonderful, is, that when the body of 
Pyrrhus was burned to ashes, among them was found this 
surprising great toe, entire. It was carried in great pomp 
to the temple, and there shut up as a relic. 


I hope I have given a sufficient number of extracts to 
justify what I before advanced—that there were many ‘oc- 
currences related in history, which have not even the ap- 
pearance of possibility. 
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[Continued from page 350.) 


THE next morning, as Rosalia was assisting her beloved 
Rinaldo to dress, she said in a soft voice : 

«© My dear Rinaldo, if you really love me, if you love me 
but half as much as-I love you, oh! grant my ardent re- 
quest. Associate no longer with people of Ludovico’s stamp, 
and let us quit Naples as soon as possible. Letus go to some 
other country, where we shall no longer fall in with old ac- 
quaintance of this kind ; and if you abandon me, leave me 
not in a country where, perhaps, I may come to some dis- 
graceful end. Ah! all Ihave ever done is to love you.— 
That is my only crime, if crime it be. Oh, let me bury it 
in an honourable grave.” 

Tears now burst from her eyes, and Rinaldo, who was 
much affected, embraced her, saying, 

“‘ IT know how to value your sincere and honest heart; 
and I feel all that your love for me deserves. What you 
desire I have already resolved to perform ; and before three 
days are past will sail, provided I can find a ship ready to 
take her departure for Spain. But should no such opportu- 
nity offer, we will go in the meanwhile to Sicily. Naples we 









‘ will leave as soon as possible. ”Tis more important to me 

‘ than you imagine. Ludovico’s associates are no longer mine. 

A And as long as I am in the same place with him, I am in his 

“ power, and I must flatter him more than | like.” 

Having said this, he took his sword and went out to the 
apartments of Olympia. 

l- 

ce 

3- BOOK IV. 

f RINALDO found Olympia’s apartments shut up, which 

4 reminded him of what Ludovico had told him. He was de- 

ap Sirous to convict her of the double residence spoken of by 
him. But how was this to be accomplished? On this he 
reflected as he went to the promenade. 

‘ “* Well " thought he at length, “ she may live where she 

vad will for me! Ot what importance is it?) Why should I 

> trouble myself with any of her concerns ?—I willleave Na- 


ples ; for now I know who she is.” 
VoL. 1. [52] 
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As these reflections passed, he approached the church of 
San Lorenzo, which he involuntarily entered, perhaps 
through some faint presentiment or suspicion. 

The first object he beheld as he entered was Olympia, who 
having said her prayers shut her book, and then rising took 
the arm of a cavalier, who gave her some holy water, and 
accompanied her out of church. 

Rinaldo followed her at a distance, and at length entered 
the house to which her companion conducted her. Here he 
meton the stairs Olympia’s maid, who screamed aloud. 

** Do you also live here?” said Rinaldo bitterly ; then 
passing her, without waiting her answer, opened the first door 
he came to, and walked through an antichamber into the 
room where Olympia was sitting on the sofa with her ca- 
valier. 

On seeing this unexpected visitor Olympia blushed, while 
the cavalier looked alternately at her and at the bold stran- 
ger with the utmost surprize. Rinaldo was the first man 
who came to himself, and now perceived how imprudently 
he had acted : but as it was too late to reflect on steps already 
taken, he endeavoured to recover himself, and making a s1- 
lent bow tu both of them, gave Olympia a significant look, 
fixed his eyes somewhat firmly on her companion, and with 
another silent bow retired. “But he had scarcely reached 
the door of the antichamber when he heard that of the inner 
room open, and the cavalier call after him: “ A few words, 
sir, if you please.” 

Rinaldo now turned round, and with perfect tranquillity, 
asked, ‘“* To what effect?” 

** What do you want here? 

** That which I have found.” 

* But what was the object of your visit?” 

“* A conviction, which, as I said before, I have found.” 

“ T demand a clear explanation.” 

“‘ Make one for yourself.” 

“« Sir, I demand it at the point of the sword.” 

* At the point of the sword you shall have it.” 

“« Prince,” cried Olympia, “* I beg of you, suffer me to 
explain :” for this was the Prince della Torre, of whom Lu- 
dovico had spoken. 

Prince Were is some secret, of which I must have the 
key. 

Rinaldo. The signora will give it you. 

Olympia. This gentleman— 

Prince. Who is he? 
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Olympia. He is an acquaintance of the captain, and pro- 
bably wished— 

Prince. What does he wish? 

Olympia. Probably he had something to communicate to 
me? 

The prince now cast a very expressive look at her, upon 
which she seemed confused, turned pale, and threw herself 
into a chair. 

“* Are you not in danger of fainting,” said the prince ina 
tone of raillery : and imitating her, threw himself in like 
manner into another chair. 

Rinaldo, with the utmost indifference, inquired, “ May 1 
go, or shall I stay ‘” 

** Doas you please,” replied the prince with precisely the 
same indifference: upon which Rinaldo seated himself ona 
third chair opposite to them, and contributed to form a silent 
group, till Olympia’s maid came in: but she stood in mute 
astonishment, and forgot what she was aboutto say. At 
length she suddenly turned round and hurried out. 

The prince now sprang up—pressed his hat down upon his 
face, and left the room without saying a word. 

Olympia, What have you done? 

Rinaldo. You know whatyouhave done, You have im- 
posed on me, cheated me, deceived me, and betrayed me ; 
and I know, perhaps, more than you suspect. Signora, re- 
member the scene when the captain found us together—re- 
member what he then said. Now, like him, I demand my 
ring again. 

Olympia. The captain found us in a very different situa- 
tion from that in which you now saw me. 

Rinaldo. It depended but on me to have found you so. 
I need only to have waited a little longer.—tI beg to have 
my ring.—lI will purchase it of you. 

Olympia. Wretch that you are! I want not your gold 
as long as others will give something for yourself ; whi 
is of more value, your ring or your head? 

Rinaldo. How? 

Olympia. Both are in my power, most noble—Count ! 
I shall expect from you, within four-and-twenty hours, one 
thousand dueats, for I must leave Naples.—If you will not 
give it me, another will give as much for you. Do vou 
understand me? My maid will receive the money. Here 
~ your ring. Once more—do you understand me? Good 

ye! 
Rinaldo. Wf you imagine-~ 
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Olympia. No excuse, Count, or I will call you by an- 
other name. | 

Rinaldo. By the captain’s, perhaps? 

Olympia. \ know who is now before me, and persist in 
my demand.—lIf you do not choose to pay me, another will 
pay for you. 

Rinaldo. You shall nave the money—only confess you 
have deceived me. 

Olympia. Why should I confess, when you believe it 
already ? It can neither tranquillize you, nor make you 
more unhappy than you appear to be already. I leave you 
to pay the money, and you may wish me a happy journey. 
Thus we shall be quit; andif you are wise, you will also 
leave Naples, or the prince may destroy us both. Besides, 
you have much to fear from the captain. For if he cannot 
save himself any other way, he will seize upon you as a 
dernier resource, and turn you into money. On this specu- 
lation of the captain alone rests your present security. You 
are his corps de reserve. But now I anticipate him, and 
seize the treasure in his stead: for I know no other way of 
saving myself. When may I send my maid? 

Rinaldo. Whenever you please. I wish you a good 
journey. 

Olympia. The same to you—most terrible ruler of the 
Appennines—ha, ha, ha! Rinaldini! *Tis very hard truly 
that such a terrible fellow as you would be afraid of a poor 
foolish woman, who is as rich in love as she is poor in 
pocket; and who for a couple of paltry ducats could send 
you in chains to Tuscany. But to what extremes will not 
the want of money drive the best of men! Me it might 
compel to betray, and you to steal. 

Ltinaido. 1 think, signora, that neither of us has any 
need to read lectures on morality. 

Oiympia. But one word more as to myself and the con- 
duct | have held—when I learnt from the captain who you 
were, I perceived his intentions—and as I loved you—and 
love you still—I thought it my duty to protect my lover 
against him. 

Rinaldo. \ am obliged to you. 

Olympia. This was the cause of my acquaintance with 
the prince. I would haye taken an opportunity to have 
brought you acquainted with each other, but you have 
marred all.my plans. It was chance, however, that brought 
it about, and therefore we must not reproach each other. 

Rinaddo, Thus, then, I am indebted to your kindness. 
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Olympia. Twill be requited by the sum I mention. 

Rinaldo. If it can be requited it shall. Have we done? 

Olympia. 1 hope so. But do you know any thing yet, 
that—? 

Rinaldo. Ihave nothing more to say, except that I have 
now gained a new piece of knowledge of mankind. 

Olympia, Indeed! Then turn it to advantage. 

Rinaldo. That I certainly shall. When we are alone it 
will be an amusement to think of each other. This permis- 
sion I at least purchase. 

Olympia. Surely—and should we meet any where at a 
future time— : 

Rinaldo. We will be utter strangers. 

Olympia. Agreed. 

Rinaldo now took his leave and hastened to the harbour, 
but in his way very unexpectedly fell in with the captain, 
who gave him a wink, in consequence of which he very 
unwillingly followed him to a retired place. 

** Let us not,” said the captain, “ talk of old affairs: for 
what has happened has happened ; and what is past is past. 
We have only to do with the present. I am in want of mo- 
ney, and on this occasion I apply to you, because I know 
you have what'I want. Lend me two thousand ducats, for 
which I will give you my silence as security? And if you 
know how to make use of Signora Olympia, as Prince 
della Torre apparently does, I borrow ona still better fund.” 

“ I know,” said Rinaldo, “ how much I am indebted to 
you, and what I have to thank you for. I know the part 
you have taken in my fortune, and am much indebted to 
you. Therefore, when I present you with two thousand 
ducats, I beg you to accept it merely as a small mark of my 
heartfelt gratitude. Iam not, however, provided with so 
much ready cash as you may imagine ; but I will turn some 
valuables into money, and you shall have what you want 
within two days.” 

“‘ Friend,” said the captain, “ my necessities are pressing. 
: had rather have the money to-day than to-morrow or next 

ay. 

“ Well,” replied Rinaldo, “ I will procure it by to-mor- 
row evening, when I shall hope to see you at my apart- 
ments.” 

He now with a silent bow took leave of the captain, who 
looked after him as he went to the harbour, where lay a 


Genoese ship that was about to weigh anchor in an hour and 
sail for Malta. 
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Rinaldo spoke with the captain, and told him he wished 
to take his passage with him ; to which the captain replied, 
*« I will receive you on board with pleasure, but I must in- 
form you of what you do not perhaps know, and which I 
have this moment learnt. About an hour ago an order has 
been published to receive no passengers on board any ship 
without a passport from the police, under pain of confiscat- 
ing the ship’s cargo. I know not the motive of this order, 
but in all probability there is some suspicious person in the 
city, and this is the method taken to catch him.” 

“* Most. probably,” returned Rinaldo with perfect indif- 
ference, but palpitating heart. ‘ However, I will procure 
such a passport.” 

Meanwhile Rinaldo returned home with the utmost 
anxiety, and like one inadream. ‘‘ If Iam so well known 
here,” thought he, “I had better go back and hide myself 
in my woods and caves.” 

He found Ludovico in his room talking with Rosalia. 
To them he related what had happened at the harbour, at 
which Rosalia trembled, and Ludovico was confounded. 
They looked at each other and were silent. 

At length Rinaldo seemed to recover from his alarm : 

“ Ludovico,” said he, * you are a very honest fellow ; 
to yeu I will entrust this girl and this trunk. Conduct her 
to some place of safety, and I will quit Naples as secretly 
as possible. You will follow me to Cosenza, where we will 
in all events meet, for neither of us must quit it till the 
other arrives. 1 know that I am certainly betrayed, and 
must save my person. You will travel as privately as pos- 
sible.’ 

He now put on his pilgrim’s dress, took with him as many 
jewels as he could conveniently pack up and conceal about 
him, and set off without delay. Ludovico swore fidelity 
to him, and Rosalia burst into tears. 

Rinaldo found no impediment to quitting the city, and 
tock the road to Salerno, whence, without venturing to stay 
there long, he pursued his way to Clarimonte, where, 
being extremely fatigued, he was obliged to take up his 
quarters for some time, and ina miserable inn, struggled 
with the pains of his body and the anguish of his soul. 
His feet were very sore, much blistered, and swelled. He 
wished himself dead, yet dared not to put an end to his 
lite. 

A very worthy physician attended him, assuaged his 
corporcal pains, and endeavoured, though with little suc- 
cess, to cheer his mind with friendly conversation. 
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At length Rinaldo again set forward, and hastened to the 
mountains of Mormando, over which he travelled towards 
Cosenza, passing many a hermitage that reminded him of 
his friend Donato, as every monastery did of Aurelia, and 
every wild mountain-scene of the life he had led among the 
Appennines. 

Once being oppressed by the heat of the day, he threw 
himself down beneath some poplars, and abandoned himself 
to peaceful contemplations, till at length he was suddenly 
alarmed by a noise near him. On looking up he beheld 
two men standing by him, whose appearance resembled that 
of his former comrades. 

“ Who are you?” said one of them. 

“ A pilgrim, as you see,” replied Rinaldo. 

“ Where are you going?” 

“ To the miraculous image of the holy virgin at Cosen- 
za.” 

“ Can you do nothing better?” 

*¢ T am ill and weak, and hope to find relief there.” 

“ We will lighten your burden at least. Take out your 
purse and give it us.” 

** Who are you ?” 

We are men who live by our wits.” 

I have no money.” 

We don’t believe you.” 

Then you are mistaken.” 
; No expostulations ! We have no time to lose in disput- 
ing. 

*“ Have you ever heard of the celebrated Rinaldini ?” 

* O yes.” 

“« He suffered no pilgrim to be plundered. His friend 
Cinthio once met—” 

** Cinthio ?” 

“* Why do you take so much notice of that brave fellow’s 
hame ?” , 

“© Why should we not? ’Tis the name of our captain.” 

“Your captain ?—-Where is he? Lead me tohim. He 
knows me. I once rendered him a service which he pro- 
mised to return. Now is the time for him to keep his word.” 

The two thieves looked at each other with surprize, and 
Rinaldo got up, took his pilgrim-staff, and was about to set 
off when one of them cried :—* Not a step from this spot!”’ 
and held a pistol to him. 

** I would be carried to your captain,” said Rinaldo firm- 
ly. ‘ He would not suffer me to be robbed.” 
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“ Not so bold, fellow !” 

« Perhaps you fear I should inform against you? I give 
you my word I willnot. You are silent ?—I will keep my~ 
word. I honour you highly when I request you to conduct 
me to Cinthios” 

“ Oho! upon honour !” 

“« J swear to you that Cinthio will reward you handsome- 
ly for conducting me to him. I am a man.’ 

“+ That we perceive, but will not carry you to our captain. 
Your purse or a ball through your brains. Choose.” 

“ Fire if you dare 1 am Rinaldini.” 

Upon this they dropped their arms, and fell at his feet. 

“ T will keep my word,” said Rinaldo, ‘“* Lead me to your 
captain, and | will besides give each of you ten ducats.” 

They now sprang up greatly rejoiced, waved their hats in 
the air, kissed his hands, and showed him the way—but when 
they perceived how tired he was, they joined hands and car- 
ried him to Cinthio’s abode, which was avast cavern. Cin- 
thio was now encamped in front of it, in a tent, where he 
had thrown himself on a field-bed, and was thinking of Ri- 
maldini at the very time when this singular group approach- 
ed. 

His people now set down their pretended pilgrim before 
the field-bed, and one of them said, 

“ Captain, this is avaluable load. The sbirri would not 
have brought him in so easy a manner. Here heis. Look 
at him yourself, and-tell us who he is ?” 

Cinthio cast his eyes upon Rinaldini, but could not utter 
a word: for a sudden sensation ran through his soul, and 
an unaccountable trepidation robbed him of his speech, 

“Do you no longer know me?” said Rinaldo in a faint 
voice. 

Cinthio now rushed towards him, and pressed him to his 
bosom, while tears trembled in his eyes, and bedewed his 
darksome cheeks. Silent and confused stood his compan- 
ions around him, while he cried aloud, 

“ Do I then see you again, Rinaldini, my friend? De! I 
again hear you speak! And is it not a dream ?” 

Upon this every one exclaimed as from one mouth, 

“« Long live the great Rinaldini, and Cinthio his friend, 
our brave captain !” 

Rinaldo now related his story to his friend, who heard him 
without interruption, but when he had concluded, said, 

“ See, Rinaldini; will you believe me now; when I tell 
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vou we can never resume our places, or be thought of any 
value in society ?” 

Rinaldo. 1 am now convinced. Experience has prov- 
ed it. 

Cinthio. Let us live in woods and mountains, and avoid 
the high towered cities. In Calabria our business will thrive. 
Nature seems to have formed that country expressly for us. 
The farther we penetrate into it the better we shall be, nor 
shall we ever want for a living. Iam at the head of eighty 
men, and can have more whenever I please. But now I 
resign my place of captain— , 

Rinaldo. Keep what is your own, and let me inhabit one 
of the most retired corners of Calabria as a hermit. 

Cinthio. Are you in your senses? May you not be dis- 
covered, and, thus defenceless, be thrown into the power 
of the law? From the story you have told I learn that you 
have an enemy whom you ought to fear. If any one tracks 
you out it must be the captain, who has resolved. to live.at 
your expence. But if you were at the head of my eighty 
men, he would not hurt a hairof your head. As a defence- 
Jess hermit you may soon be taken and compelled to yield 
to superior force. Mankind pursues you, the police have 
seta price upon your head, and your own name follows you 
every where like acrime. At the head of your comrades 
alone you will find esteem and safety. Can you not choose ? 

Rinaldo. Let me but recover my strength, and then [ 
will think of it. Here is money’; divide it among your peo- 
ple, and set me at rest, that | may be again Rinaldiai; for 
my spirit is gone from me, and my strength is no more. 

Cinthio now sat off with his company, and removed to 
a ruined castle where he had arranged some rooms, in which 
he lodged his friend, who, after much care and attention, 
by degrees recovered his strength. 

He now informed Cinthio that he must go to Cosenza, 
and for what reason, Ludovico and Resalia having direc- 
tions to wait his arrival there. But Cinthio would not ad- 
mit of it, and desired him to write a letter to Rosalia, which 
he resolved to carry himself. Rinaldo, unable to oppose 
his arguments, at length permitted his friend to go to Co- 
senza, and in the meanwhile took command of his compa- 
ny, anxiously waiting his return. 

A week after his departure some of the band brought 
Rosalia, together with Rinaldo’s trunks and packages, safely 
tohim. Ludovico also accompanied them, but in chains. 
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Cinthio was not with them, and some of his people deliv- 
ered to Rinaldo a letter from him to the following effect : 


* Rinaldo, I resign to you the command of my company. 
When I see you again I will tell you where I now am, and 
what I have done. I have taken one hundred ducats out of 
your stock, which I may, perhaps, employ in executing my 
present plans: if not, they shall’ be returned. Ludovico 
will himself tell you the reason of my sending him to you 
in chains. You will then best know what you ought to do 
with him. Adieu. 

.CintTuro.” 


Rinaldo now called Ludovico forth, and Rosalia reclined 
upon his bosom. 

Rinaldo. Why do you bear these chains? 

Ludovico. In consequence of my treachery. 

Rinaldo. Treachery! 

Ludovico. Yam a Villain! and have discovered myself 
to Cinthio. From you I wait my sentence ; for "twas you 
my treachery concerned. 

Rinaldo. Me! 

Ludovico. Hear my confession, and judge me according 
tomy deserts.—”T'was I betrayed you at Naples ! Through 
me'the accursed captain knew who you were ! 

Rinaldo. 1s it possible? 

Ludovico. "Tis the truth. Doubt it not. But when I 
came to my senses I repented of what I had done, and set 
about repairing my fault. You know how } have since then 
served you. With Rosalia I quitted Naples in the greatest 
danger, and have brought her to Cosenza. Your property 
I have respected ; and with repentance for my accursed dis- 
covery I have martyr’d myself, Tike a repentant sinner with 
flagellation. But at length | was compelled to let all come 
out, and EF confessed. Cinthio chained me ; and I deserved 
it, ¥etit was of no use; for I should, at all events, have 
come to yot'to héar my sentence from your mouth, Pro- 
nounce it and punish me. 

Rinaldo. 1 forgive you. 

Ludovico. Captain ! 

Rimaldo. 1 forgive you all. 

Ludovico. Let me be flogged! let me be hanged! For- 
give me not so easily. 

Rinaldo. 1am in safety. Rosalia and my treasure are 
secure, what more canI wish? You have acted honour- 
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‘ably with regard to my property ; these services you have 
rendered me, and [ forgive you. If you wish it you may 
stay with me; for I am satisfied you will not again betray 
me. 

Ludovico. Indeed I will not. See, Captain, 1 cannot 
help these tears, though ’tis ashame. Do punish me, how- 
ever, in some way, or J can never look you in the face again. 
I cannot rest if you let me off so éasy. 

Rinaldo. Well then, you shall be punished; remind me 
of it four weeks hence, in which time, perhaps, I may find 
a proper punishment for you. 

Ludovico. A will not fail to remind you. 

Rinaldo. Now go free and acquitted to my people to 
whom you belong. I rely upon you in case of danger. 

Ludovico. My poor life shalt be at your command. 

Rinaldo. 1 will call as many of my people as are here ia 
the neighbourhood, and take off your chains, that they may 
know I hold you to be innocent. 

Ludovico. Captain, if I forget that jkindness, I will sef- 
fer my head to be cut off. 

Rosalia’s joy at her meefing with Rinaldo exceeded the 
power of description; for her whole soul seemed to exist 
but in his, and for him alone she lived; while he speedily 
recovered under the care and attention of his beloved.— 
His mind also daily regained its cheerfulness, and he enjoy- 
ed the beauteous scenes of nature with increasing sensibi- 
lity. 

This peaceful tranquillity, however, was less pleasing to 


his companions than to himself, and one of them thus ad- 


dressed him in the name of the rest: 

“ Is it really the great Rimaldini that lies here thus inac- 
tive, and only toying with his girl? Do not, at least, en- 
courage us to follow this example. If you would be our 
captain, find us employment.” 

“J am not inclined,” replied Rinaldo, “ to send you on 
the road to tear from the poor traveller the last penny which 
is to support him on his journey. I would rather give you 
so much myself without force. But if you can point out 
any enterprize that is worthy of me, I will presently shew 
you that I am Rinaldini.” 

“To judge of this,” replied Albonicorna, for that was 
the name of the orator, “ is not our part; "tis enough that 
we are not here, to sit with our hands in our bosoms like 
useless idlers. Thunder and lightning! shall we have the 
famous Rinaldini for our Jeader that we may bury ourselves 
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in the mountains. This we might do without your assis- 
tance. Our wine bottles are as empty as our pockets.” 

Rinaldo. Well! get some wine from the best of the 
monasteries. 

Albonicorno. How 3s that to be done? 

Rinaldo. That is your affair. 

Albonicorno. \f we had a captain. 

Rinaldo. Wt a battle be necessary, your captain will be 
there. 

Albonicorno. Who would fight with such fellows; men 
that would throw their breviary at the head of the devil 
himself? 

Rinaldo. Does that frighten you? It may be done with 
perfect ease and quiet. Take the abbot, and you will have 
plenty of wine. 

Albonicorno. Thatiseasily said. Butdo not these gen- 
tlemen always sit at home, like a hen upon their chickens? 
Give us something better to do. 

» Rinaldo. To-morrow | will look about in the valley: 
perhaps something will fall out, or something occur to my 
mind that may help you'to some work. Leave ittome: [ 
am in fortune’s good graces. 

The next morning Rinaldo, according to his promise, 
went into the valley, and approached the town of Fiscaldo, 
at the time when the inhabitants were celebrating the feast 
of their patroness with dancing and singing. Booths were 
erected and filled with various goods, and stages from which 
monks were selling amulets, consecrated chaplets of roses, 
and other reliques. The poor Calabrians crowded around 
their stages, and brought thither their little savings, which 
were all swallowed up by the great box of the spiritual 
empirics, whose stock, though large, was insuflicient to 
satisfy the continual demand of the crowd that continually 
flowed towards his stage. 

“ These impostors,”” thought Rinaldo, * sh: all not carry 
all this treasure home.” He therefore sent Ludovico back, 
and gave him directions to Albonicorno and some others, 
to be on the watch, pointing out what they were to do in 
order to take their box of treasure from the monks. This 
plan was executed towards evening. 

In a corner where stood the image of the holy virgin, some 
poor Calabrians, who had nothing else to give, shewed 
their piety and devotion by pe rforming a concert to the 
holy virgin.* Rinaldo joined the party, ere his ap- 
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* See Voyage Pittoresyue en Naples et Sicil C; vol. i. p. 240. 
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probation to the pious’ musicians, a and gave the poor people 
some money; “ because,” as he said, “* the holy virgin 
had revealed to him that she did not desire to have any 
thing gratis, and that he should pay for her.” 

The musicians thanked him very gratefully, took the mo- 
ney, and brought it tothe spiritual shop, where it was all 
thrown into the great box, aad thus found its way back into 
the hands of Rinaldini. 

Two ladies in masks, who were walking with a cavalier 
in the market-place, now attracted Rinaldo’s attention ; and 
he had scarcely begun to approach them, when one of them 
appeared also to remark him, and evidently endeavoured 
to get near him, till at length she whispered without being 
noticed, 

““ Welcome ! Count Mandochini.” 

Rinaldo started, and asked, * Who speaks ?” 

An acquaintance,” answered she, and rejoined her com- 

any. 

Rinaldo paused and fixed his eyes on her as she went, 
till she was lost in the crowd, then stepped aside, and while 
examining his pistols some one clapped him on the shoulder. 
He turned round with affright, and perceived it was Cin- 
thio. 

*“ Cinthio! are you here: 

** Not only I but some of your acquaintance.” 

Rinaldo. ‘That 1 have already heard? 

Cinthio. Indeed! 

Rinaldo. A lady in a mask called me by the name I used 
at Naples—Count ‘Mandochini. 

Cinthio. Well! and do you not guess ?— 

Rinaldo. What should I guess? 

Cinthio. In Cosenza I have been watching your acquain- 
tance, and have followed them every w here. They are 
both here, and I think they will soon be in our power. 

Rinaida, Who? 

Cinthio. Who? How can you ask that question? Who 
but the artful captain and the beautiful Signora Olympia? 

Rinaldo. 1s itt possible? 

Cinthia. .’Tis certain. They seem to live with a gen- 
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tleman in the neighbourhood, whom they will probably: 


join their heads to plunder. But we will in our turns plun- 
der these cut purses so completely that they shall never for- 
get us. 


Meanwhile came Bramante, one of his company, hastily, 
towards him, saying: 
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“ Captain! yonder is a gentleman in company with some 
other gentlemen and ladies, who speaks out clearly the 
name of Rinaldini! One of them called to two sbirri, and 
another was talking with an officer of militia! I hastened 
hither to inform you of these circumstances !” 

** You now perceive,” said Cinthio, that I said no more 
than the truth, I know the roads about this place. Bra- 
mante, watch for them. We shall go to the hermitage of 
San Sepolero. If you meet with any of our band, let 
them join you. You will wait for us near the poplar grove 
under the hermitage.” 

Bramante immediately sat off, and Cinthio led Rinaldo 
through some ruined aqueducts out of the town of Fis- 
caldo. 

Meanwhile Bramante met three of his companions at the 
Poplar Grove. They were upon the heights of San Sepol- 
cro when they heard the drums beat, and immediately after 
a confused noise of bells, upon which the whole valley was 
in an uproar. Perceiving this, they passed the ridge of the 
mountain, and near their quarters fell in with a joyous 
party of their people, who had taken away two boxes full 
of money, apparently very heavy, from the spiritual shops. 

Soon after their arrival they packed up their baggage and 
departed ; and passing the mountain, left a guard of three 
men by San Paola; and further on, a guard of six men. 
They then went to the heights of San Lucito, the avenues 
to which they strongly manned. Here, amid dreadful rocks 
and precipices, they pitched their tents. 

It was midnight ere Rinaldo, who was extremely fatigued, 
threw himself upon his bed. Rosalia trimmed the lamp 
and lay down beside him. But Rimaldo had scarcely closed 
his eyes, before a loud scream from Kosalia awaked him. 
He started up, and would have inquired what was the mat- 
ter, when a tall white figure appeared standing at the en- 
trance of his tent, and haying twice beckoned with its fin- 
ger, disappeared. | 

Rinaldo sprang up, went out of the tent, found the guards 
awake, and those who were nearest to the tent knew not 
what to answer, when he jnquired if nothing had hap- 

ened. 
: He returned to the tent and found Rosalia much deject- 
el; for she remembered a similar appearance in the Ap- 
pennines. Rinaldo also became very pensive, At length 
he fell asleep, and was wakéd by Cinthio at break of day. 
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- & T will take twenty men with me," said the latter, “ and 
r¢connoitre in the valleys.” 

When he was gone, Rinaldo called Ludovico, and said, 
‘¢ Now, Ludovico, is the: time for your punishment.— 
The captain and Signora Olympia are some where in the 
neighbourhood of Fiscaldo: go, and do not return till you 
bring me intelligence where they are, so that we may drive 
them out.” 

“ That shall soon be done,” said Ludovico, and imme- 
diately set off. 

Rinaldo now looked out for a couple of secret places, and, 
accompanied by Rosalia, buried his most precious jewels in 
the earth. This done, he gave the signal of departure, 
mustered his corps, found it to be fifty-six strong, and well- 
armed, gave the word, and descended into the valley. 

He had not marched far when he perceived the beating of 
drums in the distance. Upon this he halted, to secure a re- 
treat ; but soon heard firing in the distance, and thercfore 
sent spies to the heights. 

The firing approached, and at length intelligence arrived 
from his spies that Cinthio and his people were fighting with 
the militia and the sbirri in the valley of San Lucito. Upon 
this he sent twelve men to remforce him, and followed them 
himself with the remainder. 

The firing became more rapid as he approached nearer to 
the scene of action. But now some men came flying to- 
wards him, which gave him hopes. He was stitl advancing, 
however, without suspecting the enemy to be near, when his 
corps was fired’on from the heights. On looking up, he per- 
ceived that they were éccupied by militia, upon which he 
quickened his march, and at length arrived just in good time 
in the field of battle.” 

Cinthio’s corps had been very roughly handled, and 
scarcely twelve men were now fighting, like desperadoes, 
against a force ten times their strength; and had they not 
been aband of Robbers their atchievements would have pro- 
cured them the name of heroes. 

Rinaldo and his men now rushed upon the soldiers and 
sbirri with such fury that being surprised at this sudden on- 
set, they were obliged to give back, and Rimaldo followed 
them step for step. Meanwhile Cinthio colleeted his little 
troop, brought those who were dispersed, together with the 
men at vatious posts, and thus again was thirty men 
strong. 
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With them he hastened to reinforce Rinaldo, whom he 
rejoined, reaching him as he was retreating. But the mili- 
tia having brought their cannon with them, had made such 
good use of them that Rinaldo had’ scarcely twenty men to 
oppose them. 

When Cinthio arrived, both corps united and returned the 
charge. Suddenly about thirty dragoons attacked them in 
the flank, and ina moment Rinaldo with two of his men 
were cut off and surrounded. Rinaldo broke his sabre, his 
pistols were discharged, his comrades fell by his side with 
musket shot, and he was obliged to surrender. This cap- 
ture cost sixteen of the soldiers their lives. 

Enraged at the death of their companions, the troops ve- 
hementiy beat Rinaldo, who received their blows without 
giving any sign who he was. At length two of them bound 
him between their horses, end took him to acastle where he 
was thrown ittoa dark dungeon, and after an interval of 
some hours, obtained some straw to lie on, and some bread 
and water for his supper. 

Being extremely fatigued, he sank upon his wretched bed, 
overpowered with grief and sorrow; but neither wept nor 
complained. Atlengih, being quite exhausted, he fell asleep. 
He had not however been long in this situation before he 
dreamed that Rosalia was standing by his side. He awoke, 
started up, perceived a light in the prison, and saw a lady 
in a veil standing by him. 

“© Who art thou ?” crted Rinaldo. 

“ Be not afraid,” said she, ** and answer me truly and 
frankly. You may repent should you refuse.” 

‘ What would you know of me ?” 

«“ Are you Count Mandochini ?” 

“ Tam.” 

«“ Then you are Rinaldini,” said she, and left the dun- 
geon. 

Rinaldo now began to reflect what this might signify, 
when the gate of his prison opened, and an old man entered 
with bread and water, which he left and went out. 

Day was nlow’succeedéd by night, and Rinaldo lay in si- 
lent obscurity on’ his straw bed, when the door was again 
opened and the lady ina veil’entered with a light. 

Rinaldo. Whoris here ? 

Lady. The object we have once loved we cannot easiiy 
hate. We-have seen each other once, and were happy.— 
How is it pdssible I should forget it? 

Rinaldo. Ueavens! 1 should know that voice. 
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Lady. At Naples you cheated me of the money for my 
journey, but I am now better off than you. 

Rinaldo. Olympia! 

Olympia. Do you know me now? 

Rinaldo. Whatam I to expect of -you? 

Olympia. Magnanimity. 

Rinaldo. Olympia! 

Olympia. 1 saw youas you. were brought hither, and 
knew you, In the castle they know not what a precious bird 
they have caught, otherwise you would certaimly not be left 
unchained. It depends on me to procure you fetters. 

Rinaldo. ‘Then let me have them. 

Olympia. Qbstinate man! 

Rinaldo. What would you here? 

Olympia, Guess. 

Rinaldo. Torment me! ThatIcanbear. Pityme! That 
I desire not, Let me die! That is my wish. 

Olympia. Proud man!-——I will save you. 

Rinaldo. You! 

Olympia. Yes, I. 

Rinaldo. Olympiat 

Olympia. 1, who loved you, andlove you. still. But I 
am not disinterested. 

Rinaldo. That I believe. But I have nothing by me to 
give you, except this purse. 

Olympia. Money I want not, I have purses now for you. 
I only wish for a written acknowledgment that you are in- 
debted to me for your life. 

Rinaldo. Was that yet happened? 

Olympia. It shall and will happen. 

Rinaldo. How? | 

Olympia. AsIplease. As I have planned it. 

Rinaldo. Well? 

Olympia. Oh my dear betrayer! What would I not do 
for you ?—I will even now take you out ot this dungeon. 
At the castle gate a servant is in waiting for yeu with a 
horse loaded with clothes for your accommodation. In the 
port is a Genoese galley ready to sail for Sicily, on board of 
which you will goto Messina as the Knight della Cintra, 
under which name I have procured you this passport. In 
Palermo you will go to the house of Marchese Romano, 
and give him this letter, which will procure you a kind re- 
ception—and here is a purse of one hundred ducats. 

Rinaldo. Money I want not —I have some with me, and 
also some jewels. 

VoL. 1. [54] 
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Olympia. Well, then I will take the money again. But 
the writing I have asked for I must have. Here isa pencil 
and paper, with which you must contrive to write it as well 
as you can. 

Rinaldo. Were is the writing: But how shall !—— 

Olympia. No delay! We will talk of that another time. 

Rinaldo. But it J 
_ Olympia. Lose no tithe! You are in the castle of the 
Prince della Torre; Whom yeu know. If we are discovered 
we are bothlost. Give me a kiss and then foliow me. 

Rinaldo now quitted the dungeon, and passed through the 
court to an open gate, where having again kissed his inamo- 
rata he left the castle. 

A few paces from it hé found the horse and servant wait- 
ing for him, and having instantly mounted, set off in a 
hard trot. . They soon rtached the harbour, where he gave 
his attendant some monéy, who having loosed the portman- 
teau from the horse, instantly returned. Rinaldo dressed 
himself behind a hedge in a travelling dress, which he found 
in the portmanteau, where he packed up the clothes he had 
taken off. ' 

The sun was now down; and Rinaldo taking his port- 
manteau under his arm, approached the port, ‘where he 
shewed his passport to the officer on duty, and was allowed 
without further impediment to pursue his way. 

He immediately went on board the promised galley, 
which having weighed anchor set sail, while Rinaldo cast 
a lingering look towards the shore, and sighed out, “ Ah 
Rosalia ! Rosalia !” 

Having arrived at Messina, Rinaldo had scarcely taken 

up his quarters and dressed himself before he hastened to 
the Marchese Romano to deliver Olympia’s letter. 
_ He found the marquis surrounded by company, who 
were on a visit at his house, and to whom he imtroduced 
him. The marquis having read the letter, received him 
very kindly, and presented him to his company, which cun- 
sisted of princes, counts, countesses, and baronesses, who 
were delighted with their new acquaintance, but had not 
the remotest idea they had so notorious a captain of ban- 
ditti in their iltastrious circle. 

The Cavalier della Cintra was now asked innumerable 
questions, his answers to which gave general satisfaction, 
and even attracted the regards of some of the most beauti- 

ful of the women. Every one confessed the chevalier was 
avery handsome man; and the men considered him as an 
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accomplished travelled gentleman. They offered him all 
kinds of attentions and services ; and the Marquis Romano 
would not be satisfied till his guest promised to take up his 
abode in his house. 

Thus in a few days was the scene of our new made 
knight’s adventures changed from a den of robbers and 
murderers amid the crags of inhospitable rocks, first to a 
loathsome dungeon, and then toa the best society Sicily 
could afford, in the gorgeous saloons of a magnificent pal- 
ace. 

Before the company parted Rinaldo received various in- 
vitations ; after which his host requested his company to a 
tete-a-tete. 

They now adjourned to a pavilion in a beautiful garden, 
where having seated themselves, the Marquis, pouring out 
some wine, drank “ To our better acquaintance !” After a 
few more glasses and toasts they began to converse as fol- 
lows : 

Marquis. Our friend Olympia has recommended me to 
you so strongly that I scruple not immediately to call you 
by the honourable title of friend. 

Rinaldo. Youdo me uncommon honour. 

Marquis. A man of such talents, and of so much sci- 
ence as you, has doubtless the best possible claim to it, 
and the more nearly. society are acquainted with you, the 
more it must redound to your honour and to their advan- 
tage. All my other guests, who are men of good heads 
and hearts, certainly expect to find in you an associatd 
abounding in wit and courage. 

Rinaldo. 1 beg of you to explain yourself. 

Marquis. That I will readily do: There exists a cer- 
tain grand association in the world, which, however con- 
venience sometimes breaks, is ever re-established by men 
of sense and talents, through whom it will become univer- 
sal. In the state of the church, in the dominions of Na- 
ples and Sicily, a great number of men are known to each 
other through the means of this establishment, and for the 
promotion of its objects. 

Rinaldo. 1am convinced that from you I shall hear the 
truth. 

Marquis. Youdo hear its Reciprocal wants generate 
reciprocal aid and reciprocal participation. °Tis enough to 
say they know each other, and can reckon upon finding 
friends every where. 

Rinalda A very comfortable assurance. 
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Marquis. You think so? 

Rinaldo, 1 feel it so. 

Marquis, Then you are one of us. 

Rinaldo. As to the universal alliance of friendship, I 
am. But I seem to be the only gainer by it. 

Marquis. By no means. We gain with and through 
you. 

Rinaldo. My worthy friend you know not 

Marquis. \ know what I am permitted to know. You 
pass as yet with this society for the knight della Cintra till 
we learn more of you. 

Rinaldo. Marquis! You know also— 

Marquis. {salute you as a man who is feared. 

Rinaldo. Has Olympia then ?— 

Marquis. ‘The secret of your true name remains as safely 
locked up in my breast as in your own. 

Rinaldo. But what can induce you to introduce me, 
whose name and actions are so much decried, into a so- 
ciety, whose members are so noble, so illustrious, and free 
from every spot of plebeianism ? 

Marquis. What can hinder us from calling you friend? 
Especially if we find out for youa new sphere of action, 
the consequences of which will be quite sufficient for the 
completion of our plan? A little imterest, however, must 
prevail even in the best of the society. All this time will 
explain to you: 

Rinaldo. - i have the advantage of you in this game ; for 
I can but gain by it. 

Marquis. ‘Through you we also win. Profit and gain 
are obedient to our call. Upon that rest at ease. Shall we 
call one another brothers ? 

Rinaldo. VF I may. 

Marquis. 1 give you the brother’s kiss, 

Thus ended their conference for the present; and the 
Marquis’s family assembled to supper. 

Rinaldo was now full of thouyht, hoping for the deve- 
lopement of ariddle, the explanation of which he could not 
discover. 

Thus he lived in a continual round of company and visit- 
ng, mid the gayest entertainments and the most splendid 
balls, hurried on from one amusement to another, so that 
he had scarcely time to reflect for a moment on his present 
situation. 

Among the ladies with whom he became acquainted 
were two who particularly attracted his attention; a very 
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beautiful young lady, whose name was Laura, only daugh- 
ter of baron Denongo, one of the best families and richest 
fortunes in the island, and the countess of Martagno, a 
very accomplished woman, of most agreeable manners, 
and though less beautiful than Laura, uncommonly inter- 
esting. She was a widow in her twenty-second year, and 
possessed of a considerable jointure. 

These two ladies not only interested our cavalier, but 
they were said to have been by no means indifferent to 
him. 

Ataféte given by the countess, the ladies having collected 
together to hear some music, Laura taking a guutar, per- 
formed a song, which was much praised and admired.— 
The countess then took the instrument and sang with uni- 
versal applause, except from Laura, whose silence, how- 
ever, was only observed by Rinaldo. 

The countess looked for his approbation in his counte- 
nance, and then turned her eyes towards Laura, who cast 
her’s on the ground. This circumstance struck the coun- 
tess, but she sprang up, and gave the signal for the dance. 

The first lady to whom Rinaldo offered his hand was 
Laura, who appeared very happy, and whose eyes often 
interchanged glances with Rinaldog’s. Of this the countess 
was not unobservant. | She saw more than pleased her, and 
more than she wished to see. 

The dance being finished, she came forward and _ said, 
she wished to find a good partner in a fandango. She soon 
found one, and performed that fascinating dance with the 
utmost grace, never taking her eyes from Rinaldo, who 
stood among the spectators near Laura, by whom he was 
asked how he liked the dance. 

** So well,” replied he, “ that I would not on any con- 
sideration in the world, that my beloved should dance it 
with any other man than me.” 

“ *Tis well,” replied Laura, smiling, that sentiment con- 
cerns neither you nor the countess.” 

** Certainly,” replied the cavalier, composed. 

The dance being concluded, the countess threw herself 
imto a chair, fanned herself with her handkerchief, beck- 
oned Rinaldo to her, and said, ‘* How do you think I dance 
the fandango ?” 

“So well,” replied he, * that I envy the man who was 
your partner.” 


“Then you shall dance it with me next,” said the coun- 
tess, smiling, 
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Rinaldo was about to reply, when the countess’s partner 
came up to her, and reproached her with having pressed 
him too hard. 

“© What harm can that do you?” said the countess evi- 
dently disconcerted. 

Rinaldo waited not his answer, but turning round, en- 
tered into conversation with the marquis Romano. 

Presently after the countess came up to him, and asking 
him to follow her, took him into a small room, not unob- 
served by Laura, who drew near the door, where she threw 
herself on a sofa, with an air of indifference, though with 
the most eager attention and curiosity. 

** Knight,” said the countess, * some letters for you have 
been confided to my care. 1 deliver them to you, and you 
may read them here alone, if you would avoid being dis- 
turbed.” 

Rinaldo. How so? 

Countess. By thinking of this or that aflair, or perhaps 
of this or that lady. 

Rinaldo. How do you mean? 

Countess. I mean nothing, only I think so. 

Rinaldo. But I know not what— 

Countess. What the lady’s name may be, certainly not 
Montagno. She must have a very tender name. Some- 
thing romantic and heroic, as Laura or the like. I am, alas! 
only Dianera, which is not a poetical, still less a senti- 
mental name. But do not suffer yourself to be disturbed. 

Having said this she left the room, and Rinaldo opened 
the letter, which was from Olympia, inclosing others for 
the marquis Romano and baron Malvento. That to himself 
was as follows: 


“ Dear Knight, 


““T hope this finds you well; for you are at least in the 
best hands in the world. In virtue of your written pro- 
mise I desire you to shew your gratitude to me by obeying 
the marquis Romano in all things. He will tell you that 
it is time to introduce you to the old man of Fronteja, 
which you must by no means neglect. Perhaps we shall 
soon sce each other. 

‘I must inform you of the news; namely, that the band 
of the notorious robber Rinaldini is completely extermi- 
nated. Nine of them who had been taken alive, were yese 
terday shot at San Lucito. They, all declared, that Ri- 
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naldini himself had been cut to pieces, and fallen by 
their side. Every one rejoices that this dangerous man 
has been thus destroyed, as indeed he must necessarily 
have been, since his little troop was surrounded by one 
thousand four hundred men. One Cinthio indeed cut his 
way through, together with a few of his party; bat people 
are gone in pursuit of him. - 

* Another piece of news is, that a certain eaptain of 
your acquaintance has been almost kitled by one Ludovico, 
who stabbed him im twelve places. He now lies danger- 
ously ill; bat the assassin has escaped, 

** Adieue Remember who still loves you. 


“ Orymwrra.” 


Rinaldo had read the letter, and folded it up, when Laura 
entered the room in search, as she said, of a friend whom 
she did not find, notwithstanding which she staid there. 

A conversation on different subjects now arose between 
them, during which they unexpectedly came into the gal- 
lery leading to the saloon. Here they walked on still talk- 
ing, and at length came into a brilliant apartment, where 
the table was set out. 

Laura. Itmust be confessed the countess lives well here. 
Her house is certainly one of the best in Messina. 

Rinaldo. On that subject I cannot judge. 

Laura. You may take it on my word. Besides she is a 
lady of uncommon wit and taste, and very amiable. "Tis 
said she is to be married to the gentleman with whom she 
danced the fandango. 

Rinaldo. Indeed! 

Laura. Such at least is the common report. 

Rinaldg. hope she will be happy. 

Laura. Why are you still unmarried ? 

Rinaldo. 1 have enough to live decently myself, but not 
to maintain a wife. 

Laura. Then you will marry a woman who has a for- 
tune of her own. 

Rinaldo. Provided she loves me. 

Lauri. That is presupposed. How long do you intend 
to stay at Messina? 

Rinaldo. As long as I like the place. 

Laura. Well, and how do you like it? 

Rinaldo. Very much. 

_ They had now returned along the gallery into the draw- 
ing room, which Laura presently: left unobserved. Mean- 
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while Rinaldo delivered the inclosed letters from Olympia, 
and returning back into the small room in thoughtful mood, 
threw himself upon a sofa. 

Here he continued unobserved till the sound of trumpets 
called him to table. Though both Laura and the countess 

had missed him, and each anxiously sought him every where 
but in the right place. 

At table, Rimaldo being a stranger, was placed. next to 
the lady of the house, while Laura sat on the opposite side. 
His, reflections made him absent, and he behaved very un- 
ceremoniously towards his neighbour and the marchioness, 
which secretly gave Laura the greatest pleasure. 

‘Baron Malvento now entertained the company with the 
fate of Rinaldini in Calabria, and the conversation becom- 
ing general, every one delivered his sentiments. 

Laura said this highwayman had died too honourably, 
arid that he ought to have been broken on the wheel ; which 
gave Rinaldo a sensation by which this merciless girl lost a 
part of ber influence upon-his heart. The countess said, 
“ Rinaldini was a great man, and had he but commanded an 
army would have obtained everlasting fame ;” and this gene- 
rous séntiment gate the countess that place in his heart which 
Laura had just unconsciously abandoned, 

The marquis.Romano told the company his friend the ca- 
valier had assured him he had known Rinaldini; and upon 
this every one overwhelmed him with questions. 

Laura asked him, “ What he thought of this king of 
thieves ?” 

“* As for me,” said Rinaldo, “ he treated me very well. 
I was in his power, and he did not abuse it.” 

“« How did he look ?” said the countess, 

““ More noble than his course of life should seem to per- 
mit,” replied Rinaldo. 

Meanwhile Laura continued to abuse Rinaldini, till the 
conversation, much to his satisfaction, turned upon another 
subject. . 

The remainder of the night passed away in dancing; and 
day now begining to dawn, Rinaldo did not return nome but 
took a walk among the country houses and gardens in the 
neighbourhood of the ‘city, to enjoy the beauties of the 
morning, which now with dewy wings shed its beaming lus- 
tre over the flowery vales. His feet brushed away the dew, 
forming a line across the meadows, and he looked for an 
Suipence. from which to.command a view of the surrounding 
country. The golden rays of the sun played over the pearly 
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herbage with’ innumerable brilliant colours. Heaven and 
earth appeared newly roused from refreshing sleep ; and 
Aurora trom her roseate gate seemed to lead on a new train 
of ideas and sensations in Rinaldo’s mind. He leaned 
against a lofty pine, and cast his eyes over the brilliant vale, 
and was affected even to tears with the beauties he beheld. 
Even in those tears the rays of the sun were beauteously 
refracted, and his checks glowed with the purple hue of the 
heavens. 

Meanwhile the harmonious murmur of a distant waterfall 
soothed his ear, and upon the hills, which were covered with 
cattle, the rural pipes of the merry shepherds gave life to 
the enchanting scene. 

“* Ah!” said Rinaldo, sighing, ‘ that I were stilf among 
the shepherds, as once in my father’s farm! Oh, that I could, 
in gay and happy innocence, like these peasants, mingle the 
sound of my pipe with the enchanting breath of the ze- 
phyrs ! What if I were to go to some distant country, and, 
resuming my shepherd’s crook, conceal myself in the soli- 
tudes of a Spanish sheepwalk ? Oh, that I could again par. 
take of this happiness! What still detains me in the vortex 
of the world, where, surrounded by dangers, I shall cer- 
tainly one day become a public sacrifice to justice? Yes, I 
will leave these Sicilian vales, and exchange them for the 
steepy mountains of Spain.” (Here he burst into a flood 
of tears.) “ Alas! unhappy that I am:” continued he, 
with a deep sigh, and again paused; but a hermit, who 
was then ascending the hill, accosted him in a friendly man- 
ner saying: ** You are unhappy, you say! whence is your 
unhappiness? Does it arise from your own fault or that of 
others ?” 

“ From both,” replied Rinaldo, with a half suppressed 
sigh. 

* Learn then to suffer,” continued he, “* for that is the lot 
of humanity. Heaven has various ways, and can point 
out to you a smooth and pleasant road, except when it is 
better for you to walk in rugged paths. Remember all 
that happens is for the best.” 

** Do you receive alms?” said Rinaldo suddenly. 

“ To give away,” replied the hermit. * For myself I have 
enough, as I want but little. But some men there are who 

ave not even that little.” 

“ There are,” said Rinaldo, putting a purse into his hand. 
He then immediately descended. the hill, and returned 


home. 
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Here the marquis informed him he was about to take a 
journey of two days, and recommended him in the mean- 
while to the care and attentions of his wife and daughter. 

Rinaldo also received two invitations, whch, however, 
he refused, that he might be able to pursue his own reflec- 
tions. 


[To be Continued. } 


Semaine _coamennell 


FIDELITY AND SAGACITY OF A DOG; AN AFFECTIONATL 
STORY. 


A SHORT time since, as a gentleman was travelling from 
Strasburgh, in Germany, in company with a merchant of that 
city, attended by one servant and a favorite dog, the mer- 
‘chant became suddenly indisposed, and giving his horse to 
the care of his servant, retired among some trees which 
grew one side of the road; upon his endeavouring to re- 
mount, the dog seized his coat, and held him with all his 


strength, growling and barking in a very uncommon man- 
ner. Unabie toform any idea of the cause, the parties 
were all a little apprehensive of the animal’s being mad.— 
The master lashed him severely, and at length getting from 
his hold, attempted to pursue his route ; but the dog not 
only continued his barkings, but bit at the horses nose and 
feet, insomuch that the merchant, who was a man of stro 
passions, drew a pistol, and wounded him mortally. Up- 
on receiving the wound the dog fell, but in a few moments 
recovered himself, and casting a most propitious look at 
his enraged master, turned back, and crawled towards the 
city. The travellers pursued their journey for about three 
miles, when they stopped at an mn for refreshment. In at- 
tempting to discharge the bill, the merchant now found that 
he had forgot, among the trees, a leather belt, made im the 
manner of a shot belt, according to the custom of travellers 
in Germany, in which his money was Recollecting, how- 
ever, the privacy of the place, and that no other person 
had passed the road, he was not in the least uneasy at'the 
event, and proposed riding back with his servant to recover 
his property. His fellow traveller, however, not only of- 
fered, but insisted on returning with him. Upon their ar- 
rival at the fatal spot, there lay the belt, and on it the sa- 
gacious victim of fidelity breathing his last breath in con- 
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vulsions. A spectacle so extremely melancholy, sensibly 
affected the whole company; but how was the distress in- 
creased, when the merchant, seized by a sudden and vio- 
lent phrenzy, flew to his second pistol, and endeavoured to 
lodge the contents in his own body, and his companion and 
servant were obliged to use the utmost force to prevent him 
from self-destruction. Having, however, secured him. so 
as to prevent the immediate fatal effects of insanity, they 
returned to Strasburg: where, notwithstanding every med- 
ical effort, the unfortunate merchant in a few days died rav- 
ing mad! 


CORPOREAL STRENGTR. 


A MAN of the name of Lemarrare, born in Switzerland, 
at present about cighty-three years old, resides at Ciaatcau- 
dun, in the department of Eure and Loire, of whom the 
tollowing almost iacredible instances of corporeal strength 
are narrated : 

This second Milo carried on his shoulders, in the mar- 
ket-place of Chartres, a horse belonging to the heavy ca- 
valry, to a considerable distance. Like his rival of Cro- 
tona, he checked in its career a carriage drawn by two hor- 
ses, advancing at a smart trot; he drew after him, with 
one finger, twelve grenadiers, one holding the ether by a 
handkerchief, and remained immoveable, notwithstanding 
their united efforts to throw him down. As active as he is 
strong and valiant, having been once called on to assist as 
one of the city guards, in the suppression of a riot at Ver- 
sailles, he pursued one of the French guards, who was re- 
puted the most active man in the regiment, and having 
overtaken him, he killed him, by merely laying his iron 
hand on him for the purpese of stopping him. It was this 
event which established him at Chateaudun, as he was 
ebliged te carry the taper of St. Lazarus to Vendome be- 
fore he could obtain his pardon. During the revolution he 
was thrown into prison, when this modern Sampson ob- 
tained his liberty, by carrying the doors of the prison to 
the Revolutionary Committee. Ardent and generous in his 
friendship, he solicited the freedom of his companions in 
misfortune. Bentabole at that time treversed the depart- 
ment of Eure and Loire, invested with unlimited power ; 
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Lemaitre informed of it, followed him post haste, and over- 
took him on the road ; his carriage being stuck fast in the 
slough up to the axletree, he creeps under it, raises it up, 
frees it from the slough, and as a reward for his services 
obtains the liberty of his fellow prisoners. A fire took 
place at Chateaundun: horses harnessed to grapplings tug- 
ged in every direction, but in vain; he unharnesses them, 
seizes the ropes himself, and immediately the wall gives 
way, and the fire is stopped. In an insurrection on account 
of the high price of corn, the rioters attempted to seize the 
municipality, of which body he was a member: he coolly 
stepped forward, and swimming through the tumultuous 
waves, he brought down dozens of them to the ground.— 
He was insulted at his own door by some national guards, 
who drew their sabres against him; he laid hold of one of the 
most impertinent among them, and wielding him as he would 
aclub, soon brought the whole party totheir senses. About 
eight years ogo, he supported three men on the calf of one of 
his legs, which was bent, and at arms length lifted up a grena- 
dier by the waist. We ehould never end were we to recount 
all the instances of his strength ; his athletic form bespeaks 
his extraordinary vigour ; and when nature shall determine to 
break one of the noblest of her works, science may possi- 
bly, claim possession of so fine a subject as a chef d’euvre 
for the study of miology. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE CURIOUS MODES OF COURT- 
SHIP AMONG DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


OF all the passions which so differently agitate the human 
breast, none works a greater change on the sentiments, 
none more dulcifies and expands the feelings, than love ; 
while anger transforms us into furies, and revenge meta- 
morphoses us into fiends, love awakens the most opposite 
sensations. The declaration of this social and benevolent 
passion to the object that inspires it, is what. we commonly 
call courtship ; and the time of this courtship, notwithstand- 
ing the many embarrassments and uneasinesses which attend 
it, is generally considered as one of the happiest periods of 
human life ; so long as it is supported by hope, that pleas- 
ing delirium of the soul. 

Though it is presumable that the mutual inclination of 
the sexes to each other is in each nearly equal; yet as we 
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constantly see the declaration of that inclination made by 
the men, let us inquire; whether this is the effect of custom, 
or of nature? If it bea general fact, that the males of all ani- 
mals first discover their passion to the females, then it will fol- 
low that this is the effect of nature: but if, on the other hand, 
it be true, as some travellers affirm, that, im several savage 
countries, the female sex not only declare their passions 
with as much ease and freedom as the male, but also fre- 
quently endeavour to force the male to their embraces, then 
it will seem to be the effect of custom. Custom, however, 
that capricious tyrant of the mind, seldom arises out of 
nothing ; and frequently has nature for her basis. Allow- 
ing then that it is custom, which in Europe, and many other 
parts of the world, has placed the right of asking in men, by 
a long and almost uninterrupted possession ; yet that very 
custom, in our opinion, may fairly be traced to nature ; for 
nature, it is plain, has made man more bold and intrepid 
than woman, and devolved upon him almost all the more 
active scenes of life; it is, therefore, highly probable, that, 
conscious of these qualities, he at first assumed the right 
of asking ; a right to which custom has at least given him a 
kind of exclusive privilege. 

Taking it for granted, then, that the declaration of’ the 
sentiment of love is a privilege of the men, founded on 
nature, and sanctified by custom, the various modes of 
making that declaration by them, and of accepting or refu- 
sing it by the women, were we able to give a perfect account 
of it, would make one of the most curious and entertain- 
ing parts of human history, and equally furnish matter of 
speculation for thy fine lady and the philosopher. We can, 
however, exhibit but little of this entertainment, while we 
treat of the ancient inhabitants of the east ; who, strangers 
to sentiment and delicacy of feeling, bought a bride with 
the same dispassionate coolness and deliberation, as they 
would have done an ox or an ass; and even in the review 
of other nations, historical information does not enable us 
to make it so complete as we could wish. 

We laid it down as a general rule, that the decjaration of 
love was the peculiar privilege of the men ; but as all general 
rules are liable to some exceptions, there are also a few to 
this. An Israelitish widow had, by law, a power of claim- 
ing in marriage the brother of her deceased husband ; in 
which case, as the privilege of the male was transferred to 
the female, so that of the female was likewise transferred 
to the male, he had the power of refusing; the refusal; 
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however, was accompanied with some mortifying circum- 
stances : the woman whom he had thus slighted was to come 
unto him in the presence of the elders of the city, and ta 
loose the shoe from his foot, and spit in his face. ‘To ma 
by nature bold and intrepid, and invested with unlimite 
power of asking, a refusal was of little consequence ; but 
to woman, more timid and modest, and whose power of 
asking was limited to the brethren of her deceased husband, 
jt was not only an affront, but a real injury, as every one 
would conclude that the refusal arose fram some well- 
grounded cause, and would therefore so despise the woman, 
that she could have but little chance for a future husband ; 
hence, perhaps, it was thought necessary to fix some public 
stigma on the dastard who was so ungallant as not to com- 
ply with the addresses of awoman. A custom somethin 
similar to this obtains at present among the Hurons a 
Troquois ; when a wife dies, the husband is obliged to mar- 
ry the sister, or in her stead, the woman whom the family 
of his deceased wife shall chuse for him : a widow is alsa 
obliged to marry one of the brothers of her deceased hus- 
band, if he has died without children, and she is still of an 
age to have any. Exactly the same thing takes place in the 
Caroline islands ; and there, as well as among the Hurons, 
the woman may demand such brother to marry her, though 
we are not informed whether they ever exercise that power. 

In the isthmus of Darien, we are told that the right of 
asking is promiscuously exercised hy both sexes ; who when 
they feel the passion of love, declare it without the least 
embarrassment ; and in the Ukrain, the same thing is said 
to be still carried farther, and the women.more generally ta 
court than the men. When a young woman falls in love 
with a man, she is not im the least ashamed to go to his fa- 
ther’s house, and reveal her passion in the most pathetic 
manner, and to promise submissive obedience if he will 
accept of her for a wife. Should the insensible man pre. 
tend any excuse, she tells him she is resolved never to &° 
out of the house till he gives his consent, and accordingly 
taking up her lodging, remains there ; if he still obstinately 
refuses ber, his case becomes exceedingly distressing ; the 
church is commonly on her side, and to turn her out would 
provoke all her kindred to revenge her honour ; so that he 
has no method left but to betake himself to flight till she is 
otherwise disposed of. 

As the two sexes in Greece had but little communication 
with each other, and a lover was seldom favoured with an 
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opportunity of telling his passion to his mistress, he used to 
discover it by inscribing her name on the walls of his house, 
on the bark of the trees of a public walk, or the leaves of 
his books; it was customary for him also to deck the door 
of the house where his fair one lived, with flowers and gar- 
lands, to make libations of wine before it, in the manner 
that was practised at the temple of Cupid. Garlands were 
of great use among the Greeks in the affairs of love ; when 
a man untied his garland, it was a declaration of his having 
been subdued by that passion ; and when a woman compos- 
ed a garland, it was tacit confession of the same thing. 

Such were the common methods of discovering the pas- 
sion ofloye. The methods of prosecuting it were still more 
extraordinary, and less reconcilable to civilization and to 
good principles. When a love affair did not prosper in the 
hands of a Grecian, he did not endeavour to become more. 
engaging in his mamers and person, he did not lavish his 
fortune in presents, or become more obliging and assiduous 
m his addresses, but immediately had recourse to incanta- 
tions and philtres; in composing and dispensing of which 
the women of Thessaly were reckoned the most famous, ; 
and drove a traffic in them of no inconsiderable advantage. 
These potions were given by the women to the men, as well ' 
as by the men to the women, and were generally so violent 
in their operation as for some time to deprive the person 
who took them of sense, and not uncommonly of life. 

The Romans like the Greeks, made use of these methods 
mostly in their affairs of gallantry and unlawful love ; but 
in what manner they addressed themselves to a lady they 
intended to marry has not been handed down to us, and the 
reason as we suppose is, that little or no courtship was prac- 
tised among them. In the Roman authors, we frequently 
read of a father, a brother, or a guardian, giving his daugh- 
ter, his sister, or his ward, in marriage, but we do not re- 
collect one single instance of being told that the intended 
bridegroom applied to the lady for her consent; a circum- 
stance the more extraordinary, as women in the decline of 
the Roman empire had arisen to a dignity, and even toa 
freedom, hardly equalled in modern times. 

The ancient Scandinavian women were naturally chaste, 
proud, and scarcely Jess emulous of glory than the men; 
being constantly taught to despise such as spend their youth 
in peaceful obscurity, they were not to be courted but by 
he most assiduous attendance, seconded by such warlike 
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atchievements as the custom of the country had rendered 
necessary to make a man deserving of his mistress. 

In an ode of Harold the valiant, of alate date, we find 
an enumeration of his exploits and accomplishments joined 
together, in order to give his mistress a favourable idea of 
him, but from the chorus of his song we learn that he did 
not succeed : 

“‘ My ships have made the tour of Sicily; there were 
we alk magnificent and splendid; my brown vessel, full of 
mariners, rapidly rowed to the utmost of my wishes; 
wholly taken up with war, I thought my course would never 
slacken, and yet a Russian maiden scorns me. 

““In my youth I fought with the people of Drontheim. 
Their troops exceeded ours in number. It was a terrible 
conflict ; I left their young king dead on the field, and yet 
a Russian maiden scorns me. 

.  * One day, we were but sixteen in a vessel, a storm arose 

and swelled the sea, it filled the loaded ship, but we dili- 
gently cleared it out; thence I formed hopes of the happiest 
success, and yet a Russian maiden scorns me. 

“ I know how to perform eight exercises; I fight val- 
iantly, I sit firmly onhorseback, I am inured to swimming, 
I know how to run along the scates, I dart the lance, and 
am skilful at the oar, and yeta Russian maiden scorns me. 

. “* Can she deny, that young and lovely maiden, that on 
the day, when posted near a city in the southern land, I 
joined battle, and then I valiantly handled my arms, and left 
behind me. lasting monuments of my exploits, and yet a 
Russian maiden scorns me. 

-  T was born in. the high country of Norway, where the 
imhabitants handle their bows so well; but I preferred guid- 
ing my ships, the dread of peasants, among the rocks of 
the ocean, and far from the habitations of men. I have run 
through all the seas with my vessels, and yet a Russian 
maiden scorns me.” 

The method of asking in courtship, as well as that of re- 
fusing, amofg some of the tribes of American Indians, is 
the most simple that can possibly be devised. When the 
lover goes to visit his mistress, he only begs leave to enter 
her hut by signs; which having obtained, he goes in, and 
sits down by her in the. most respectful silence ; if she suf-. 
fers him to remain there without interruption, her doing so 
is consenting to his suit ; and they go to bed together with- 
out farther ceremony: but if the lover has any thing given 
him to eat or drink, it is a refusal ; though the women are 
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obliged to sit by him till he has finished his repast ; after 
which he retires ‘in silence. In Canada, courtship is a 
stranger to that coy reserve, and seeming secrecy, which 
politeness has introduced among the inhabitants of civilized 
nations. Whena man and woman meet, though they never 
saw each other before, if he is captivated with her charms, he 
declares his passion in the plainest manner; and she, with 
the same honest simplicity, answeis yes, or no, without 
further deliberation. In some places a lover goes in the 
night to the hut of his mistress, steals silently im, lights a 
match at the fire, and cautiously approaches her bed, hold- 
ing the match before him; if she’ blows it out, it is a sign 
of her approbation ; and shews that she wishes the affair to 
be transacted in darkness and secrecy: he takes the hint, 
and immediately lays himself down by her side. If she 
suffers the light to remain burning, it is a denial, and he is 
obliged to retire. 

It is generally observed, that women enter into matrimo- 
ny with more willingness, and less anxious care and solici- 
tude, than men, for which many reasons naturally suggest 
themselves to the intelligent reader. The women of Green= 
land, are, however, in many Cases, an exception to this gene- 
ral rule, A Greenlander, having fixed his affection, acquaints 
his parents, and they acquaint the parents of the girl; upon 
which two female negociators are sent to her, wholaunch out 
in praises of the lovet they mean to recommend; but dwell 
most particularly on his dexterity in catching seals. She, pre- 
tending to be affronted, runs away, tearing the ringlets of her 
hair as she retires; after which the two females, having obtain- 
ed a tacit consent from her parents, search for her, and, on 
discovering her lurking place, drag her by force to the house of 
her lover, and there leave her. For some days she sits with 
dishevelled hair, silent and dejected, refusing every kind 
of sustenance, and at last, if kind entreaties cannot prevail 
upon her, is compelled by force, and even by blows to com- 
plete the marriage with her husband. It sometimes hap- 
pens, that when the female match-makers arrive to propose 
a lover to a Greenland young woman, she cither faints, or 
escapes to the unihabited mountains,. where she remains till 
she is discovered and carried back by her relations, or is 
forced to return by hunger and cold; in both which cases, 
she previously cuts off her hair; a most infallible indica- 
tion, that she is determined never to marry. 

To the difference of the climate of one country from an- 
other, philosophers have generally attributed the different 
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disposition of the inhabitants. Though France and Spain 
are kingdoms bordering on each other, yet nothing can be 
more dissimilar than a Frenchman and a Spaniard in the af- . 
fairs of love. 

A French lover, with the word sentiment perpetually in 
his mouth, seems by every action to have excluded it from 
his heart. He dresses for his mistress, dances for her, flut- 
ters constantly about her, helps her to lay on her rouge, and 
place her patches; attends her round the whole circle of 
amusements, chatters to her perpetually ; peu | making 
her acquainted with his own consequence and qualifications, 
every now and then drops a hint of the honour he confers 
upon her. Whatever be his station, every thing gaudy and 
glittering within the sphere of it, is called in to his assist- 
ance; but if, by the help of all these, he cannot make an 
impression on the fair one’s heart, it costs him nothing at 
last but a few shrugs of his shoulders, and two or three 
silly exclamations ; and, as it is impossible for a French- 
man to live without an amour, he immediately betakes him- 
self to another. 

As mankind advance in the principles of society, as in- 
terest, ambition, and some of the other sordid passions be- 
gin to occupy the mind, nature is thrust out. Nothing 
surely can be more natural than that love should direct us 
in the choice of a partner for life, and that the parties con- 
tracting in wedlock should enter into that compact with the 
mutual approbation of each other. This right of nature, 
however, begins to be wrested from her in every polite 
country. The poor are the only class who still retain the 
liberty of acting from inclination and from choice ; while 
the rich, in proportion as they rise in opulence and rank, 
sink in the exertion of the natural rights of mankind, and 
must sacrifice their love at the shrine of interest or am- 
bition. 

Such now begins to be the common practice in Britain ; 
that kind of courtship which proceeds from mutual inclina- 
tion and affection is, among. the great, nearly annihilated, 
and the matrimonial bargain not less sordid than that of the 
East. Were we to descend to the middling and lower ranks 
of life, where freedom of the mind still exists; the vari- 
ous modes of addressing and endeavouring to render them- 
sclves agreeable to the fair, our readers are already well ac- 
quainted with; we shall therefore just observe, in general, 
that such is the power of love, that it frequently prompts 
cven an Englishman to lay aside some part of his natural 
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thoughtfulness, at.d appear more gay and sprightly in the 

resence of his mistress ; that on other occasions, when he 
is doubtful of success, it adds to his natural peevishness and 
taciturnity an air of melancholy and embarrassment, which 
exposes him to the laughter of all his acquaintance, and 
seldom or never contributes any thing to advance his suit. 
A few sirigularities excepted, which arise from manners 
and customs, the courtship of all polished people is nearly 
the same, and consists chiefly in the lover’s endeavouring 
to make his person and temper appear as agreeable to his mis- 
tress as possible ; to persuade her that his circumstances are 
such as may enable him to indulge her in every thingbecom- 
ing her station, and that his inclinations to do so are not to 
be doubted. These great points being gained, the lover 
has commonly little else left to do, but to enter into the 
possession of his hopes, unless where each party, urged 
by separate interests, proposes unreasonable conditions of 
settlement, which frequently break off a match where every 
other article has been agreed on, 
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ANECDOTE OF A BRITISH SAILOR. 
[Related by Mr. Ives. ] 


IN 1756, Admiral Watson having sailed with his squad- 
ron and the king’s troops from Fort St. David to the assist- 
ance of Calcutta, in the East-Indies, stopped at Mayapore, 
on the banks of the Ganges, where the enemy had a place 
of considerable strength, called Bougee Fort, which it was 
necessary to secure before he proceeded farther in the ex- 
pedition. The action was begun by a brisk cannonadeé from 
the squadron, which soon silenced the cannon of the fort; 
but the garrison not offering to surrender, and continuing to 
discharge fire-arrows and small arms, it was determined in 
a council of sea and land officers, that Colonel Clive should 
endeavour to take it by assault. For this purpose, at five 
in the evening, the admiral landed an officer, two midship- 
men, and about forty sailors from each ship, under the com- 
mand of Captain King, to assist the colonel in storming 
the fort, which he intended doing just before day light, un- 
der the cover of two twenty-four pounders close to the ditch. 
In the mean time the colonel had given directions that the 
whole army (the ‘necessary guards excepted) and the de- 
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tachment from the ships, should rest on the ground, in or- 
der to recover themselves as much as possible from the great 
fatigues they had undergone in the preceding day’s service. 

All now was quiet in the camp; and we on board the 
ships, which lay at their anchors but at a small distance from 
the shore, had entertained thoughts of making use of this 
interval to refresh ourselves also with an hour or two of sleep; 
but suddenly a loud and universal acclamation was heard 
from the shore, and soon after an account was brought to 
the admiral that the fort had been taken by storm. This 
was a joyful piece of news, and the more s0_as it was quite 
unexpected : but when the particular circumstances that ush- 
ered in this success were related, our exultation was great- 
ly abated, because we found that the rules so indispen- 
sably necessary in all military exploits had been entirely dis- 
regarded in the present instance, and therefore could not 
help looking upon the person who had the principal hand in 
this victory rather as an object of chastisement than of ap- 
plause. The case was this : 

During the tranquil state of the cz:mp, one Strahan, a 
common sailor belonging to the Kent, having been just serv- 
ed with a quantity of grog (arrack mixed with water,) had 
his spirits too much elated to think of taking any rest; he 
therefore strayed by himself towards the fort, and imper- 
ceptibly got under the walls. Being advanced thus far with- 
out interruption, he took it into his head to scale ata breach 
that had been made by. the cannon of the ships; and. having 
luckily gotten upon the bastion, he there discovered several. 
Moo. men sitting upon the platform, at whom he flourished 
his cutlass, and fired his pistol, and then, after having given. 
three loud hazzas, cried out “the place is mine.” The Moor- 
ish soldiers immediately attacked him, and he defended him- 
self with incredible resolution, but in the rencounter had the 
misfortune to have the blade of his cutlass cut in two about 
a foot from the hilt; but this mischance however did not 
happen till he was nearly supported by two or three other 
sailors, who had accidentally straggled to the same part of the 
forton which the other had mounted. They hearing Stra- 
han’s cries, immediately scaled the breach likewise, and echo- 
ing the triumphant sound, roused the whole army, who tak- 
ing the alarm, presently, fel) on pell-mell, without order 
and without discipline, following the example of the 
sailors, This attack, though made jn such conlusion, was 
followed with no other iil consequence but the death of the 
worthy Captain Dougal Campbell, who was unfortunately 
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killed by a musket-bullet from one of our own pieces in 
the general confusion. Captain Coote commanded the fort 
for that night, and at day-light the fort saluted the admiral. 
It was never exactly known what number of Moors there 
were in the fort when our people first entered. We took in 
the fort eighteen cannon, from twenty-four pounders down- 
wards, and forty barrels of powder. 

Strahan, the hero of this adventurous action, was soon 
brought before the admiral, who, peeetnnere ee suc- 
cess that had attended it, thought it necessary to shew him- 
self displeased with a measure in which the want of all 
military discipline so notoriously appeared. He therefore 
angrily inquired into the desperate step which he had taken, 
‘** Mr. Strahan, what is this that you have been doing ?” 
The fellow, after having made his bow, scratched his head, 
and with one hand twirling his hat upon the other, replied, 
“« Why, to be sure, sir, it was I who took the fort—but I 
hope there was no harm in it.” The admiral with difficulty 
was prevented from smiling at the simplicity of Strahan’s 
answer ; andthe whole company were exceedingly diverted 
with his aukward appearance, and his language and manner 
in recounting the several particulars of his mad exploit. 
Mr. Watson expatiated largely on the fatal consequences 
that might have attended his irregular conduct, and then 
with a severe rebuke dismissed him ; but not before he had 
given the fellow some distant hints, that at a proper oppor- 
tunity he would be certainly punished for his temerity.— 
Strahan amazed to find himself blamed where he expected 
praise, had no sooner gone from the admiral’s cabin than he 
routtered these words—“ If I am flogged for this here ac- 
tion, I will never take another fort by myself as long a I 
live, by G—d.” 

The novelty of the case, the success of the enterprize, 
and the courageous spirit which he had displayed, pleaded 
strongly with the admiral in behalf of the offender; and yet 
at the same time the discipline of the service required that 
he should shew him outwardly some marks of his displea- 
sure ; this the admiral did for some little time; but after- 
wards, st the intercession of some officers, which interces- 
sion the admiral himself prompted them to make, he most 
readily pardoned him. And it is not improbable, that had 
Strahan been properly qualified for the office of boatswain, 
he might on some other pretence, before the expedition had 
ended, have been promoted to that station in one of his ma- 
jesty’s ships. But unfortunately for this brave fellow, the 
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whole tenor of his conduct, both before and after the storm- 
ing of the fort, was so very irregular, as to render it impos- 
sible for the admiral to advance him from his old station to 
any higher rank, how strongly soever his inclinations led 
him to do it. 

Since (says Mr. Ives,) Strahan paid me a visit, and told 
me that he had served in every one of Admiral Pocock’s 
Kast-India engagements ; and that, in consequence of a 
wound he received in one of them, he is become a pension- 
er to the chest at Chatham. At present he acts also as a sai- 
lor in one of* the guard ships, at Portsmouth ; and he says 
that his highest ambition is to be made cook of one of his 
majest’ys capital ships. 


SIGHTS AND SEEING, WONDERFUL AND DEPRAVED. 


LOPEZ, a Spaniard at Gades, could from the high moun- 
tain Ca!pe, sce out of Europe into Africa over the Streights, 
which will cost sailors three or four hours time in calm 
weather to cross it. He could discern what they were do- 
ing in the opposite far distant port on the African shores 
adjouing to it; by which means the Spaniards often pre- 
vented the insults of the Barbarian pirates. 

The emperor Tiberius, Joseph Scaliger and his father, 
and Hieronymous Cardanus were all so sharp-sighted in 
their youths, that they could see in the dark immediately 
aftet they awaked, but soon after that faculty left them, 
and they saw no detterthan other men. ‘This quicksighted- 
ness continued with them till they were each about three 
and twenty years of age, and Cardan attributes it to the 
heat of the brain, the subtilty of the visive spirits, and the 
power of imagination. 

Fabritius ab Aquapendente, gives us a relation of an in- 
habitant of Pisa, that had such a strange constitution of the 
eye, that he could see very clearly in the night; but either 
not at all, or else very dimly in the day. Gellius gives us 
the like instance of people in the remote parts of Albania, 
that see better in the night than day ; for the lustre of light, 
dissipates and rebates the edge of the sight. 

Sir Kenelm Digby reports, that he saw a man so blind 
that he was not able to discern when the sun shined, and yet 
could play at cards and tables, bowls and shovel-board, dis- 
céfn the gestures of his scholars by their voice, walk ina 
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chamber or long alley straight, and turn exactly at the ends, 


and by an effect of the light upon his body, but chiefly on 
his brain, know when the sun was up, and exactly distin- 
guish between a clear and cloudy day. 

Some men see double, which is a great impediment to 
the sight, and ‘the cause of it is, that the sight not in an 
angle, and seeing two things or one thing twice, works the 
same effect. Pore-blind see best in dimmer lights, and 
have their sight stronger near hand than those that are not 
so, and the cause is, that the visual spirits in those that are 
pore-blind are thinner and rarer than others, and therefore 
the greater light disperseththem. For the same reason they 
only want contracting, for being contracted they are strong- 
er than the visual spirits of ordinary eyes ; as when we see 
through a level the sight is stronger and so it is when you 
gather the eyelids somewhat close. Old men when they 
would see to read, put the paper at some distance from 
them. The cause is, that the visual spirits in old men, 
contrary to those of pore-blind men, do not unite, but when 
the object is at some good distance from their eyes. Men 
see better when their eyes are over against the sun or a 
candle, if they hold their hand a little before their eyes, 
because the glaring of the sun or candle weakens the eyes, 
where the light circumfused is enough for the perception. 
If men come out of a great light into a dark room, or if 
the contrary, they come out of a dark room into a light 
room, they seem to have a mist before their eyes, and see 
worse than they shall do after they have staid a little while 
either in the light or in the dark, the cause whereof is, that 
the visual spirits are disturbed by that sudden change, put 
out of order, and till they are recollected do not perform 
their offices : for when they are much dilated by light, they 
cannot contract suddenly ; when they are much contracted 
by darkness they cannot dilate suddenly; excess of both 
these, that is, of the dilation and contraction of the visual 
spirits, if it be long, destroyeth the eye. 


———a_a 


A HAWK AND KITE, 
[From the London Gentleman’s Magazine.] 


THE two following singular circumstances of the feather- 
ed tribe are worth communicating to the public. Thetruth 
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cited HAWK AND KITE; 


of them I can attest, myself being an eye witness of them 
both. 

- The first happened. about 18 years ago. Being some few 
days at the house of John Payne, farmer, at Abbot’s Lang- 
ley, Herts, he told me’he had a pensioner who daily paid 
him a visit, whom I might:see the next day about dinner 
time (12 0’clock) if I would give myself the trouble. « Ac- 
cordingly I. went into the garden with him at that time, 
when he took a bitof raw meat, and -gave a loud whistle, 
holding out his hand, and immediately a large hawk flew 
down from one of the highest trees, and rested upon his 
hand. When he was fed he flew away, and the farmer saw 
ne more of him till next day, at the usual time. It is re- 
markable, he never could get him at any other time of the 
day, though often called. This had continued a long while. 

The other was as follows: having some business to do at 
Marston, near Frome, Somersetshire, in the year 1778, 
the seat of the Earl of Cork, which Ser me two 
months, I had- daily opportunities of seeing it. It was a 
kite of the largest growth, who had taken up his residence 
in that noblenian’s garden for three or four years back.— 
He was the guardian of the place, and would ‘suffer no sort 
of, marauders whatever to intrade on the premises. Rats, 
mice, birds, fell a victim to him, and helped towards his 
support; eats and dogs found him their greatest enemy ; 
he even wouldattack a man, if he was a stranger, except 
Mr. Jones, who was the head er, was with him.— 
This-he would continue to do for two or three days, till the 
bird began to know him. 

‘I have heard Mr. Jones say, he would rather have him 
than. the: best dog -in the kingdom, -as no creature of the 
earth or air was safe from his talons. What was very re- 
markable, he never paired with his own species, neither 
would he let one of them come near the remises, though 
several.attempts had been made, and red fought, when 
he always came off victorious. When I first went to Mars- 
ton, he has alarmed me more than once when I was in the 
garden, till he-grew more used.to me. His method was, 
when he saw a stranger, to soar upon the wing very high, 
and to take several circuits till he got perpendicular above 
him, when he would drop down, — his head like a stone, 
frequently stunning the person. is he could easily effect, 
as a stranger could not be ex ——— to be on his guard, if he 
even saw him flying above I have. been obliged to 
take shelter under a hovel of tree, upon the sight of him, 
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and quickly too, else I should have felt the effect of his 
weight, velocity, and talons ; but this was only when I first 
went, as I said above: after a few days he seemed-as if he 
recognised me, and offered hostilities no more. No stran- 
gers cared to venture into the garden, without some one 
who belonged to it was with them. 

These two birds had evidently never been tamed, or in 
the hands of man, before they took possession of their res- 
pective stations, as they had at first all the ferocity usual to 
birds of prey. 
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Yours, &c. J. M. 
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MYNHEER AND MADAME LOLKES. 
(With a curious engraving.) 


MYNHEER WYBRAND LOLKES, the celebrated man 
in miniature, was born at Jelst, in West-Fricsland, im the 
year 1730, and at 60 years of age was exhibited at Astley’s 
Riding-School,. in London. - He measured only twenty-seven 
inches im height, and weighed exactly fifty-six pounds. He 
had a large head, with a full ‘face, long arms, short thighs, 
and scarcely any legs ; and was very active and nimble, par- 
ticularly in jumping, standing upon his head, &c. which he 
would perform with all the Sgittty of a young man, and to 
the great diversion of the spectators. By his wife, Madame 
Lolkes, (a tall fine woman, whose likeness is associated with 
his in the plate which accompanies this memoir) he had three 
children ; one of whom, a son, lived to the age*of 23, and 
arrived to the common stature of mankind, being five feet 
seven inches. 





—_—_—_ 


WILLIAM HOFFMASTER, COMMONLY CALLED BILLY 
THE’ FIDLER. 


IN the alms-house of the city of New+York is a dwarf, not 
indeed so remarkable in point of size as Mynheer Lolkes, but 
rhaps equally so in eccentricity. Hisoname is Witt1am 
OFFMASTER, and his employment until lately was that of a 
musician. From this circumstance, and his diminutive sta- 
ture, he acquired the name of Billy the Fidler, and by this 
familiar appellation has been well known for the last 30 years. 
He isa native of Frankfort, in Germany, and his wife (who 
vol. 1. [57] 
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is only one inch taller than himself) was born at Darmstadt. 
They emigrated from Germany to America in the month of 
May, 1759, On their arrival Mr. Hoftmaster’s skill im mu- 
sic procured him employment in some of the. first families, 
amongst whom was that of Su William Johnston, superin- 
tendaut of Indian affairs in North America. He was also tor 
18 vears organist to the Calvinist High Dutch Church in New- 
York, of which he wasa member. He was also a musician 
in the provincial army until the year 1763, and he added con- 
siderably to his income by his professional services at, wed- 
dings, merry mectings, and negro dances. Yet, with all his 
skill and industry, he did not grow rich; but when age and 
infirmity stole upon him he had no other alternative than to 
retire and enjoy the ofium cum dignitate im the house ap- 
pointed for the reception of the;poor. , There the editor of 
this work visited him in August, 1809, and obtained from 
him the particulars of the present article.. He measures 40 
inches (which is 13 more than Mynheer Lolkes) and -his 
wife 41. They have had five children, only one of whom. 
arrived at manhood ; he was five feet six inches high, and 
fell a victim to the yellow fever in 1798. 
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One of the Indian chiefs, who frequently, wine Sir Wil- 


liam Johnston, would sometimes remark on Billy and his wife, 
that the cause of their diminutive size was altogether owing 
to the laziness of their parents, who did not cultivate Indian 
corn enough or catch sufficient venison and fish to enable 
them to beget strong children ; that in his tribe such dwarfs 
would be A eeaet in their infancy ; but that, as he found 
they might be made useful, he would endeavour to persuade 
his tribe to discontinue the practice, and in future have them 
taught to play the fiddle. 





—__— 
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ON THE MANNERS, RELIGION, AND LAWS .OF THE GUCI'sS, OR 
MOUNTAINEERS OF TIPRA. 


a 
a a A 


[From the second volume of Asiatic Rescarches.} 
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THE inhabitants of the mountainous districts to the east 
of Bengal, give the name of Patiyan to the Being who cre- 
ated the universe ; but they believe that a deity exists in 
every tree, that the sun and moon are gods, and that, when- 
ever they worship those subordinate divinities, Pativan is 
pleased. If anyone among them put another to death, the 
Chief of the Tribe, or other persons who bear no relation to 
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the deoeased, have fio concern in punishing the murderer ; 
but if the murdered person have a brother, or other heir, 
he may take blood for blood ; nor has any man whatever a 
right to prevént or oppose such retaliation. 

When a man is detected in the commission of theft or 
other atrocious offence, the chieftain causes a recompense to 
be given to the complainant, and reconciles both parties ; but 
the chief himself receives a customary fine, and each party 
gives a feast of pork, or other meat, to the people of hus re- 
spective tribe. 

In ancient times it was not a custom among them to cut off 
the heads of the women whom they found in the habitations 
of their enemies ; but it happened once that a woman asked 
another, why she came so late to her business of sowing 
grain? She answered, that her husband was gone to battle, 
and that the necessity of preparing food and other things 
for him had occasioned her delay. This answer was over- 
heard by a man at-ennrity with her husband, and he was 
hiled with resentment against her, considering, that as she 
had prepared food for her husband for the purpose of sending 
him to battle against his tribe, so in general, if women were 
not to remain at home, their husbands could not be supplied 
with provision, and consequently could not make war with 
advantage. From, that time it became a constant practice 
to cut off the heads of the enemy’s women, especially if they 
happened to be pregnant, and therefore confined to their 
houses; and this bariarity is carried so far, that if a Cuci 
assail the house of an enemy, and kill a woman with child, 
so that he may bring two heads, he acquires honour and ce- 
lebrity in his tribe, as the destroyer of two foes at once. 

As to the marriages of this wild nation; when a rich man 
has made a contract of marriage, he gives four or five head 
ot gayals (the cattle of the mountains) to the father and 
mother of the bride, whom he carries to his own house: her 
parents then kill the gayals, and, Kaving prepared fermented 
liquors and boiled rice with ether eatables, invite the father, 
mother, brethren, and kindred of the bridegroom to a nup- 
tial entertainment. When a man of small property is in- 
clined to. marry, and a mutual agreement is made, a similar 
method is followed in a lower degree ; and » man may mar- 
ry any woman, except his own mother. Ifa married couple 
live cordialiy together, and have a son, the wile is fixed and 
irremoveable ; but if they have no son, and especially if 
they live together on bad terms, the husband may divorce 
hiis wife, and marry another woman. 
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They have but little idea of heaven or hell, the reward of 
good, or the punishment of bad actions ; but they profess a 
belief, that when a person dics a certain spirit comes and 
seizes his soul, which he carries away ; and whatever the 
spirit promises to give at the instant when the body dies, will 
he found and enjoyed by the dead; but that if any one 
should take up the corpse and carry it off, he would not find 
the treasure. 

The food of this people consists of elephants, hogs, deer, 
and other animals ; of which, if they find the carcasses or 
limbs in the forests, they dry them and eat them occasionally. 

When they have resolved on war, they send spies, before 
hostilities are begun, to learn the stations and strength of the 
enemy, and the condition of the roads; after which they 
march in the night, and two or three hours before caylight 
make a sudden assault with swords, lances, and arrows: if 
their enemies are compelled to abandon their station, the as- 
sailents instantly put to death all the males and females who 
are left behind, and strip the houses of all their furniture ; 
but should their adversaries, having gained intelligence of 
the intended assault, be resolute enough to meet them in 
battle, and should they find themselves oyer-matched, they 
speedily retreat and quietly return to their own habitations. 
If at any time they see a star very near the moon, they say, 
“ To-night we shall undoubtedly be attacked by some ene- 
my ;” and they pass that night under arms with extreme 
vigilance. They often lie in ambush in a forest near the 
path, where their foes are used to pass and repass, waiting 
for the enemy with different sorts of weapons, and killing 
every man or woman who happens to pass by: in this situa- 
tion, if a leech, or a worm, or a snake, should bite one of 
them, he bears the pain in perfect silence ; and whoever can 
bring home the head of an enemy, which he has cut off, is 
sure to be distinguished and exalted in his nation, When 
two hostile tribes appear to have equal force in battle, and 
neither has hopes of putting the other to flight, they make 
a signal of pacific intentions, and, sending agents recipro- 
cally, soon conclude a treaty ; after which they kill several 
head of gayails, and feast on their flesh, calling on the Sun 
and Moon to kegar witness of the pacification: but if one 
side, unable to resist the enemy, be thrown into disorder, 
the vanquished tribe is considered as tributary to the victors, 
who every year receive from them a certain number of gayals, 
wooden dishes, weapons, and other acknowledgments of 
vassalage. Before they go to battle, they put a quantity of 
roasted alu’s (esculent roots like potatoes) and paste of rice 
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four into the hollow of bambu’s, and’add to them a provision 
of dry rice with some leathermbags fullof liquor: then they 
assemble, and march with’such celerity, that in one day they 
perform a journey ordinarilyamade by letter-carriers in three 
or four days, since they have net the trouble and delay of 
dressing victuals. When they reach the place to be attacked, 
they surround it in the night, and at early dawn enter it, 
putting to death both young and old, women and children, 
except such as they chuse to carry away captive: they put 
the heads, which they cut‘off, mto leathern bags; and if the 
blood of their enemies be on theit hands, they take care not 
to wash it off. When, after this slaughter, ‘the y take their 
own food, they thrust a part of what they eat into the 
mouths of the heads which they have brought away, saying 
to each of the m—* Eat, quench thy thirst, and satisfy thy 
appetite ; as thou hast been slain by my hand, so may thy 
kimsmen be slain by my kinsmen?’ During their journey 
they have usually two: such meals; and every watch, or two 
watches, they send intelligence of their proceedings to their 
families: when any one of them sends word that he has cut 
off the head of an enemy, the people of his family, whatever 
be their age or sex, express great delight, making caps and 
ornaments of red and black ropes ; then filling some large 
vessels with fermented liquors, and decking themselves with 
all the trinkets they possess, they go forth to mect the con- 
queror, blowing large shells, and striking plates of metal, 
with other rade instruments of music. When both parties 
are met they show extravagant joy, men and women dancing 
and singing together ; and, if a married man has brought 
an enemy’s head, his wife wears a head-dress with. gay orna- 
ments, the husband and wife alternately pour fermented 
liquor into each other’s mouths, and she washes his bloody 
hands with the same liquor which they are drinking: thus 
they go reveling, with excessive merriment, to their place of 
abode, and having piled up the heads of their enemies in the 
court-yard of their chieftain’s house, they sing and dance 
ound the pile ; after which they kill some gayals and hogs 
with their spears, and having boiled the flesh) maké a feast 
o1 it, and drink the fe poeribed liquor. The richer men of 
this race fasten the heads of their focson a bambu, and fix it 
on the grave of their parents, by which act they acquire 
great reputation. He who brings back the head of a slaugh- 


tered enemy, receives presents from the wealthy of cattle and’ 


spirituous liquor ; ; and if any captives are brought alive, it 
is the perogative of ‘those ‘chieftains who were not in the 


campaign, to strike off the heads of the captives. [heir 
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weapons are made by particular tribes ; for some of them are 
unable to fabricate instruments of war. 

In regard to their civil institutions, the whole management 
of their houschoid affairs belongs to the women ; while the 
men are employed in clearmg - won building huts, cul- 
tivating land, making war, or hunting game or wild beasts. 
Five days (they never reckon by months or vears) after the 
birth of a male child, and three days after that of a female, 
they entertain their family and kinsmen with boiled rice and 
fermented liquor, and the parents of the child partake of the 
feast. ‘They begin the ceremony with fixing a pole in the 
court-yard : and then killing a gayal, or a hog, with a lance, 
they conseerate it to their deity ; after which all the party eat 
the flesh and: drink liquor, closing the day with a dance and 
with songs... If any one among them be so deformed by 
nature or by accident, as to be unfit for the propagation of 
his species, he gives up all thoughts of keeping aaapaell 


begs for his subsistence, like a religious mendicant, from a 
to door, continually dancing and singing. When sucha per- 
son goes to the house of a rich and liberal man, the owner 
of the house usually strings together a number of red and 


white stones, and fixes one end of the string on a long cane, 
so that the other end may hang down to the ground; then, 
paying a kind of superstitious homage to the pebbles, he gives 
alts to the beggar; after which he kills a gaya/ and a hog, 
and some other quadrupeds, and invites his tribe to a feast ; 
the giver of such an entertainment acquires extraordinary 
fame in the nation ; and all unite in applauding him with 
every token of honor and reverence. 

When a Cuci dies, al! his kinsmen join in killing a hog 
and a gaya!, and having boiled the meat, pour some liquor 
mto the mouth of the deceased, round whose body they twist 
a piece of cloth by way of shroud: all of them taste the 
same liquor as an offermg to his ‘soul; and this ceremony 
they repeat at intervals for several days. Then they lay the 
body on a stage, and kindlinga fire under it, pierce it witha 
spit and dry it: when it is perfectly dry they cover it with 
two or three folds of cloth, and, enclosing it in a little case 
within a chest, bury ‘it undet ground. All the fruits and 
flowers. that they gather within a year after the burial, they 
scatter on the grave of the deceased ; but some bury their 
dead in a different manner, covering them first with a shroud, 
then with a mat of woven reeds, and hanging them ona high 
iree. Some, when the flesh is decayed, wash the bones, and | 
keep them dry in a bowl, which they open on every sudden 
emergence, aud fancying "themselves at a consultation with 
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the bones, pursue whatever ‘measures they think proper ; 
alleging, that they act bycommand of their ‘departed pa- 
rents and kinsmen. A widow is obliged to remain a whole 
vear near the grave of her husband, ‘where her family bring 
her food ; if she die within the year they mourn for her ; if 
she live, they carry her back to her house, ‘where’ all the re-' 
lations are entertained with the usual feast of the Cuci’s. 

If the deceased leave three sons, ' the eldest and the young~ 
est share all his property, but the middle son takes nothing ; 
if he have no sons, his estate goes to his-brothers, and if he 
have no brothers, it eseheats to the chief of the tribe. 


Note—A party of ‘Cucis visited the late Chatles Crofts, 
Esq. at Jafaradab, in the spring of 1776, and entertained 
him with a dance: they promised to return after their har- 
vest, and seemed much pleased with their reception. 


—_— 


INSTANCE OF 





EXTRAORDINARY MEMORY. 


WHILE the celebrated Monsieur de Voltaire resided at 
Potzdam, as the literary friend and companion of the late 
king of Prussia, an Englishman was introduced to his Ma- 
jesty, as one that possessed such an extraordinary memory, 
that he could repeat, word by word, a very long discourse, 
after having heard it once only. Frederick put him to an 
immediate proof of this wonderful retention, and the Eng- 
lishman justified the character that had been given of him. 
At this instant, Voltaire was to wait upon his majesty, to 
read to him some verses that he had just finished. The 
king, who was desirous of enjoying some amusement from 
this singular circumstance, caused the Englishman to be 
concealed in a closet adjoining, and desired him to get by 
heart all that the poet might read. Voltaire entered, and 
read the verses with great animation. The king heard them 
with an air of coldness and indifference to which the poet 
had not been accustomed. ‘ Indeed, my dear Voltaire,” 
exclaimed his majesty, “ you have taken it into your head, 
for some time past, to steal verses from others, and-to re-- 
peat them to me as your own.”. Voltaire affirmed, with 
great earnestness, that the verses were absolutely his, and - 
that he had finished them but that very morning. ‘ This is» 
very extraordinary, indeed,” answered the king, “ for [ 
have seen an Englishman, who has just shewn these very 
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verses to me ashis:” He then sent for the Englishman, and 
said to him, “ I beg, sir, that you will repeat to me the 
verses you shewed me this morning,” The Englishman 
without hesitation, and without the omission of a single 
syllable, repeated the whole of what Voltaire had read.— 
The poor poet was astonished and enraged, and swore that 
he maust be the devil himself. The king did not fail to en- 
joy his angerandagitation forsome time ; but at last he confess- 

. ed the whole trick; and the scene was concluded by his 
making a handsome present to the Englishman for the 
pleasure he had afforded him. This extraordinary fact is 
recorded in a work just published abroad, entitled Vie de 
Frederick II. Roi de Prusse. 


 catiaiien aan 
HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 


UPON the dollars, stivers, and doits, coined at the 
beautiful town of Dort, or Dordrecht, in Holland, is the 
figure of a milk maid sitting under her cow, which figure 
is also exhibited in relievo, on the Water Gate of the place. 
The occasion was as follows: in the noble struggle of the 
United: Provinces for their liberties, the Spaniards detached 
a bady of forces from the main army, with the view of sur- 
prising Dort. Certain milk-maids belonging to a farmer in 
the vicinity of the town, perceived, as they were going to 
milk, some soldiers concealed under the hedges. They had 
presence of mind to pursue their occupation, without any 
symptom of alarm; on their return, they informed. their 
master of what they had scen, who giving information to 
the Burgomaster of Dort, the sluices were let loose, by 
which many of the Spaniards were drowned, and the expe- 
dition defeated : the states ordered the farmer a handsome re- 
venue for the loss he had sustained by the overflowing of his 
lands, rewarded the women, and perpetuated the memory of 
the event in the manner above described. 


a 


NEW MODE OF CURING A SCOLD. 


It is recorded of agentleman, who was troubled with that 
worst of all sources, a scolding wife, that his method of cu- 
ring her was to take up his fiddle, and play hera tyme, 
without opening his lips, whilst she was bursting with vex- 
ation. Her violence, augmented by his tranquillity, at length 
brought’ her to her death bed. When near expiring, * I 
think, “ said she,” I could recover yet if the fellow would 


but answer me.” This remedy, however, we may readily 


believe, he was not inclined to administer. 
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{Continucd from fage 430.) 


The day after the marquis’s departure he went out into 
\ the ficlds-to his favourite spot. Night now began to throw 
her mantle over the valley, and the rays of the setting sun 
painted the mountain tops with purple, till they disappeared 
in twilight, while the evening breeze watted balsamic 
odours across the plains. The fiies buzzed and swarmed 
around, and the distant shepherds’ pipes mingled with the 
tinkling bells of the lowing herd, while the languishing 
tones of the love-warbling nightingale filled the air with 
melody, and every branch became vocal to the breeze. 

Rinaldo stopped at the garden door of a beautiful villa, 
and finding it open, went in. Here the sweets of the orange 
grove were wafted towards him, and a chorus of feathered 
songsters greeted him from branches crowded with blos- 
soms, as he approached the house, which stood in the mid- 
dle of the garden. Here he met a girl lightly clothed, and 
inquired of her, 

* To whom does this beautiful villa belong ?” 

“ To the countess Martagno,” replied she. 

He was struck with this intelligence, but remained silent. 
The girl, however, still looked at him, expecting a second 
question, which Rinaldo observing, asked, 

** Is the countess here!” 

‘* She came this morning,” replied the girl; who then 


; went down the avenue. 

. | Rinaldo had not yet determined whether to go or stay, 
‘ if when he perceived a female figure moving in an orange 
. grove ; nor had he resolved whether to proceed or return, 
>= . when the lady came out of the grove and called to him ; 


“ Chevalier, can I believe my eyes? Is it yourself or 
your apparition !” 

It was the countess who thus addressed him ; and it was 
now too late torecede. Kinaldo advanced towards her with 
a silent bow. 


at ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake!” continued the countess, “ how 
- did you find my villa?” 

stag Rinaldo. As men often find many other things—b y 
= chance. 

th 
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Countess. You might, however, have been more gallant 
4 than to tell me I am indebted only to fortune for this plea- 

i sure. 

Rinaldo. The debt would be but small. 

Countess. At least equal to the chance you mention. 

Rinaldo. Then we are quits. \ 

Countess. If you wish it, we are ; but, when I reflect, 
we are not ; for the same chance had only to conduct you a 
few steps farther to have transferred the debt to Laura, 
whose villa is near mine, and she is now there; or, per- 
haps, you have mistaken the house, and aretoo gallant to 
acknowledge it? I will send a servant to shew it you. 

Rinaldo. Wf you wish to send me away— 

Countess.» I would willingly keep what Fortune has 
thrown in my way, but not at another’s cost, 

Rinaldo. Yet you must do that if you would receive me 
from the hands of chance. 

Countess. If chance and Laura are not the same, let it 
be called by any other name, and you are welcome. 

As she said this, she gave him her hand, and conducted 
him into an arbour where a guittar and a book lay upona 
table. Here they seated themselves, and after a long pause 
the countess said, with the utmost simplicity, 

“ What were we speaking of ?” | 

“« Of the beauties of the evening,” said Rinaldo, smiling ; 
upon which the countess burst into a laugh. 

The conversation, however, still halted, and they arose, 
took aturn in the garden, talked of indifferent subjects, 
and at length approached a pavilion, which became the 
scene of a very interesting interview. 

Countess. I rejoice much to see you here so unexpect- 
edly, especially as you are the only person who could chase 
away the low spirits with which I am oppressed. 

Rinaldo. thank you for this compliment. 

Countess. *Tis the truth. 

Rinalde. Then 1am infinitely obliged tothe truth. But 
may I ask, what causes you these low spirits? 

Countess. I will tell you. One man! cannot bear wants 
to force himself upon me, while my family want to force up- 
on me another. 

Rinaldo. And you would not marry again? 

Countess. At least neither of these men. 

Rinaido. Then choose a third who neither forces himself 
upon you, nor is forced upon you by your family, provided 
you do not dislike him. 
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Countess. I would either have a man who gives himself 
to me or none. 

Rinaldo. That depends on you. 

Countess. The accepting him may, but not the giving. 

As she said this she stretched out her hand, which sank 
upon Rinaldo’s: upon which she suddenly withdrew it; 
but Rinaldo instantly seized it, and softly pressing it, felt 
his own pressed in return by that of the countess. 

A loud conversation in the avenue leading to the pavilion 
at length awakened the lovers from the dream of bliss, and 
starting up they perceived Laura and some other ladies en- 
ter the pavilion. 

The countess received her friends with evident marks of 
embarrassment; nor did any connected conversation take 
place till the ladies inquired: for their carriage, and took 
their leave. 

As Rinaldo handed them in, Laura whispered to him, 
“ I congratulate you;” and the countess said aloud, * [ 
shall see you again to-morrow, chevalier.” To which he 
assented with a compliment. The carriage drove off, and 
Rinaldo returned home, musing on what had passed. 


BOOK V. 






Rinaldo repeated his visits to the countess so frequently 
both in town and country, that Laura hid no longer a place 
in his heart. Meanwhile the marquis returned from his ex- 

cursion, and spoke much of the old man of Froniteia, to 

whom he promised to introduce him. 

Upon Rinaldo’s inquiring who this old man was, the mar- 
quis replied, “* He is, perhaps, the wisest man of the age : 
a philosopher who is deeply versed in the most secret of the 
mysteries called Arata repoa, and has unfolded things of 
which nothing certain has ye t been known.” 

“ But I do not perceive,” said Rinaldo, “ of what use his 
acquaintance can be to me, as I have no desire to be in- 
itiated into the mysteries of krata repoa, for which I have 
neither genius nor inclination.” 

The grand object for which we have united, ” replied the 
marquis, “* requires a knowledge of it.” 


Rinaldo was silent, and the marquis pursued the subject no _ 
farther. 
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The whole family were invited to pass the evening at the 
countess’s villa ; but Rinaldo was the first who arrived there. 
The company were regaled m the pavilion, where every one 
was very gay and happy, after which they adjourned to some 
benches on a grass-plat in front of it, where they were about 
to amuse themselves with games, when two servants with 
flambeaux introduced a stranger, who, they said, wished to 
speak with the marquis. 

The marquis arose, and the stranger approached ; but the 
instant he perceived Rinaldo he put his hand to his sword and 
exclaimed : 

“ Ha, assassin! have I found you ?” 

“ Who dares insult me?” said Rinaldo; and, drawing his 
sword, perceived his antagonist was the captain. 

** I dare!” said the latter, gnashing his teeth. 

They now instantly engaged ; but a shot from the grove 
wounded the captain, ‘and he fell. 

The confusion was now general, every one was in motion, 
some screaming and lamenting, and some running to and fro, 
while the servants came in armed, and increased the up- 
roar. 

The countess, however, had the presence of mind to pull 
the chevalier into the payilion, which was now vacant, and 
shutting the door upon him, locked him in. 

Rinaldo, who knew not how all this had come to pass, 
continued alone there during two hours, in anxious expecta- 
tion, and greatly wondering how the affair would end. 

At length the door opened and the countess entered. 

“Is the captain dead?” said Rinaldo. 

“ He lies cabs wounded m the house,” replied the 
countess.—“ But without inquiring,” continued she “any fur- 
ther mto these strange events, my only care at present is to 
save you. Far in the mountain of RamataI have a castle, 
where no one will find or even look for you. Thither you 
must instantly fly, Here is a letter to the w arder, 1 in which I 
have described you as baron Tegnano, anda relation of mine. 
A horse is ready saddled for you at the garden gate. Adieu! 
You shall hear from me shortly, and as soon as possible I 
Wii come mvself.” 

Having said this she embraced him, and moistened his 
cheeks with tears. At length she tore herself from his arms, 
and conducted him to the garden gate, where Rinaldo mounted 
and took his uncertain way, according to her directions, to- 

wards the cguntry. 

The night was beautiful, the full moon illuminated all 
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the hills, and a solemn stillness reigned throughout the 
air; but upon an eminence he beheld a human figure, which 
secmed to be in motion. Rinaldo stopped his horse, and 
observing the figure, perceived that it approached him. 

“Who's there!” said Rinaldo. 

* One who knew you,” replied a voice from the emi- 
nence, ** when you were count Mandochini. I know an- 
other name for you, however, which I would not entrust 
even to the silence of the night.” 

“ If you know me,” said Rinaldo, “ tell me your name.” 

* Do you not know my voice? Iam your servant Lu- 
dovico.” 

Rinaldo. Ludovico! Yes, now I know you. How came 
you here? 

Ludovico. Why not here as well as elsewhere? I had al- 
most done for the captain in Calabria. But he that is born 
to be hanged will never be drowned, and the rascal got 
well of his wounds. [I took ship in Calabria as a travelling 
guu-smith and came to Messina, where I saw you twice, but 
in such great company that I could not speak to you. What 
name you went by I did not know, and could not ask you. 
My money, however, began to fail, and I knew not what 
to do. But as I was walking, much dejected, on the port, 
I again beheld this accursed captain. I should as soon have 
expected to see the devil. Thunder and lightning, thought 
I, is the rascal yet alive? Could ! but find my captain! So 
I kept lurking about, but could not find you any where, At 
length Isaw you going to the villa, followed you, got ac- 
quainted with the servants, pretended to be a travelling 
fencing master, learnt on whose premises I was, reflected 
a little, and observing that an entertainment was to be given 
at the villa, I thought it would furnish me with an opportu- 
nity of speaking to my captain. Thus I slipped into the 
garden, and stationed myself in a grove, where I soon per- 
ceived that villain the Corsican. 1 listened to what passed, 
heard every word, saw you draw, and instantly | laid the 
rascal upon the ground. Yes, | have done for him, I hope.. 
If he is not dead by this time ’tis not my fault. WhenI 
quitted the garden I concealed myself behind an aloe, and 
after a while saw a horse brought there ready saddled.— 
The thought immediately struck me, that it was for my 
captain, and so it turned out. I saw you mount, followed 
you, and here I am ready to attend you wherever you go, 


if you will permit me. If not, give mea couple of ducats, 
and send me to the devil. 
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Rinaldo. Come with me, my brave fellow and in the 
next village you shall be mounted. 

Ludovico. Many thanks. Oh that it were daylight. I 
am as hungry as a wolf. But now there are two of us we 
shall travel better. I have a couple of pocket pistols, and 
before the enemy kill you they must dispatch me. 

Thus Ludovico accompanied his captain, and at break 
of day they entered a village where they stopped, and hav- 
ing breakfasted, Rinaldo bought a mule for Ludovico and 
again set off. 

On the sixth day they arrived, without-further adven- 
tures and perils, at the place of their destination. 

The castle stood on the mountain, under an eminence 
surrounded by walls and fosses, provided with drawbridges, 
and strongly fortified. The warder was an old man, some- 
what petulant, but of a good heart, and formerly steward 
to the countess’s father. When he had read the letter he 
said drily, ‘* According to the directions of the countess 
the whole castle is at your command.” 

Ludovico now led the beasts to the stable, and Rinaldo 
took possession of a couple of neat rooms, m which was 
some very antique furniture. 

The family consisted of the warder, his wife, his 
daughter, a maid servant, and an old invalid, who had 
formerly served under the countess’s father in Spain, and 
who here subsisted as a pensioner of the countess. 

As to the provisions the castle aflorded, appearances were 
but very moderate, and Rinaldo began to make preparations 


for some addition in this respect. Ludovico, Giorgio the 
invalid, and the maid were sent out, and soon brought an 
ass loaded with provisions, which stocked the kitchen and 
store room. The court-yard was also filled with fowl, and 


the wine cellar with wine, of which the warder delivered 
the keys to Rinaldo. 

. Thus in a short time the castle became more gay and 
lively, and the once dull and stupid inhabitants now grew 
active, cheerful, and happy. 

Rinaldo amused himself sometimes with sitting on the 
old fortifications and viewing the surrounding country, 
sometimes with walking over the mountains, sometimes with 
reading a couple of old chronicles, and sometimes with hear- 
ing the warder relate the adventures of the place, and Giorgio 
give an account of his campaigns. 

Once they were sitting together, and had lost themselves 
amid adventures and marvellous stories, when the warder 
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exclaimed, ‘*Ah, my dear baron! there are many such 
stories current of this neighbourhood, and not only of the 
neighbourhood, but also of our castle itself.” 

Rinaldo. Of the castle where we are now? 

Warder. Of this very castle. 

Giorgio. Yes, yes, of this very castle. 

Rinaldo. Indeed!—But what, for instance? Spectres? 

Giorgio. Yes, and the like. 

Warder. The great hall where the large oe hang 
on the door is haunted. 

Giorgio. Yes, that is the place. 

Ludovico. What, for rats and mice? 

Gurgio. Hush! hush! ’Tis no trifle I assure you. 
Quite other things than rats and mice. 

Ludovico. Have you seen any thing? 

Giorgio. Not I; I have heard enough. But there is 
Lisberta, the wuntiesia daughter, who hes seen a great deal. 

Rinaldo. Lisberta! 

Lisberta. Yes, 1 myself. 

Rinaldo. What did you see? 

Lisberta. Last year the countess intended to come here, 
but did not come. However, we cleaned the castle, and 
prepared for her reception. I was to sweep out the great 
hall, from which a stair case that is shut up goes I know 
not whither, and the lower door is constantly fastened 
from within, but how my father knows not. 

Warder. Yes, constantly. Since 1 have been here, how- 
ever, no one has taken the trouble to look farther into it, 


for no one comes near us—except that the countess once 
staid here three days. 


Rinaldo. Well, Lisberta? 

Lisberta. Well, and so when I had swept the hall, and 
was standing quite still cleaning the lustres in the window, 
I heard footsteps, and thinking it was my father or some 
one of the family, I took no particular notice. But as it 
came nearer I turned round andsaw in the door going up 
stairs, a great long haggard figure with a beard. I knew 
nothing more, for I sank senseless upon the floor, and when 
I recovered myself it had disappeared. But it is certainly 
true, and I can take my sacrament oath of it. 

Rinaldo. By heavens ’tis wonderful ! 

Giorgio. Is it not strange? 


Rinaldo. As we have plenty of time on our hands, we 
will examine the place to-morrow. : 
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Warder. Well, don’t take me with you, for I shall be of 


no service. 

Rinaldo. Ludovico and I will do it, and Giorgio will 
no doubt be willing to accompany us, for he is an old 
soldier. 

Giorgio. With all my heart. I will soon finish the cam- 
paign. 

Lisberta. Oh, sir, do not attempt to look into it! It can 
never be found out how it is. 

Rinaldo. Be not uneasy. I know a little of exorcism. 

Lisberta. If you are but sure of what you-are about, and 
that it will not turn out as with brother Boniface the capu- 
chin, who thought he understood exorcism too, but the ghost 
thrashed him within an inch of his lite. 

Ludovico. It must have been a vigorous ghost. 

Lisberta. Yes, certainly: the good friar has been bed- 
ridden these four years; but he is still alive, and you may 
ask him about it. 

Ludovico. Well, weare not afraid of being thrashed: we 
have fists too, and can hit as herd blows as a ghost. 

Lisberta. Heaven grant it may not come to that! 

Rinaldo. You will attend me, however, if I come back 
with a good beating? 

Lisberta. O yes, with all my heart. But you and Lu- 
dovico may perhaps catch a pistol ball. And how will Gi- 
orgio look when his bones are all broken? 

Giorgio. Don’t be so wondrous wise, miss ; my bones 
are as good as ever. Were it not for the wound I received 
in my hip at Barcelona, I would run arace with you. Yes, 
I have a constitution as hard asiron; butthe wound at Bar- 
celona and that in my right shoulder at Bellegarde—of that 
I was badiy cured, and when the weather chanyes I feel it 
most cursedly. But as to the ghost-hunting expedition I am 

our man. I will take my sabre. : 

Lisberta. Of what use can it be? I will give youa church 
candle, and that will do much better. I got it at the last 
pilgrimage. 

After this conversation Rinaldo undertook to perform the 
search, which he did on the following day, when the great 
padlocks on the hall-door were unlocked, the bolts drawn, 
and the door opened, upon which a couple of rats flew at 
the warder’s head, who instantly fell down in aswoon, The 
rats were killed and the windows opened ; but the warder 
left the partv to themselves. Lisberta lighted three candles 
and recommeaded the adventurers to the Holy Virgin, St. 
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Anthony, and St. Marciana, and went away, assuring them 
at the same time she would pray most devoutly for, them 
all. 

The hall was a large square apartment hung with old ta- 
pestry, and a couple of family pictures, but contained no 
other furniture. 

They opened the door leading to the stairs, and descend- 
éd thirty-six steps till they came to a door which, as has 
been said, was fastened from within. This door appear- 
ed very old and rotten, and was easily broken with 
an iron crow, but the bolts from within did not move. 
The vaulted roof gave back the sound, and our adventurers, 
creeping through the fracture, entered an arched way some- 
what higher than a man, and about half as broad. 

They had proceeded about twenty paces, when they came 
to some steps, which they descended, and a little iurther 
found more steps, beyond which the road was somewhat 
shelving downwards,-and led to an arched circular room, 
the door out of which was likewise bolted from without. 

* This,” said Rinaldo, * is a subterrancous passage in- 
tended for an escape in time of war; but what ' surprises me 
is, that all the doors are bolted from without.” 

They were about to break the dogr open, w hen they clear- 
ly and distinctly heard a cry of ™ woe! woe! woe!” At 
which Giorgio was so alarmed that he trembled all ov er, and 
his teeth chattered. Rinaldo therefore ordered Ludovico 
to take the coward bac’: to day-light, where, on their arri- 
val in the great hall, Giorgio was seized with convulsions. 
Ludovico therefore alarmed the castle, and Giorgio was car- 
ried to bed, where Ludovico bled him. ‘The warder’s wife 
also administered some stomachic drops 'to her patient, who 
seemed in the agonies of death. 

The warder, who had not yet recovered from the fright 
he had himself experienced, crawled to him, and began 
sometimes to curse and sometimes to pray, while Lisberta 
and her mother with trembling voice sang an hymn, and 
Ludovico emptied half a bottle of wine. 

Meanwhile Rinaldo did not stay long at the door where 
he heard the cry, but knocking at it, called out— 

“ Who is there? open the door, or I wiil force it.” 

A voice replied, by asking. ‘“ Who thus disturbs the in- 
habitants of the bowels ef the earth?” 

ae who would be acquainted with them,” said Ri- 
naldo. 
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“ We desire not to see him,” replied the voice. 
Rinaldo repeated his threat, “ Open, or I will force the 
door.” 

“ If youtan bear,” said the voice, “ to behold that which 
is buried beneath the earth, procure the keys of this door 
from the count of Martagno. 

“ The count of Martagno,” said Rinaldo, “ can give me 
no keys. He is no more.” 

* Js he dead?” asked the voice hastily. 

“ He died two years ago,” replied Rinaldo. 

Here followed a pause, which continued till Rinaldo applied 
the crow and forced the door. 

He now entered a dark vault whence a tall figure suddenly 
glided away; Rinaldo hastened after it, butit shut an iron 
door behind it witha loud noise. Rinaldo threw himself on a 
bench, his candle went out, and he heard from the corner of the 
room a female voice saying with a melancholy tone, “ Just 
heaven terminate my days !” 

This deeply affected Rinaldo, who started up and asked 
with trembling voice, “ who speaks ! oe 

“ If I may call you my deliverer,” replied the voice ; ** know 
that the most wretched“of human beings implores your pity. 
Ah! even were you the gruel count Martagno himself, could 
you behold my misery, you would release me from this dun- 
geon, and restore me to the light of day, of which I have so 
long been deprived.” 

*“ Count Martagno is dead—” 

* Dead !—God be praised! ! Then are my sorrows past.” 

“ And I will save you.” 

Rinaldo heard footsteps and some one calling him by name 
from a distance. He answered, and found it was Ludovico, 

who came very opportuncly with a lighted candle. Rinaldo 
searched for his candle, lighted it, ordered Ludovico to be si- 
lent, and asked— 

“ Thou that just now conversed with me, where art thou ?” 

“ Here,” said the voice from a round hole in the wall about 
four feet from the ground ; “ here am I, immersed in a narrow 
dungeon, and have no opening but this hole, through which | 
receive my miserable subsistence.” 

Rinaldo held the light and saw a pale haggard countenance 
with hollow eyes before the opening. This sight pierced him 

to the heart, and almost paraly sed Ludovico himself. 

* Ah!” exclaimed the prisoner with a deep sigh, and hurried 
back, “ theseeyes could never bear the sight of day-light.” 
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Rinaldo now reflected for a moment, and to secure himself 
a retreat, examined the iron door which the figure had shut be- 
hind her, and sent Ludovico back for some tools’ and large 
padlocks, for he found a number of bars and fastenings 
hanging beside the door. Meanwhile he strictly enjoimed 
Ludovico to keep silence relative to what he had seen. 

When Ludovico was gore, Rinaldo asked the prisoner, 
“ Have you seen no light here /” 

Prisoner. Sometimes a dim burning lamp when my straw 
or my bread and water were brought me—but no other light. 

Rinaldo. Then accustom your eyes from time to time to 
this candle, and by degrees you will be enabled to bear the 
day-light. 

Prisoner. Willyou release me? 

Rinaldo. 1 will. 

Prisoner. Almighty God! I thank thee. Oh reward my 
deliverer for his benevolence ! 

Rinaldo leaned against the wall, and sighing, exclaimed, 
«Oh, God ! teach me to pray devoutly, as once I prayed iu the 
days of my youthful innocence !’ 

When Ludovico returned he brought not only the padlocks 
and tools, but a bottle of wine, some fruit, and some pastry for 
the unhappy, unknown, ad pale-faced stranger, as he expres- 
sed himself. 

“ You have done extremely well, Ludovico,” said Rinaldo, 
and gave the prisoner what was brought for her. She received 
it with the warmest gratitude, and while she was eating, her 
deliverer barred the iron door and padlocked it: he then set 
to work with a pick-axe and crow, and widened the hole se 
that the prisoner might pass, who had no sooner quitted her 
dungeon, than she fell down on her knees and prayed. 

Heavens ! what a sight! Haggard, pale, and meagre, al- 
most reduced to a skeleton, with scarcely clothes to cover 
her, she tottered forth, leaning on Rinaldo, along the subter- 
rancous passage, and as she reached the hall, covered her 
face with her hand. Unaccustomed to the air, she sank up- 
on the earth. Rinaldo led her to a room, where he laid her 
upon a bed. She fell into a deep sleep, and Rinaldo lock- 
ed the door. 

When it was day he sent Ludovico to the nearest town 
to buy some women’s clothes, and, meanwhile, with the 
assistance of the warder, fixed another door to the stairs, 
which having fastened up, he took him to the chamber where 
the liberated prisoner lay, held his hand to his mouth, led 
him out again, and locked the door. 
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Warder. Heavens! What have I seen? 

Rinaldo. The secrets of the bowels of the earth. You 
are a man of understanding, warder. What you have seen 
you must conceal until I find a proper opportunity to pub- 
lish the whole. This perhaps concerns the honour of the 
countess and her family. 

Warder. Baron, I am a man, and can keep silence. 

Rinaldo, If you do not I will set something at you far 
worse than rats. 

Warder. Silence about the rats. I am quite ashamed of 
that story. However, I am a little consoled-by seeing that 
Giorgio is not so great a hero as he pretends. 

Rinaldo. How is he? 

Warder. Better. He says he heard and saw dreadful 
things. 

Rinaldo. The fool! He saw nothing. *Twas but an owl 
that screamed, and he fell down in a swoon. 

Warder. Anowl! Oh, heavens! what a coward! 

Rinaldo. Uush! hush! Remember the rats. 

Warder. Well, well, we are neither of us any great 
matters in point of courage. But, what I was going to ask, 
Oh! Who is this skeleton of a woman? 

Rinaldo. Silence: Not a word onthat subject. We will 
talk of it to-morrow. 

Ludovico now brought clothes, which were given to the 
stranger, who was also supplied with food, and shut up in 
a chamber, where she slept a day anda half almost without 
intermission, which very much contributed to her recovery. 
Giorgio and the warder were much rallied by Ludovico 
for their cowardice, and the latter was besides tormented 
with curiosity on account of the secret of which he knew 
nothing more than came out by Ludovico’s raillery. 

Meanwhile Rinaldo and Ludovico went in search of fur- 
ther discoveries in the subterraneous passages. ‘They had 
loosened the padlocks and bars from the iron door, and after 
endeavouring in vain to open it, were resting for a short 
time from their labours, when they heard footsteps front 
without. Presently the bolt was drawn back, the door 
creaked upon its hinges, and a figure came half in sight, 
when Rinaldo sprang up and thundered out, “ Halt !” 

The figure instantly disappeared, knowing the ground bet- 
ter than Rinaldo and Ludovico, who pursued it. They now 
stumbled through a small arched way till they came to a 
flight of stone steps leading upwards and endiug at an iron 
trap door. They ascended them and entered a tower with 
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a winding stair-csse. Having also ascended these, they 
came out on the battlements of the tower, and perceived 
that it stood entirely alone on the farthest peak of the moun- 
tain, where the castle was situated. The tower had no 
entrance, and they could not comprehend whither the figure 
had gone, unless a rope ladder had been prepared for his 
escape. 

As they could make no further discoveries, they turned 
back, examined the trap door, found it very thick and 
strong, and well furnished with bolts from within, which 
they bolted and padlocked strongly. In like manner they 
locked the iron door from within, and returned through the 
hail into the castle. 

Meanwhile the lady having rested two days, had consid- 
erably recovered ; and Rinaldo, who was anxious to know 
whom he had thus rescued from her subterraneous dun- 
geon, now began to make inquiries of her, to which she 
replied as follows : 

“] feel it my duty,” said she, “ to give my deliverer a 
true account of my misfortunes, and this I will perform to 
the utmost of my power. My name is Violanta, daughter 
of one Brotezza di Noli, formerly a vassal of count Mar- 
tagno, who had recently lost his first wife, when I had the 
misfortune to become acquainted with him. He declared 
he loved me, but | believed him not. He swore. however 
his views were honourable, and solicited my hand in mar- 
riage. I referred him to my father, for I had lost my 
mother in my infancy. My father was then fighting in 
Spain under the banners of his lord, and fell at the siege of 
Barcelona. Poor and destitute I sought refuge with an 
old woman, who assisted me in making up a dower with 
which I might be received intoa convent. Having at length 
succeeded in this, I set off to put my plan in execution, 
but was surprised on the road, bound and carried off, I 
know not whither. ’Iwas into the hands of count Martag- 
no’s people that I fell, and they brought me to this castle, 
where the count again repeated his profession of love. I 
rejected every dishonourable proposal with firmness and 
disdain, and declared I would rather die than resign my vir- 
tue. The count endeavoured to obtain what I refused by art 
and force, but all was in vain. To misuse me was in his 
power, but not to make me yield to his wicked passion ; 
and I told him nothing but marriage should éver procure 
him what he asked. Thus finding it impossible to under- . 
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mine my virtue, he resolved to obtain me by that means, 
and the priest united us in the bonds of wedlock.” 

** What !” interrupted Rinaldo, * were you then married 
to count Martagno?” 

“1 was,” continyed Violanta, “to my misfortune. He 
lived here with me somewhat more than a quarter of a 
year, and then he set off on a journey, from which he never 
returned, but (God knows why!) had me conveyed to yon- 
der prison, where you found me. To my complaints, I 
received no answer, and the world heard not of my sorrows. 
An old knave gave me bread and water, and daily grum- 
bled, saying, will you live for ever?” 

« Just Heaven!” exclaimed Rinaldo, “ while you lay in 
a dungeon the count was again married at Messina. His 
vidow is still living, and certainly has not the slightest 
suspicion of this villainous transaction.” 

Their conversation was now interrupted by a noise in the 
castle, and Rinaldo springing up and going to the wiadow 
saw a carriage drive up, in which was the countess. 

Rinaldo hastened to meet her, and when they were alone 
she told him the marquis Romano had received the captain 
into his house,, and hopes were entertained of his recovery. 
“ As to you, chevalier,” continued she, * "tis believed you 
have embarked and left Sicily. Meanwhile I have taken 
the opportunity of the nobility leaving Messina and going 
to their estates, to come and see you.” 

Rinaldo thanked her warmly for her kindness, and for 
her care of his safety, and waited a proper time for declar- 
ing the discoveries he had made, and the story of. Violanta. 

The countess was extremely shocked at the tale, and de- 
sired to see Violanta, from whose mouth she again heard 
her story, promised her protection and assistance, and told 
her she would consider her as a sister. 

The castle now became more lively, and the inquisitive 
warder, after certain hints and partial explanations, made 
no further inquiries. Violanta passed for a companion of 
the countess, and no one knew how she had come to the 
castle. 

One fine summer evening, as Rinaldo and the countess 
were sitting in a balcony of the castie, hand in hand, both 
partly lost in thought, and without much conversation, the 
countess ai length said : 

Countess. * Sooner or later, my dear friend, we must 
come to an explanation. Why should we postpone it, and 
cause ourselves so many melancholy and tedious hours? 
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Let it then he now ?—Tell me, sincerely, what are your 
future plans ? 

Rinaldo. To do that which I must do ; to leave Sicily. 

Countess. Alone? 

Rinaldo. Who should accompany me except my Ludo- 
vico? 

Countess. And no one else? 

Rinaldo. Noone. He will never desert me. 

Countess. No one else ?—Chevalier, will you really 
travel alone ? 

Rinaldo. Ah, countess! it must be so. 

Countess. It must be so?—Have you then connections 
elsewhere that—? 

Rinaldo. Unfortunate connections. 

Countess. Have you a wife? 

Rinaldo. No, neither wife nor child, neither father nor 
mother, nor a country that owns me. 

Countess. Have you then been banished and proscribed ? 

Rinaldo, Every where. 

Countess. Every where ?—How is that possible? Ex- 
plain yourself. Are you not the cavalier della Cintra? 

Rinaldo. 1am not. 

Countess. What then is your name? 

Rinaido. That you must permit me to conceal. When 
I am gone you shall know whom you have honoured with 
your friendship and your love. 

Countess. You make me melancholy. The marquis Ro- 
mano gave it out that he knew you. 

Rinaldo. ‘Trust not the marquis or his friends. They 
would have done me a dreadful injury. Now I see through 
it all. I have escaped this time—but who knows— 

Countess. Mysterious man! speak out. 

Rinaldo. 1 dare not. 

Countess. How? I have given you my heart, given my- 
self up to you, given you all that was dear to me, and can 
you keep secrets from me ?—I will declare still more to you 


than you already know. I am ready to go with you where” 


ver you would go yourself. 
Rinaldo. ’Tis impossible! you cannot go with me. 
Countess. I offer you my hand. 
Rinaldo. Unfortunate woman! Your hand belongs to 
some more honorable man. 


, Countess, It belongs to the father of my child, which 
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Rinaldo. Almighty God! what sayest thou?— Then be 
a mother, and give your own name to your child. Mine he 
cannot bear with honour. 

Countess. Great heavens! Who art thou? 

Rinaldo. 1 am,—Oh, heavens! I must not tell you. 

Countess. Be you who you may, I must know. 

Rinaldo. When you lay in my arms you were in the 
arms of the abommation of all Italy. 

Countess. Oh, heavens! 

Rinaldo. YT am—l am Rinaldini. 

Countess. Jesu Maria! 

The countess fell from her seat and swooned. Rinaldo 
carried her into her chamber.—Early the next day he asked 
to speak with her, but she was still asleep. Soon after a 
note from her was brought tohim, sealed up, to the follow- 
ing cifect: 








“* Unfortunate man! you have rendered me inexpressibly 
miserable. I cannot see you more; leave me to my fate, 
and pursue yours.” 


Rinaldo ordered his horse and mule to be saddled, and 
setting off with Ludovico, took leave of the castle. 

They conversed very little on the road, and travelled 
two days without entering into any connected discourse. 
Ludovico, indeed, endeavoured to turn the attention of Ri- 
naldo to various subjects, but Rinaldo was wholly averse to 
talk of them, and continued pensive and silent. 

On the third day they set off from a miserable little inn 
at day break, in order before night to get beyond a pass 
over achain of mountains, which had been described to them 
as extremely dangerous ; ; and here Rinaldo himself expe- 
rienced that anxiety so often felt by travellers when exposed 
to the attacks of such robbers as he had once commanded. 

They reached the pass by noon, and had scarcely ad- 
vanced a hundred paces before they heard a distant noise 

#and outcry, together with the report of fire arms. 

*“ Come on,” said Rinaldo to Ludovico, “ here is dan- 
ger. Let us hasten thither. Perhaps we shall be obliged 
to become enemies to some of our old companions.’ 

“ Well,” said Ludovico, ‘ with all my heart! I will 
fight my man.” 

Thus saying they set forward and soon discovered a 
carriage stopped by six or eight robbers, whu were taking 
off the mules. 
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* Halt!” cried Rinaldo, while yet at some distance, and 
at the same time drew out his pistol. Immediately a shot 
fell near him, but missed. Ludovico stood up in his 
stirrups and fired his musket. One of the robbers fell; 
and a second fired at Rinaldo ; but the latter rushing among 
them with his sabre, the rest fled to the woods. 

‘* These cannot be any of our comrades,” said Ludo- 
vico. : 

Rinaldo now advanced to the carriage, while Ludovico 
helped the coachman, who lay wounded by some of his 
party who were killed, to get upon his legs, and looking in 
perceived the baron Denongo and his daughter, the beauti- 
ful Laura. 

“ Chevalier !’—exclaimed she, the instant she saw him— 
and the baron said, * Sir, I am under the greatest of obliga- 
tions to you. Were it not for your Courageous assistance, 
we had been robbed, and perhaps maltreated in the most 
dreadful manner.” 

“ No compliments !” replied Rinaldo, “a man of honour, 
like you, would doubtless, in the like case, have equally 
served me. I will, however, do more, I and my servant 
will escort you; for I perceive some of your attendants are 
killed, and others wounded.” 

“Chevalier,” replied the baron, “ your generosity has 
anticipated a request I was about to make. I have about 
six leagues to go to my castle, and, as you have observed, 
have lost some of my attendants. An old man like myself 
is glad to avail himself of the protection of a young man of 
honor like yon, and I may venture to say, I have in some 
measure deserved this kindness, since in my youth I ren- 
dered others such services as you are now conferring on 
me.” 

While these and a few more compliments were passing 
between the baron and Rinaldo, during which Laura con- 
tinued silent, Ludovico bound up the coachman’s wounds 
as well as he was able, and helped him on to the coach box. 
He also put the mules to the carriage, andievery thing be- 
ing in readiness they set off, Rinaldo riding by the side of 
the carriage. ' 

In five hours they arrived at the baron’s castle, where the 
baron thus addressed him: “ Chevalier,” said he, “ it is 
now my turn not only to shew you my politeness, but, as 
you have saved my life, to request the favour of your tak- 
ing up your abode at my house.” 
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To this Rinaldo scarcely knew what to reply, when Laurz 
added, ** You must not retuse us, chevalier.” 

Upoa this he sprang off his horse, and accepted the in- 
vitation, which was also very grateful to Ludovico. 

«“ Chevalier,” said Ludovico, ** we have again fallen into 
kind and tender hands. Here we shall be well.” 

* We shall not stay long,” replied Rinaldo. 

* Aha!” returned Ludovico, * had I money I would bet 
we shall not go very soon.” 

Rinaldo. ‘Then you would lose. 

Ludovico. Lose what? Not my money. I know you 
better. Such a pair of eyes will not soon suffer you to de- 
part. However, I cannot blame you. In your place } should 
do the same. 

Rinaldo. ‘This time, however, you are deceived. 

Ludovico. You will deceive yourself first. 

Rinaldo. Not unless I am first deceived. 

Ludovico. ‘That too may come to pass, nor will I contra- 
dict you, provided it be by a woman. 

Rinaldo. Indeed! Then you think— 

Ludovico. That I would not trust one of them, let them 
appear as lionourable as they may. 

Rinaldo. Where did you learn this philosophy ? 

Ludovico. In the world where I have lived, and moved, 
and heard, and seen a great deal. 

Rinaldo. Unload our baggage and take it to the cham- 
ber appointed for my reception. 

Ludovico. Well all is for the best. But now you must 
go to the old man, and, to his daughter. 

The old man was a worthy, hearty old man, much ad- 
vanced in years, and though tormented with many bodily 
pains, by no means morose. He was liberal, chatty, and 
good natured. Ludovico’s courage he easily found means 
to reward, by giving him a purse of ducats; but as to his 
guest, whom he only knew as the chevalier della Cintra, 
he could not discover any mode of requiting his services 
' without wounding his delicacy. He consulted, therefore, 
with his daughter; but she was equally unable to point out 
a way of discharging this important obligation. 

Rinaldo did not live so free from care with the baron as 
in the castle of the countess. Many reflections on his pre- 
sent situation and future prospects intruded on his mind, 
and others suggested many motives for shortening his stay. 
Having given Laura a hint of this, she replied: “ At Mes- 
sina we all imagined you had left the island after that 
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bloody affray, but now I perceive you were in no hurry to 
quit it. Why then should your visit to my father seem so 
tedious and unpleasing ?” 

Rinaldo. That would be impossible. 

Laura. Perhaps a desire to be elsewhere, in company 
with some one who interests you more than my father. 

Rinaldo. (smiling) What a good old man! 

Laura. (carelessly) That he certainly is. His great 
goncern is, that he knows not how to compensate the man 
who has saved his life. As for me— 

Rinaldo. You would know better? 

Laura. 1 would give you something. But more I can- 
not do. 

®inaldo. And this present ?— 

Laura. I have not yet determined what. You must 
give me timeto think of jit. But if the loadstone that drew 
you hither— 

Rinaldo. Do you call my unhappy fate a loadstone? 

Laura. Your uvhappy fate? I knew nothing of it. 

kinaldo. ’Tis better it should be known to me alone.— 
It drives me hence, and would expel me from paradise it- 
self. 

Laura, Have you quarrelled with the countess Mar- 
tagno? 

Rinaldo. Why do you talk of the countess? 

Laura. Do not pretend ignorance. I know what I say. 
Perhaps you have lost your way? The countess has several 
estates and castles, and is now in the country. 

Here they were interrupted by the baron, who entered 
the room with a letter in his hand, saying, “ Here is a sit-- 
gular piece of intelligence from Messina. "Tis there posi- 
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j tively asserted, that the celebrated Rinaldini is not dead, 
5 but actually in the island.—Perhaps the robbers from whom 
S this brave knight has rescued us were some of his people. 
‘, It would be very unfortunate should this unwelcome guest 
S take up his quarters in our valley. I will arm my people ; 
-, for he sometimes attacks castles, and even fortified places. 
it ** I cannot imagine,” said Rinaldo, “‘ that Rinaldo can 
be in Sicily. Were it so, we should certainly have heard 
- something of him; for he cannot remain long inactive.” 
6. “« Certainly,” replied the baron, “ for he lives by excit- 
A, ing‘a constant agitation and alarm.” 
y: Rinaldo. Surely, by and in constant agitation and alarm. 
s- Baron. Even in Messina the greatest fear prevails — 
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*Tis said the viceroy will order out the militia, and set a 
price upon the head of this king of robbers. 

Rinaldo. cannot reckon much upon the price. For 
when I fell into his hands he behaved very honourable to 
me, and made me promise not to use any artifice or strata- 
gem against him; and in open field I would by no means 
contend with him. 

Baron. 1m fact, I am alarmed for the purses of our no- 
bility, and for my own. I myself am old and feeble, and 
what are only twelve men, whom I have in the castle, against 
such a desperado? Chevalier, you must do me the favour 
to stay some time Jonger with us. You are a man of cour- 
age and resolution, and your Ludovico is a fine desperate 
fellow too. Yes, indeed, were he not in your service I 
could almost imagine him one of Rinaldini’s band. 

Rinaldo. He seems bold enough. But I don’t think we 
have any thing to fear from him. 

Meanwhile, the baron’s steward now returned from the 
neighbour ing town, where he had been to transact some bu- 
siness, and having given an account of his various commis- 
sions, he added, that several travellers had been attacked and 
plundered by robbers on the roads in the vicinity. 

“ Aye, thatis what I feared,” said the baron ; ‘‘ the storm 
comes nearer and nearer.” 

The steward now quitted the room, and the baron contin- 
ued to expatiate upon his cares and fears. Rinaldo endea- 
voured in vain to banish them ; and Laura, who feared Ri- 
naldo would still persist in his intentions of leaving them, 
said, 

“ The chief duty of a knight is to protect and defend the 
ladies. I therefore request of you, chevalier, not to forget 
vours, and to stay here to protect me.” 

Rinaldo. You know, however, that the protection of a 
knight is not wholly disinterested ! 

Baron. Right, my good chevalier, you will remind her of 
that, for otherwise she might desire it gratis. 

Laura. I know not how such a service can be repaid. 

Rinaldo. The reward depends on your own will. But 
paid it must be. 

Laura. Then let my father pay for me. 

Baron. ‘That cannot be. Besides, I am a debtor also, and 
must pay for myself. 

Laura. Well, then I will pay you like some heroine of 
romance. ‘Take this ribband—these are my colours. Wear 
it and let it inflame you to mighty deeds, and teach you to 
become worthy of the present. Behave like a man‘and a 
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true knight, and then you shall also gain what 1 wear near 
this ribband 

Baron. How?—That must be your heart! 

Laura. No, my dear father, I mean my portrait. 

Here the conversation ended, and Rinaldo began to strug- 
gle with himself, thus reflecting on his views and plans. 
*: To what end should I continue in this castle? What advan- 
tage can it bring? It will but form a net in which I shall 
soon be caught! Why should I delude myself with false 
hopes? Laura’s hand I can never obtain. And even had I 
unfairly stolen her as a knight, should 1 not again be torn 
from her as a captain of banditti?” 

With those reflections he threw himself down beneath a 
clump of trees on the bank of a river that meandered through 
flowery meadows along the plains that bounded the mountains. 
Here he endeavoured to form some resolution, which, how- 
ever, he was unable to do; and soothed by the balmy fra- 
grance of the air, he sank into a deep sleep. 

When he awoke he perceived, a few steps from him, sit- 
ting on a stone beneath a lofty pine, a man in singular cloth- 
ing, reading a book. His blooming, florid countenance 
seemed at variance with his white head and beard, which 
marked him for an old man. His long and ample robe was 
like that of the Pythagoreans, of sky blue, and girded high 
up with a belt of a very fiery red. His arms were covered 
with the white sleeves of an under garment, and his feet 
had no clothing but the thongs of red leather, with which 
his broad sandals were bound. 

This singular man strongly attracted Rinaldo’s attention. 
He contemplated him for atime in silence, but at length 
he arose, approached and accosted him. Upon which the 
cheerful old man, first fixing his eyes on him, said, “ How 
canst thou be so imprudent to sleep so carelessly in this 
place, where venomous creatures abound ‘” 

* Is there really any danger?” said Rinaldo. 

** Look behind you,” replied the old man with the most 
perfect tranquility. 

Rinaldo looked and perceived a dead serpent in the grass 
not far from the spot where he had slept. He started and 
cist an inquisitive look towards the old man, who under- 
standing his meaning, said, “ That snake approached you as 
you slept.” 

Rinaldo. And is now dead! 
Old Man. As you see. 
Rinaldo. To what good fortune do I owe my safety ? 


Old Man. 1 passed near you as the serpent was darting 
towards you, and, it is dead. 
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Rinaldo. You killed it? But with what weapons? I per- 
ceive you have none. 

Old Man. There are words which have twice the force 
of any weapons. 

Rinaldo. Words! 

Old Man. Yes, words. I seated myself opposite to you, 
that as long as you slept no similar misfortune might attend 
you. 

Rinaldo. Accept my best thanks, and permit me to 
store your name in my grateful memory. 

Old Man. Names render men neither better nor more 
remarkable than they really are. Remember my figure, and 
I shall live in your memory without a name. 

Rinaldo. Youspeak the most modern dialect of the island, 
and your dress is that of antiquity. How can this be re- 
conciled? 

Old Man. In the simplest manner possible. 

Rinaldo. Once more, who are you? 

Old Man. That which you may -also be if you will, a 
friend to wisdom. 

Rinaldo. 1s wisdom then an universal friend? 

Old Man. As universal as the sun, and like him its rays 
warm every heart that is adapted to receive them. But to 
feei this celestial warmth requires an organization which all 
men do not possess—a bad man is not worthy to know the 
road to the temple of wisdom ; and that which to the good 
would be a blessing, to the bad would prove a curse. To 
him that has no smell the fragrance of these flowery vales is 
vain: and as each element requires a peculiar organization 
in the creature that inhabits it, so does the temple of wis- 
dom require a certain organization in him that would enter 
its sanctuary. 

Rinaldo. Here great secrets are unfolded. 

Oid Man. The temple of wisdom is the temple of nature, 
and in nature nothing is secret. What men call the secrets 
of nature are but the laws which are clearly written in the 
book of nature, and that is open to every man. Read in that 
book. Read with the eye of the soul, whose eye is observa- 
tion. This eye, however, must be ak. and this clearness 
is the child of peace and of the absence of the passions. 
Tis but the pure fountain that shows the just reflection of 
the all-animating sun. ‘Troubled streams are no mirrors. 
Just so it is with wisdom. Nature resembles a beautiful 
woman, who sometimes carelessly exposes her secret charms 
and conceals the rest with the utmost care. He who can 
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think, feel, prove, and observe, is worthy to behold her with- 
out a veil. Nature but speaks to those who have organs fine 
enough to hear her voice. The refinement of the senses is 
an approach to the secrets of nature. The man who ap- 
proaches her with a pure heart and clear eyes, she calls her 
high priest, and welcomes to her sanctuary. ‘There the veil 
falls irom his eyes, and all that was before mcomprehensible 
becomes clear and plain. For all that is meomprehensible 
in this sublunary world lies im assimilation, and this is what 
the least of mankind may understand. ‘The load-stone only 
acts on its like, and its effluvia are wonderful. This power 
is but a trifle; there are secret powers—powers of the soul ; 
and their mode of action is still more wonderful than that of 
the load-stone. 

Rinaldo. And this power lies in the soul of every man? 

Old Man. Ot every man. But it must be awakened and 
brought into action. In the best of mankind it awakens of 
itself. 

Rinaldo. Yhis depends on the sphere of action men 
adopt ! 

Old Man. <A very just observation, my son; every man 
has a just relation to the whole. 

/inaldo. Many things lie beyond his sphere. 

Old Man. He endeavours to collect them together with- 
in it. 

Rinaldo. ‘The time and circumstance of man’s existence 
are so limited, that men often begin to know themselves when 
they are ceasing to live. 

Old Man. ‘The lite of man is like the course of the sun. 
His entrance into life is as the morning. His noon is his 
chief period of activity; his evening is death. Thus the 
sun leaves the horizon: his light is lost in twilight, yet his 
rays illuminate many a cottage, and are beheld by the inhab- 
itants of the mountains. Many things there are which do 
not appear, but yet not the less exist. The weak eye of 
man, strengthened and assisted by glasses, discovers things 
unknown before. Thus your soul’s eye, when you have 
learnt how to strengthen and assist it, may make discoveries 
you do not now suspect. 

Here the old man put his book into his bosom and arose. 
Rinaldo beheld him with doubtful eye, till after a short 
pause, he said, 

Old Man. Farewell, my son! Let not your powers sleep 
in your mind’s eye! Awaken them! It requires but a breath 
to fan the spark into a flame. Farewell ! 

Rinaldo. Whither are vot going? 
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Old Man. Whence I came. To the mountain valicy 
where I dwell. 

Rinaldo. May | visit you there? 

Old Man. I mvite you to come. 

Rin:ido. Where shall I find your habitation ? 

Old Man. Pursue the river's course. Yonder in the 
mountain are my scholars constantly employed in the study 
of nature’s works. They will show you my dwelling. Mean- 
while open the head of that serpent, and you will find in his 
brain a small green stone. Take it, and it will defend you 
against poison. 

The old man now left him, and Rinaldo beheld him till 
the mountain concealed him from his view. He then sought 
for the stone in the serpent’s brain, and having found it, went 
back in pensive mood to the castle. 

Here it was remarked, that Rinaldo appeared more 
thoughtiul than usual, and Laura invited him to pass a few 
moments in her chamber after supper, which he did as soon 
as the baron had retired. 

He found her alone, and she appeared confused, which 
however Rinaldo avoided noticing. 

Laura. Chevalier, you have these two days grown quite 
thoughtful and absent, and still more to-day than before. If 
I knew the cause of your inquietude, perhaps I might alle- 
viate it. I trust myself alone with you because I have 
something important to disclose. But [I rely upon your 
honor to pardon the declaration I am about to make—should 
it wound your heart. You will forgive this expression ; ; for, 
though I may be deceived, your behaviour for some days 

ast perhaps needlessly alarms me for your pretensions. 

Rinalds. I understand you. 

Laura. Indeed! 

Rinaldo. Fear not. 

Liura. How? 

Rinaldo. Declare yourself. 

Laura now fixed her eyes upon Rinaldo: a pause follow- 
ed, and she first broke silence. 

Laura. 1 wiil declare myself. 

Rinalda. If you think me worthy your confidence, do so. 

Laura. 1 will—I must hazard it. 

Rinaldo, You hazard nothing. 

Laura. That we shall see—know then I love 

Rinaldo. Indeed! 

Laura Indeed. 

Rinaldo. Is that your secret ? 

Laura. It is. 
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Rinaldo. And why did you not conceal it? 

Laura. 1 would find a confidant who will receive it and 
guard it as his own. 

Rinaldo. tis so guarded. 

Laura. WHear me further: my father has an intention of 
marrying me. This I know; to ‘whom I know not. But be 
it to whom it may, I am certain I cannot love him: 

Rinaldo, Of that you cannot be certain. 

Laura. 1 know it but too surely ; for, to him I love, I 
am certain he will not give me. 

Rinaldo. Thatis the question. 

Laura. No question ; but certainty. The man I love ts 
beneath my rank. He is not noble. 

Rinaldo. Uf you think him noble, and if he deserves the 
love of a noble heart, he is doubly ennobled-~May I know 
his name? 

Laura. Oh, yes: to you I am not afraid to name him. 
He is my father’s secretary. 

Rinaldo. As far as I know him, a very worthy man. I 
cannot disapprove your passion. 

Laura. Indeed !—Not disapprove it ?—Not even though— 

Rinaldo. I understand you—though I myself were the 
man for whom you were destined by your father. 

A door now opened, and the secretary entered ; then sei- 
zing Rinaldo’s hand he pressed it in his bosom, and was about 
to speak, when the latter led him upto Laura, placed him in 
her arms and left the room. 


{To be Continued.) 


ACGOUNT OF MUMBO JUMBO, 


A Bugiear employed by the Negroes to awe theif women for 
unruly behaviour, and reduce them to proper subjection. 


MR. PARK, in his travels in the interior of Africa, tells us 
that havingdeparted from Konjoir, and slept at a village called 
Malla, or Mallaing, he soon after arrived at Kolor, a con- 
siderable town, near the entrance of which he observed, 
hanging upon atree a sort of masquerade habit, made of 
the bark of trees, which he was told on enquiry belonged to 
Mumbo Fumbo. This is a strange bug-bear, common to all 
the Mandingo towns, and much employed by the Pagan 
natives in keeping their women in subjection; for as the 
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Rafirs are not restricted in the number of their wives, every 
one marries as many as he can conveniently maintain ; and 
as it frequently happens that the ladies disagree among 
themselves, family quarrels sometimes rise to such a height, 
that the authority of the husband can no longer preserve 
peace in his houshold. In such cases, the interposition of 
Mumbo Jumbo is called in, and is always decisive. 

‘Fhis strange minister of justice, (who is supposed to be 
either the husband himself, or some persun instructed by 
him) disguised in the dress that has been mentioned, and 
armed with the rod of public authority, announces his 
coming (whenever his services are required) by loud and 
dismal screams in the woods near the town. He begins the 
pantomine at the approach of night; and as soon as it is 
dark he enters. the town, and proceeds to the Bentang, where 
all the inhabitants immediately assemble. 

It may easily be supposed that this exhibition is not much 
relished by the women ; for as the person in disguise is en- 
tirely unknown to them, every married female suspects 
that the visit may possibly be intended for herself ; but they 
dare not refuse to appear when they are summoned ; and 
the ceremony commences with songs and dances, which 
eontinue till midnight, about which time Mumbo fixes on 
the offender. This unfortunate victim being thereupon im- 
mediately seized, is stripped naked, tied to a post, and se- 
verely scourged with Mumbo’s rod, amidst the shouts and 
derision of the whole assembly ; and it is remarkable, that 
the rest of the women are the loudest in their exclamations 
on this. occasion against their unhappy sister. Day-light 
puts an ‘end to this indecent and unmanly revel. 


ee ee 
CURIOUS MEMORANDUMS» 


Extracts from a curious old Manuscript, containing direc- 
tions for the household of Henry the Eighth. 


HIS. highness’s attendants are not to steal any locks or 
keys, tables, forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out of 
noblemen’s or gentlemen’s houses where he goes to Visit. 


_ Master cooks shall not employ such scullions as go about 


om or lie all “7 on the ground before the kitchen 
re. 
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No dogs to be kept in the court, but only a few spanicls 
for the ladies. 


Dinner to be at ten, amd supper at four. 


Rie officers of the privy chamber shall be loving togeth- 
: No grudging nor mumbling, nor talking of the king’s 
siacilass: 


The king’s barber is enjoined to be cleanly; not to fre- 
quent the company of misguided women, for fear of dan- 
ger to the king’s royal person. 


Coal only to be allowed te the king’s, queen’s and lady 
Mary’s chambers. 


The brewer not to put any brimstone in the ale, 


Amongst the fishes for the table is mentioned the por- 
poise ; if too big for a horse-load, an extra allowance to’ 
the purveyor. 


Twenty four loaves a-day allowed for his highness’s grey- 
hounds. 


Ordered, That all noblemen and gentlemen, at the end 
of the session of the Parliament, depart to their several 
counties, on pain of the royal displeasure. 


Singularities of different Nations. 


The Easterns, when they approach their sovereigns, pros- 
trate themselves, and strike their foreheads on the ground, 


It must be bare-foeted that any one presents himself be- 
fore the king of Siam. 


In the Island of Geylon they bestow no title on their king; 
but from respect, when his subjects speak to him, they part 
with the qualities of men ; as for example, if he asks, from 
whence do you come? they answer, your deg is come from 
such a place. If he asks how many children one has, he is 
answered, your dog had two children (or whatever the num- 
ber may be) by your bitch. 
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The Chiriguans, an American nation, always go naked, 
notwithstanding they have breeches, but they genemally carry 
them under their arms, as we do our hats. 


The mode of salutation amongst the Turks appears to me 
the most natural of any ; they look at the person they wish 
to salute, and place the hand upon the region of the heart. 


Among the Ayens, they approach the person they wish 


to salute, whisper in his ear, and rub his stomach softly with 
the hand. 


In Europe we know it is not uncustomary after dinner ta 
take coffee, or some other liquor, to aid digestion ; but I 
have read of its being a custom in some country, for every 
person, before they sit down to table, to have a glyster. I 
think it was in Omana, 


The king of Calicut gives up his bride to his grand almo- 
mer, that he may save him that trouble which European hus- 
bands in general wish for, and hope to find. 


The ancient Romans, on the clection of an emperor, 
sacrificed three or four thousand victims. 


From time immemorial, at the coronation of a king of 
France, the people who have birds in cages open them, and 

ve them liberty. Several hundred dozens of birds have 
eo. liberated on such an occasion. 


The king of Congo sometimes chuses to walk out on a 
windy day, with his bonnet lightly placed on one side of his 
head: and if the wind blows it off, he imposes a tax on 
the inhabitants of that part of his kingdom where the wind 
blew. 


The manners of the Japanese are directly opposite to those 
of the Europeans. A white dress among them is a mark of 
grief, and a black one a mark of joy. It it not by bowing 
the head, or any motion of the hand, that they salute any 
one, but by uncovering the feet. The t on horseback | 
with the right foot, we with the left. In their houses they 
wear their best cloaths ; when they go out, they take them 
off, and put on the worst they have. A noble Japanese, ac- 
poused and convicted of a crime, only incurs more shame if 
he asks his life to be spared ; the only favour he should re- 
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quire, is, that he may have permission to kill himself, or 
that one of his relations, a man of equal eminence, may rid 
him of existence.. 


In Languedoc, during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
teenth centuries, if any one, either man or woman, was 
caught in the act of adultery, they were condemned to run 
from one village to another, stark naked, at mid-day, 


The Ethiopians, in a time of public calamity, some- 
times make a general massacre of their priests, and dur- 
ing their slaughter, they cry out, “* Go nearer to the Gods, 
and pray.” 


An Indian prince, with a view to shew his gratefulness, 
and to honor a Dutch priest, who had given him a bottle of 
brandy, ordered his subjects to fight a battle among them- 
selves ; the earth was soon covered with the bodies of the 
dead and wounded; and notwithstanding the prayers and 
intercession of the Dutch priest, the barbarous spectacle 
lasted a long time. ‘ They are my subjects,” said the In- 
dian prince, ‘‘ their loss is but of very little importance. 
Iam happy to make you this little sacrifice as a token of 
the high esteem I have for you.” 


Among the Romans, when they conducted the new mar- 
ried woman to her husband’s house, some one walked before 
her witha distaff and bobbin, to shew her that she should ems 
ploy herself in working and spinning. 


At China, in the naine, and at the desire of the emperor, 
the governor of every city, at the beginning of the year, af- 
ter having obtained proper information, gives a grand enter- 
tainment to all those who during the past year have perform- 
ed some virtuous action. This feast is prepared in the pub- 
lic place in a tent, on the top of which these words are 
written: Jen of all ranks and conditions, it is virtue which 
places you here, and renders you all equal.” The people ob- 
serve and closely examine all the guests, and if they per- 
ceive one, who does not merit such a situation, they force 
him by acontinucd hooting and hissing to get up from table, 
and quit the tent. 


Among the savages of Louisiana, after the ceremonies 
of interment are performed, some persons of note in the 
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nation, but it must not be one of the family of the deceased, 
makes a discourse in praise of the person who has diéd: 
when he has finished, all the assistants, one after the. other, 
present themselves before him, and with a large strap twe 
fingers thick, he gives each of them three very hard stripes, 
saying, “ Remember, that to be as good awarrior gs the 
deceased was, you must know how to suffer.” 


The errors of the human mind are sometimes so ridicu- 
lous, that we can scarcely give credit tothem. In Egypt 
it was formerly acustom for the master of a house in which 
a cat died, to shave his left eye-brow, as a token of grief. 


Some years since in Poland, the person who was accused 
and convicted of having ate meat in lent, was condemned 
to have all his teeth drawn. 


A calumniator was condemned to place himself on all 
fours, and bark like a dog for a quarter of an hour. It is 
said, that Charles V. of France, was the first who intro- 
duced this punishment, and that some days there was no- 
thing but barking to be heard all the morning. 


Among ‘the ancient Arabs, the day a new king was 
crowned, the names were taken, and a list made, of all the 
women who were eight or nine months gone with child ; 
they were all shut up ina palace, and great care was taken 
of them, and the child that was first born, if a boy, was 
deelared presumptive heir to the crown. AXoyalty, they 
said, should not center in one family ; it belonged to all the 
mations é 


The ceremony which they observe at Madrid, to’ declare 
the pregnancy of the queen of Spain, is particularly singu- 
lar. They ring the great bell at the palace ; the people 
fiéck to the sound ; the king and queen appear in a balcony, 
and he loudly declares the queen’s situation. From thence 
she goes in a carriage to the lady Atoscha, followed by all 
the grandees on foot, to return thanks to God. 


Another remarkable custom in Spain deserves also to be 
mentioned: When any one dies, the relations, friends, 
and neighbours, carry to the survivors at meal times, for 
three days, one or more plates of food, under the idea that 
the grief which they guffer will pot let them think on nutri- 
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ment. Some persons also accompany these dishes, in order 
to offer consolation to the family. 


Old Times. 
Bennington, December 10, 1768. 
A very odd kind of providence, happened lately in our 


neighbourhood, viz.— Mr. Reuben Stanhope, a farmer, liv- 
img about five miles NE. by N. of this township, having 
trained up a couple of large bears tc the plough, and other 
services, clapped them before his sled last week with twenty 
shipples of wheat, for the new city. The animals drew 
extremely well for four miles and a half, when the halter of 
the near bear giving way, the farmer sat about repairing it, but 
while he was thus employed, the inhuman brute seizing him 
by the right leg, tore it miserably, and both bears hauling at 
once, ran away withthe sled so that with the utmost dificul- 
ty the farmer got home in four hours on foot. 

Persons were dispatched to look for the sled and cargo, 
and two days having been spent im fruitless search, they were 
given up as lost. Buton the third, at noon, the noise of a 
carriage was heard near the house, and young Gad Stanhope 
jumped up to see who was coming; when, behold to his 
great astonishment, it proved to be the two Lears drawing the 
sled into the barn, with no earthly thing in it, except four 
large bears and three cubs. The lad and two men, that hap- 
pened to be then in the house, ran nimbly and shutting the 
barn door, with my long gun, shot them all through a crevice. 
‘Fhe wheat has since been discovered, but the farmer’s legis 
expected to calve in a day or two. air, be 


Of Gaming. By an Old Woman. * 


How strangely infatuated are those, who, simply commit- 
ting their fortunes to mere chance, throw away their estates, 
and éntail want upon their issue! 

*Tis a pity such madmen are not restrained from ruining 
their poor mnocent wives, children, relations, creditors, depen- 
dents, &c. by a law, that if any commoner lose above a hon- 
dred pounds ata sitting, he shall be deemed a lunatic, and have 
a commission of lunacy granted against him to his next of kin. 

Gaming, like a quick-sand, swatiows up a man in 2 moment. 
Our follies and vices help one another, and blind the bubble at 
the same time that they make the sharper quick-sighted. 

A good man will love himself too well to fose, and his neigh- 
bour too well to win an estate by gaming. 








GRATITUDE IN AN INDIAN. 


GRATITUDE IN AN INDIAN. 


IN the year 1762, a New England hunter following his 
usual diversion in the woods, discovered an Indian almost 
perished with hunger and cold; having fallen from a pre- 
cipice and dislocated his ancle, which rendered him incapable 
either of returning home, or providing himself with susten- 
ance in those extensive forests. The American, moved with 
the deplorable sight of seeing a fellow creature in such dis- 
tress, immediately quitted his sport, and afforded him all 
the relief in his power, gave him the provision he had brought 
for his own support, and with the greatest labour and fatigue 
carried him to his own hut, though above 20 miles distant 
from the place of his misfortune: some few years afterwards 
the generous American was taken by a party of Indians, 
who began to use hiia with all the shocking barbarity they 
could invent; at length, almost exhausted, by the treatment 
he received, he sunk down with fatigue, and expected they 
would put a speedy period to his existence, which they had 
nearly accomplished ; when the Indian, whose life he had 
before preserved, returning from an hunting party, and hav- 
ing viewed the unfortunate stranger, soon knew him to be 
his former deliverer ; almost distracted at seeing his bene- 
factor in such distress, he immediately flew to him, and en- 
deavoured to revive him by every means he could devise : 
his countrymen amazed at this unusual conduct, endeavour- 
ed to separate him from the prisoner in order to persevere in 
their brutal tortures; when the faithful Indian thus addressed 
the surrounding barbarians: “ If you persist in your design 
of destroying the prisoner, you must first open a passage 
through my heart, to strike the blow: he generously assisted 
me when im distress, and I will now rescue him or perish 
in the attempt.” The Indians, applauding his conduct, 
permitted him to dispose of the American as he pleased: 
whereupon he immediately conveyed him to his own home, 
and having by the most assiduous care and attention recover- 
ed his benefactor’s health and strength, he conducted him 
safe to his own habitation. The above circumstance may 
serve to convince us, that some of the savage Indians, with 
proper. instructions might be rendered useful members of 
society ; and indeed many of their vices may not be attribut- 
able to a.natural depravity of heart, but to the pernicious ex- 
amples of others, who seem to licence every crime in those 
inhuman beings by their own nefarious conduct. 
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A REMARKABLE HISTORY, OF A CHILD, 


Who caused the Death of the Emperor Commodus by play- 


ing with a Paper which he had found in the Cham- 
ber of that Emperor. 


COMMODUS, the son of Marcus Aurelius, was one of 
those monsters who dishonoured the throne of the Cesars. He 
practised every vice, and did not possess one virtue. Many 
writers, notbeing able to persuade themselves that the virtuous 
Marcus Aurelius could be the father of so abominable a man as 
Commodus, have said, that he was the son of a gladiator ; and 
the incontinency of his mother Faustina authorized this con- 
jecture. That shameless woman abandoned herself to thelow- 
est order of men, always giving the preference to the most robust 
as appearing most capable of satisfying her inordinate desire. 

The emperor, destitute of every virtuous sentiment as well 
as his mother, and having something, perhaps, of the character 
of a gladiator, to whom he owed his birth, he delighted in ex- 
hibiting himse!f at the theatres ; and one day he was sosenseless 
as to shew himself naked among the gladiators. Martia, his 
concubine, willing to exercise that power which she imagined 
her favours to Commodus intitled her to, represented to him, 
that this procedure was unworthy of an emperor, who ought 
always to conceal his weakness from the public view, and en- 
deavour to appear more than human; and her remonstrances 
were seconded by several of his ministers. This was prudent 
advice ; but Commodus was of too base a mind to follow it. 
On the contrary, he considered it as an opposition to his will; 
as anattempt against his power; and, in short, as a crime wor- 
thy of death. He rejoiced, therefore, in having found an op- 
portunity for shedding human blood. He immediately wrote 
out a sentence of condemnation against those who had da- 
red to give him their advice so repugnant to his inclination. 
A little boy whom he had reared in his palace, followed him 
into his apartment, and staying there after his departure, took 
up the paper on which the sentence was written, and was play- 
ing with it; when Martia accidentally meeting him, took it out 
of his hand, and,on reading it, found that Commodus had des- 
tined her to be put to death; she therefore hastened to the per- 
sons whose names were meladed ' in the death warrant, and ad- 
vised them to avoid their own destruction by destroyirg the 
emperor. Her council was approved; and it was resolved 
that it should be put into immediate execution; the only diffi- 


culty was how to accomplish it. Martia proposed to dispatch 
VOL. 1. (62] 
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him by poison, and undertook to administer it to him herself. 
She accordingly mixed it in a draught of liquor, and gave it 
him when he was very hot from his exercise with the gladiators. 
It threw him into a slumber ; he awakened, and vomited a good 
deal. The conspirators, fearing lest he should discharge all 
the poison he had taken, employed one of the wrestlers, whom 
he let into his chamber, to strangle him. Having thus mea- 
sure of his death, they went in the middle of the night to P erti- 
nax, then prefect of Rome. Pertinax, imagining that they 
came to take away his life by order of Commodus, said to 
them: “ I have expected death every day for a long time past, 
and am prepared for it: strike then, for there is nothing in it 
horrible to me.” ‘They replied, that so far from wising to take 
away his life, they came to offer him the empire, Commodus 
being dead of the apoplexy. This man, who was so well pre- 
pared to die, received the empire with joy. Next morning“he 
was proclaimed emperor amidst the acclamations of the people , 
who rejoiced to find themselves delivered from Commodus. 


— ~ 


SINGULAR EXAMPLES OF SAGACITY IN SMELLING, RELATED 
IN THE ACTS OF COPENHAGEN, 


THE blind man of Utrecht, mentioned by the hon. Mr. 
Boyle and several others, discovered colours by feeling them : 
it is not less astonishing, that several metals should be dis- 
tinguished by the sense of smelling alone. However, we read 
of this in the ancients: Martial mentions a person called Ma- 
murra, who consulted nothing but his nose, to know if the 
copper that had been brought to him was the true Corinthian. 
Some Indian merchants have a still more exquisite smell; for 
according'to the relations of those who have made voyages to 
the Indies, if a piece of money is given them, they only 
smell to it, and. decide exactly its fineness, without touchstone 
balance, and aquafortis. If it be a piece of copper covered 
over with a leaf of silver, they discover the cheat in the 
same manner. We have had, in Europe, some persons 
whose sense of smelling was equally delicate and perfect. 
Marco Marci speaks of a monk at Prague, who, when any 
thing was given him, distinguished, by smelling to it, with 
as much certainty as the best nosed dog, to whom it belong- 
ed, or by whom it had been handled. It was also said of 
him, that he could accurately distinguish, in this manner, 
the virtuous from the vicious, and particularly the unchaste. 
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He was much devoted to the study of natural philosophy ; 
and, among other things, he had undertaken to oblige the 
world with precepts on the sense of smelling, like those we 
have on optics and acoustics, by distributing into certain 
classes a great number of smells, to all which he had given 
names : but an untimely death cut him off in the midst of 
these curious researches. 

The guides that accompanied travellers on the route from 
Smyrna or Aleppo to Babylon, have no signs in the midst 
of the desarts to know the places they are in; yet they 
know with certainty, even at midnight, at what distance 
they are from Babylon, by only smelling to the sand ; and, 
perhaps, they judge of the distance from the odour exhaled 
by the small plants or roots intermixed with the sand. 

Physicians, in visiting the sick, and before even they 
have seen them, form frequently certain prognostics 
on the event of the sickness, from the cadaverous smell that 
affects them ; but in this respect dogs are more sagacious 
than men, being attracted by the smell of death, and often 
seeming, before the patient has expired, to demand their 
prey by a continued howling. Whilst I lived at Ripon, 
which was seven years, (says the author) I took notice of a 
little dog of a chesnut colour, that very often boded the 
death of sick persons, without being once, for aught I could 
learn, mistaken. Every time he barked in the night under 
the windows of any one whose sickness did not even appear 
dangerous, it happened infallibly that the sick person Wied 
that week. I knew also a man bit by a mad dog, who could 
distinguish them by sight. <A lady of my acquaintance had 
a favourite monkey ; and the monkey, in return for his mis- 
tress’s kindness, was so fond of her, that he would scarce 
ever leave her. But his admirable and nice smell, in distin- 
guishing contagious distempers, was no doubt the, cause of 
his shewing a different inclination. The measles became epi- 
demical in the country, the lady fell sick of them, and some 
days before, when there was no indication of sickness, the 
monkey abandoned his mistress, and would not appear in 
her chamber, as if by the acuteness of his smell he had been 
sensible she would soon sicken: as soon as she was well, he 
returned to her with the same familiarity. Some time after, 
the same lady had a slight fever, but without any appearance 
of malignity. The monkey remained with her as a con- 
stant companion, and seemed to have a thorough knowledge 
of the difference of distempers. His persevering also in 
the last conjuncture might have been of advantage to his mis- 
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tress, if it be true, as it is said, that the flesh of the mon- 
key is a good febrifuge for the lion. 

The euthor concludes this relation with another instance 
of the surprising effect of odours on animals. Being at 
- Rome (says he) and having engaged with other gentlemen to 
' take a journey to Naples, we all set out together, to the num- 
ber of thirty-twoy on horseback, that, by being thus united 
in a body, we might be in a better state of defence against 
a number of assassins and banditti who infested the high 
roads. On the third day of our journey, one of the horses 
of the troop was so fatigued, that he could scarce keep pace 
with the rest, and sometimes could not be got forward. His 
rider was at a loss how to behave or remedy himscif, when 
all of a sudden his horse took heart. But some time after, 
falling into his former lassitude, the rider was again brought 
into the same dilemma. Surprised at this alternative of 
strength and weakness, and endeavouring to know the cause 
of it, he observed at last, that his horse went on very well 
when he was after a mare of a gentleman who rode on: 
but that he appeared immediately spent and tired at a dis- 
tance from her. After this observation, he begged the 
gentleman not to leave him ; and his horse, in this manner, 
animated by the smell that exhaled from the other, carried 
him, with as much spirit as he could wish, to the journey’s 
end with the rest of the company. 


4 
a 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF RELIGIOUS PENANCE. 


CAPTAIN TURNER, im his account of the embassy 
from the gov. general of British India, tothe court of Teshoo 
Lama, in Tibet, (a country extending from the source of In- 
dus to the borders of China, and from. Hindostan to the deserts 
of Cobto, and considered the highest land in Asia) relates the 
following particulars of the life of a devotee, named Pran- 
pooree. 

‘“* Having been adopted by an Hindoo devotee, and educa- 
ted by him in the rigid <enets of his religion, he was yet young, 
when he commenced the course of his extyaordinary mortih- 
cations. The first vow, which the plan of life, he had chosen 
to himself, induced him to make, was to continue perpetually 
upon his legs, and neither to sit down uyon the ground, nor 
lay down to rest, for the space of twelve years. All this time, 
he told me, he had employed in wandering through different 
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countries. When I inquired how he took the indispensable 
refreshment of sleep, when wearied withrfatigue, he said, that 
at first to prevent his falling, he used to be tied with ropes, 
to some tree or post ; but that this precaution, after some time 
became unnecessary, and he was able to sleep standing, with- 
out such support. 

“« The complete term of this first penance being expired, the 
next he undertook was to hold his hanus, locked im each other, 
over his head, the fingers of ene hand dividing those of the 
other, for the same space of twelve years. Whether this par- 
ticular period is chosen in compliment to the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, or to the Indian cycle of twelve years, I cannot 
decide. He was still determined not to dwell in any fixed 
abode ; so that before the term of this last vow could be accom- 
plished, he had travelled over the greater part of the continent 
of Asia. He first set out, by crossing the Peninsula of India, 
through Guzerat ; he then passed by Suratto Bussora, and 
thence to Constantinople ; trom Turkey he went to Ispahan ; 
and sojourned so long among the different Persian tribes, as 
to obtain a considerable knowledge of their language, in which 
he conversed with tolerable ease. In his passage trom thence 
towards Russia, he feil in with the Kussaucs (hordes of Cos- 
sacs) upon the borders of the Caspian sea, where he narrowly 
escaped being condemned to perpetual slavery ; at length he 
was suffered to pass on, and reached Moscow ; he then travel- 
led along the northern boundary of the Russian empire, and 
through Siberia arrived at Pekm in China, from whence he 
came through Tibet, by the way of Teshoo Loomboo, and 
Nipal, down to Calcutta. 

When I first saw him at this place, in the year 1783, he 
rode upon a piebald Tangun horse from Bootan, and wore a 
satin embroidered dress, given to him by Teshoo Lama, of 
which he was not a little vain. He was robust and hale ; and 
his complexion, contrasted with a long bushy blackbeard, ap- 
peared really florid. I donot suppose that he was then forty 
years of age. ‘Two Goseins attended him, and assisted him 
in mounting and alighting from his horse. Indeed he was in- 
debted to them for the assistance of their hands on every oc- 
casion; his own being fixed and immoveable, in the position 
in which he*had placed them, were of course perfectly use- 
less. 

The circulation of the blood seemed to ‘have forsaken his 
arms ; they were withered, void of sensation, and inflexible. 
Yet he spoke to me with confidence of recovering the use of 
them, and mentioned his intention to take them down the fal- 
lowing year, when the term of his penance would expire. 
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Other Goseins assured me, though I could not help doubt- 
ting the fact, that itis practicable to restore withered limbs, 
thus circumstanced, to perfect use. This is effected, they say, 
though not without great labour, and some pain, by means of 
long continued friction before a large fire with a certain oint- 
ment which they compound. To complete the full measure of 
his religious penanice, I understood that there still remained two 
other experiments for Pranpooree to perform. In the first of 
these, the devotee is suspended by the feet to the branch of a 
tree, over a fire which is kept in a continual blaze, and swung 
backwards and forwards, his hair passing through the flame, | 
for one pahr and a quarter, that is, three hours and three quar- 
ters. Having passed this fiery trial, he may then prepare 
himself forthe last act of probation, which is to be buried alive, 
standing upright, in a pit dug for the purpose ; the fresh earth 
being thrown in upon him, so that he is completely covered. 
In this situation he must remain for one pahr and a quarter, 
or three hours and three quarters, and if at the expiration of 
that time, on the removal of the earth, he should be found 
alive, he will ascend into the highest rank among the most 
pure of the Yogee (Jugi.) 


i — 


FONDNESS FOR HORSES. 


THEOPHILACTUS, a patriarch of Constantinople, 
was so passionately fond of horses, that he had two thou- 
sand of his own fed every day with pistachio nuts, almonds, 
and saffron. One holy Thursday, while he was officiating 
pontifically in the church at Constantinople, some one came 
to tell him that a favourite Arabian mare had foaled; he 
immediately quitted the sacrifice, ran to his stables, and 
did not return to finish his office, until he had given the ne- 
cessary orders for the treatment of the foal. 

The Arabs extend their humanity to their horses ; they 
never strike them; they break them by caresses ; and ren- 
der them so docile, that there are no. horses in the world to 
be compared to them for beauty and kindness... They are 
never confined to a field, but are suffered to go about any 
where; and they will come to their masters only by call- 
ing. 

Such is the docility of thesé¢ animals, that they will sleep 
among the children at night in their tents, and not do them 
the least injury. If in hunting the rider falls, the horse im- 
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mediately stops, and never quits him. These people by the 
invincible influence of education, have arrived at the art of 
making their horses the first coursers in the universe. 

Dr. Hervieux, in his voyage to Libanus, mentions the 
following anecdote. It will not be read by persons of sen- 
sibility without exciting their feelings in some degree. 

A poor Arab of the desart had a most beautiful mare ; 
it was all his fortune. The French consul, who was at Si- 
don, offered to buy it, with the intention of sending it to 
Louis XIV. The Arab, pressed by necessity, demurred 
some time, but at length consented to part with it at a very 
enormous price. The consul would not venture to give so 
large a sum of money without permission, for which he 
wrote to Versailles, and obtained it. He then sent for the 
Arab, who came immediately mounted on his handsome 
horse, and the consul counted out the money to him which 
he asked. The Arab with only a broken mat for his cov- 
ering, alighted, looked at the money, then cast his eyes 
towards the mare, fetched a deep sigh, and exclaimed, 
“Oh! am I going to part with you? and to Europeans, who 
will confine you, beat you, and make you unhappy ? No, you 
shall return with me, my beauty, my heart, my soul, my life, 
and be the joy of my children.” After saying these words, 
he remounted, and galloped away. 


—>> 


A CURIOUS COMBAT. 


TWO gentlemen of high birth, the one a Spaniard, and 
the other a German, having rendered Maximilian II. many 
great services, they each for recompence demanded his na- 
tural daughter, Helena Scharsequinn, in marriage. The 
prince, who entertained equal respect for them both, could 
not give either the preference; and after much delay, he 
told them, that from the claims they both had to his atten- 
tion and regard, he could not give his assent for either of 
them to marry his daughter, and they must decide it by 
their own power and address ; but as he did not wish to risk 
the loss of either, or both, by suffering them to fight with 
offensive weapons, he had ordered a large bag to be brought, 
and he who was successful enough to put his rival in it, 
should obtain his daughter. 

This strange combat between two gentlemen, was in pre- 
sence of the whole imperial court and lasted near an hour. 
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At length the Spaniard yielded, and the German, Andre 
Eberhard, baron of Tatbert, when he had him in the bag, 
took him on his back, and placed him at the Emperor’s 
feet, and on the following day he married the beautiful 
Helena. 


HEROISMe 


NO man ever shewed more courage than the islander of 
St. Domingo, of whom the history of that island gives an 
account. 

In the year 1502, when the Spaniards were endeavouring 
to establish themselves in St. Domingo, two Spanish gen- 
tlemen, one named Valenebro, and the other Pontevreda, 
observed an Indian at a distance. Veldenebro quitting his 
comrade, ran towards the islander with uplifted lance. The 
Indian, to save himself, shot an arrow on the Spaniard ; it 
missed, and at the same instant received the lance in his 
body. The Indian immediately drew it out, and seizing 
the bridle of his enemy’s horse, with an intent to pierce it, 
the Spaniard buried his sword inthe Indian’s body ; this al- 
so he took out, as he had done the lance, and though the 
Castilian held the handle, he made him quit it. 

Valdenebro then took his dagger, and plunged it into the 
Indian’s breast; this he also treed himself from with as 
much facility as he had from the sword and lance. Ponte- 
vreda, who saw his companion disarmed and in danger, 
galloped to his assistance. The Indian received him firmly, 
although streaming with blood from the three large wounds 
which he had received from Valdenebro. Pontevreda gave 
him three others in the same manner, and with the same suc- 
cess; and the two gentlemen found themselves disarmed 
and put to flight by one of those men whom they thought 
less than their dogs. A few minutes afterwards the In- 
dian expired. 

We can in this instance not only say, that no warrior ever 
died more gloriously with his arms in his hands ; but it was 
an event that perhaps has no parallel in history, to see the 
victorious seek their safety by flight, and the vanquished 
with all the marks of victory. 
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‘THE KING WHO REIGNED LONGER THAN HE LIVED. 

IT is almost impossible to believe that there has been a 
king in the world who reigned before he lived. It may, 
however, with truth be said of Schabur, called by the 
Greeks Sapor, by others Savor, and who stiled himself, in 
his letters to the emperors Constantine, Julian, Constance, 
Jovinian, and Vanlen; Schabur king of kings, the confi- 
dant of the stars, the brother of the sun and moon. 

His father died at the age of seventy, and left his wife 
pregnant; and as the Persians would not have any other 
sovereign but this child, of whatever sex it might be, they 


. solemnly tied the crown to the queen’s belly, who some 


time after was delivered of a prince. Thus was Schabur, 
proclaimed king of Persia before his birth, and reigned longer 
than he lived, for it cannot with propriety be said thata 
child lives till after he is born. 


CURIOUS EXPLANATION OF A PASSAGE IN ISAIAH. 


IT is from the works of the learned bishop Huet, that I 
have drawn this article. The eighth chapter of Isaiah be- 
gins thus: 

‘‘ Moreover, the Lord said unto me, Take a great roll, 
and write in it with a man’s pen concerning Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz.” 

‘* And I took unto me faithful witnesses to record, Uriah, 
the priest, and Zachariah the son of Jeberchiah.” 

‘© And I went unto the prophetess, and she conceived and 
bare a son; then said the Lord to me, Call his name Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz.” 

If we explain these words in the way mey. are generally 
interpreted, that is to say literally, and by the terms great 
roll, a man’s pen, and write; it is evident we cannot draw 
any reasonable sense from the passage, for it will be reduc- 

ed to this: *¢ God commanded me to write in a great roll, 
the words Maher-shalal-hash-baz, and I got a child by my 
wife, to whom I gave that name.” 

Where is the execution of the commandment which God 
gave the prophet? Did he forget it? Or did he despise it? 
And in what did the action of the prophet agree with the 
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commandment? There is a formal and precise command- 
ment, without the execution of the actiun commanded ; on 
the contrary, there is the exccution of another action, which 
was never commanded, Besides it is not evident that the 
epithet great, which is given to this ro/l, was joined to it, 
in order to express something more than a common roll? 
Was a large roll required to write a single name in? What 
is meant by a man’s pen ? If he was to write but one word, 
what was the use 6f taking witnesses ? 

All these difficulties will vanish, if we take the words iu 
a figurative and metaphorieal sense, and understand by them 
the, act of generation. “ God commands me,” says the 
p«ophet, ‘to get a child, and to name it Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz. . L take witnesses for the validity of the marriage, ac- 
cording to custom, I consummate. it with the prophetess, and 
L.name the child »which she bears Maher-shalal-hash- 
Winky Laue ahlidaieaionstaiae a. 

Por this explanation the bishop says, he was. attacked by 
several protestant divines, very Zealous for truth, but not 
with a zeal favourable to knowledge, and which had only 
for its guide prejudice and obstinacy. But I was not, con- 
tinues. our author, to be argued from my opinion. I ad- 
vanced it in the ardour of youth, and the Kpse of years 
only confirmed me in the propriety of the explanation.— 
And those who have foolishly reprehended me for making, 
Isaiah speak obscenely, let them also reprehend Hosea, 
who begins his prophecy with the recital of an action much 
less modest than that of Isaiah. Solomon also speaks of 
the intercourse between men and women, under Various fi- 
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& DESCRIPTION OF AN EXTRAORDINARY LARGE WINS 
CASKe 


IN Konigstein there is an extraordinary large wine cask, 
and of which we find the following description in Keysler’s 
travels: . 

* The length of it is seventeen Dresden ells, and the 
diameter at the bung is twelve ells. It consists of an hun- 
dred and fifty-seven staves, each eight inches thick, and 
fifty-four broad, for the heads, six and twenty for one, and 
twenty-cight for the other. Each head weighs above se- 
venty-seven hundred weight and a half. This cask was 
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tied with six thousand quintals of good Meissen wine, 
which cust above forty thousand dollars, about six thousand 
pounds sterling, reckoning the quart of wine at four gro- 
shens, three pence half penny sterling. It holds three thou- 
sand seven hundred and nine hogsheads of Dresden mea- 
sure. ‘Till this was made, the wn at Heidleberg was reck- 
oned the largest in the world ; but this of Kenigstein con- 
tains six hundred and forty-nine hogsheads more. Upon 
one head of the cask is the following inscription: 

‘* Welcome, traveller, and admire this monument, dedi- 
cated to festivity, in order to exhiiirate the mind with a 
cheerful glass, in the year 1725, by Frederick Augustus, 
king of Poland, and elector of Saxony, the father of his 
country, the Titus of his age, the delight of mankind.— 
Therefore drink to the health of the sovereign, the coun- 
try, the electoral family, and baron Kyaw, governor of 
Konigstein ; and if thou art able, according to the dignity 
of this cask, the most capacious of all casks, drink to the 
prosperity of the whole universe. Farewell.” 

* The top of the cask is railed in, and affords room for 
fifteen or twenty persons to regale themselves. There are 
also several sorts of welcome cups, which are offered te 
those who delight in such honours.” 


—_>— 
BUTCHERS. 


THE business of a butcher, though very useful, but dis- 
gusting to follow, was not known in Greece. Every person 
killed what animals they required at their own houses, and 
men most distinguished by their situation or talents, did 
not think it derogatory to their dignity, to cut up the car- 
cases, and prepare the meat themselves. 

Industry, and the inequality of rank and fortune, has ex- 
empted us from the exercise of such a disagreeable office. 
We are content with acquiring methodically, and without 
the least reluctance, the art of shedding human blood. 


— 


AN AMPHIBIOUS MAN. 


ON the authority of Padre Feijoo, of whom I am only 
the translator, I relate this very curious and wonderful nar- 
rative : 
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- ¥n’the month of June, in the year 1674, some young mea 
walking’ upon the sea-side in Bilboa, one of them, named 
Francis dé la Vega, of about fifteen years of age, suddenly 
leaped imto the sea, and disappeared presently. His com- 

us, after waiting some time, and henot returning, con- 
cluded he was drowned. They then made the event public, 
and sent am account of it to de la Vega’s mother, who lived 
at Lierganes, a small town in the archbishopric of Burgos. 
At first she did not give credit to his death; but her son 
not appearing at her house, nor in the city wherein he lived 
before his misfortune, her doubts vanished, and she gave 
him up for lost. 

About five years afterwards, some fishermen in the en- 
virons of Cadiz one day perceived the figure of a man some- 
times swimming, and sometimes plunging under the water. 
On the next day they saw the same, and mentioned it as a 
very singular circumstance to several people. They threw 
their nets, and baiting the swimmer with some picces of 
bread, they at length caught him, and to their astonishment 
found him to be a very well-formed man. They put seve- 
ral questions to him in various languages, but he answered 
‘gone. They then had fecourse to another method ; they 
took him to the convent of St. Francis, where he was exor- 
cised, thinking he might be possessed by some evil spirit. 
The exorcism was useless as the questions had been. At 
length, after some days, he pronounced the word Lierganes. 

It so happened, that some person belonging to that town 
was present, when he uttered the name, as also the secre- 
tary of the inquisition. He wrote to his friends at Lier- 
ganes, with a view to obtain some particulars relative ¢o this 
very extraordinary man. He received for answer, that a 
young man of Lierganes had some time since disappeared 
on the coast of Bilboa, but nothing had heard of him 
since. It was then determined that this marine-man should 
be sent to Lierganes; and a Franciscan friar, who was 
obliged to go there upon some other business, undertook 
to conduct him, It was not however done until the follow- 
ing vear. 

When they came within a quarter of a league of the 
town, the friar ordered the young man to go before, and 
shew him the way to his house. He made no answer, but 
conducted the Franciscan to his mother’s house. She re- 
collected him immediately, and embracing him, cried out, 
‘This is my eon that I-lost at Bilboa! Two of his brothers, 
who were present, also knew him immediately, and em- 
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braced him with equal tenderness. He, however, did not 
evince the least sensibility or seem in the smallest degree 
surprized. He spoke no more at Lierganes than he had 
done at Cadiz, ner could they draw from him any thing 
relative to his adventure. He had entirely forgot his native 
language, except the words, pon, vino, tobacco, * bread, 
wine, and tobacco,” and these he uttered indiscriminately 
without any application. They asked him if he would have 
either of these articles; he could make no reply. 

For some days together he would eat large quantities of 
bread, and for as many days following he would not take 
the least food of any kind. If they directed him to do 
any thing, he would execute the commission very properly, 
but without speaking a word. He would carry a letter to 
where it was addressed, and bring an answer back in writ- 
ing. They sent him one day with a letter to St. Ander; to 
get there, it was necessary to cross the river at Padrenna, 
which is more than a league wide in that spot ; and Francis 
de la Vega not finding a boat in which he could cross it, 
threw himself in, swam over, and delivered the letter as 
directed. 

This young man was nearly sik feet in height, well form- 
ed, fair skin, and red hair, which was as short as a new 
born infant’s. He always went bare-footed, and had scarce- 
ly any nails either on his hands or feet. He never dressed 
himself but when he was told todo it. The same with 
eating ; what they offered him, he accepted, but never ask- 
ed for any. In this way he remained at his mother’s for 
nine years; he then again disappeared, and no one could 
assign a reason for it. 

It is easy to suppose, that the cause which occasioned 
his first disappearace, influenced the second. 

It was reported, that an inhabitant of Lierganes some 
time after again saw Francis de la Vega in some port in 
Asturias ; but this was never confirmed, or even well at- 
tested. 

When this very singular man was first taken out of the 
sea at Cadiz, it is said that his body was entirely covered 
with scales, but they fell off soon after his coming out of 
the water. They also add, that different parts of the bo. 
dy were as hard as shagreen. 

To this account Padre Feijoo adds many philosophical 
reflections on the existence of this phenomenon, and on the 
means by which a man may be enabled to live at the bottom 
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408 ON DRUNKENNESS.. 


of the sea, &c. He observes, that if Francis de la Vega 
had preserved his reason, and the use of speech, he would 
have given us more instruction and information than all the 
combined works « the greatest naturalists. 


A SHORT DISCOURSE UPON DRUNKENNESS. 


By Opay Mico, one of the Indian kings, from the Little 
Tatassee country, who visited New-York to treat with the 
President of the United States. 


[Translated from the Talassec Language. } 


WHEN I consider the variety of evils that nature. has 
thrown in the way of man, while a resident on this change- 
able theatre, the world we inhabit; I cannot possibly blame 
him for his having availed himself of some of those choice 
extractions from the fruits of the ground, which put a new 
soul into him, and bid him, for a time, not only forget the 
miseries of his condition, but also encourage him to look for- 
ward to those abodes of joy, where the measure is continu- 
ally full, and no one, who was ever allowed to taste, could 
truly say— The quantity is diminished.” 

What an insignificant thing is this world to me, if I am 
forever restricted to the use of water! This element leaves 
me, as it found me, a poor insipid creature, destitute of a! 
elevation, as well as incapable of great desigus, or actions 
worthy the arm of valour. 

The end and design of nran is happiness. Hence then, ye 
cold moralists, who, upon the uncertain speculations of fu- 
turity, would abridge our joys of the present season, When 
once a man departs hence, he is a man no more. His plea- 
sures, if any he have, will no longer be the pleasures of a 
man, but of a creature existing m some other mode of being, 
Let me then, in my own proper nature, while here, enjoy 
those pleasures which are the peculiar portion of humanity. 

The time will come, when this liquor, which now sparkles 
in the bowl, will avail me nothing !—They will place the full 
bottle by my sitle, but it will not yield me one single ray of 
consolation ; much less shall it inflame me to generous and 
nobie actions! 

Nevertheless I pity that man, who, in using this good 
thing, is so tnfortunate as to convert it to an evil: purpose. 
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Such is our friend Tuskenalah, or the big lieutenant. | No 
sooner does the strong spirit of the juice of the grape begin 
to operate, than he in a moment becomes a monster. Cruelty 
is in his eye, and the resemblance of death upon his counte- 
nance. He smites fiercely at all around him, and delights 
im acts of violence. For such, the Great Man above the 
clouds did not bid the grape to grow. For such, he only 
meant the’ running stream, the standing lake, and the spring 
that issues constantly from the bosom of the mountain. To 
say all in'a few words, he placed such men in the same rank 
with the beasts in the forest. 

Who, that has a spirit within him, partakmg m ever so 
small a degree of the celestial nature, but will perceive him- 
self becoming a better man by the operation of this divine 
liquid, the juice of the grape. Is he generous? It brightens 
his generosity. Is he brave? This elevates him into a'prodi- 
gy of exalted valour. All narrowness and meanness of spirit, 
if any such he possess, is thrown aside after a full: draught 
of this enlivening liquor. He takes hold of the-hand of the 
orphan, and relieves him ; and his benevolence extenris to the 
comforting of the widow, and the feeble daughter of distress. 
I was ever greatly afraid of that man who was never known 
to transgress the bounds of strict sobriety indrinking. Such 
a man is cold and unfeeling. His whole happiness is cen- 
tered in himself continually. He never rekaxes the s¢vere 
brow of care ; but, like a certain animal of our forests, is 
continually anxious to collect a hoard, which it is most likely 
he shall not long exist to enjoy. To be always serious, is 
not true wisdom. Life should, in a certain degree, be che- 
quered with folly ; otherwise we disguise the feelings of 
nature ; and, under the severe mask of wisdom, lose those 
pleasures which folly, when seasonably indulged, never fails 
tO inspire. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXTRAORDINARY DEXTERITY OF MR. 


WILLIAM KINGSTON, WHO WAS BORN WITHOUT ARMS OB 
HANDS. 


{Extracted from J. Watson’s letter to the Reverend Mr. Wesley, 
dated Bristol, October 14, 1788.] 


IN order to give the public a satisfactory aceount of Mr. 
William Kingston, I went to Ditcheat last Monday, and the 
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next morning got him to breakfast with me at Mr. Good- . 
feliow’s, and had occular proofs of his dexterity. ' 
He highly entertained us at breakfast, by putting his half- 
naked foot upon the table as he sat, and carrying his tea and 
toast between his great and second toe to his mouth, with as 
| much facility as if his foot had been a hand, and his toes fin- ' 
‘ gers. I put half a sheet of paper upon the floor, with a pen 
‘+. and inkhorn. He threw off his shoes as he sat, took the ink- 
horn in the toes of his left foot, and held the pen in those of 
his right... He then wrote three lines as well as most ordinary 
writers, and as swiftly. He writes out all his own bills and 
other accounts. He then shewed me how he shaves himself ‘ 
with a razor in his toes: and he can comb his ownhair. He 
can dress and undress himself, except buttoning his cloaths. 
He feeds himself, and can bring both his meat and his broth 
to his mouth, by holding the fork or spoon in his tes. He 
cleans his own shoes: can clean the knives, light the fire, 
and do almost every other domestic business as well as 
another man. He can make hen-coops. He is a farmer by 
occupation. He can milk his own cows with his toes, and 
cut his own hay, bind it up in bundles, and carry it about the 
| field for his cattle. Last winter he had eight heifers con- 
stantly to fodder. The last summer he made all his his own 
i} hay-ricks. He can do all the business of the hay-field (ex- 
i cept mowing) as fast and as well, with only his feet, as others 
: can with rakes and forks. He goes to the field and catches 
his‘horse. He saddles and bridles him with his toes. If he 
has a sheep among his flock that ails any thing, he can separate ~~ 
it from the rest, drive it into a corner, and catch it, when 
nobody else can. He then examines it, and applies a remedy 
to it. He is so strong in his teeth, that he can lift ten pecks 
of beans with them. He can throw a great sledge hammer 
as far with his feet as other men can with their hands, In 
a word, he can do as much without, as other men can with 
their arms. 
He began the world with a hen and chicken. With the 
profits of these he purchased an ewee—The sale of these 
procured him a ragged colt (as he expressed it) and then a 
better. After this he raised a better and a few sheep, and 
now occupies a small farin. 
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SINGULAR PHENOMENON. 


Fuyetteville, (N. C.) August 4, 1809. 


4 i 

IN addition to the number of curious Phenomena, that 
have appeared in different. quarters of the globe, and 
which nature seems to have produced for the purpose of ex- 
ercising the curious and philosophic mind; there is one 
which frequently makes its appearance, on a plantation be- 
longing to Col. Alexander Gray, of Randoiph County, 
(whereon f now live) which not only keeps my family with- 
in doors, and gives me frequent alarms, but also prevents 
me from recewing nightly visits from my neighbours ; for 
in fact, they can seldom pass by the plantation, after Nox 
has shrouded the world with her sable mantle, without being 
seriously alarmed either by real or imaginary phantoms, of 
such hideous forms and variety of shapes, as frequently 
make the hair stand erect, and put all those who are not 
actually bald headed in danger of losing their hats. I have 
frequently observed it myself, and when settled on the plan- 
tation, could like my neighbours see it in a variety of atti- 
tudes, part of which I perceive was produced by my own 
imagination. It has now methodized itself to my optics 
jn a more regular appearance since habit has rendered it less 
frightful. 

This phenomenon appears in the night and is mogg fre- 
quent in winter than summer: it rises out of the eatth in a 
blue ‘blaze like that of brimstone to the height of five or six 
feet, and frequentiy spreads over several rods of ground, af- 
fording a light by which you may plainly see any object near 
to the piace. Upon approaching, it gradually vanishes and 
nothing of it remains, except a smoke of vapor which 


smells strong of sulphur. It does not always confine itself 


to one part of the plantation, but is scen sometimes near a 
spring, but more frequently on the high land. 

A number of persons have been Ied by curiosity to 
examine the place where this phenomenon most frequently 
appears, but their opinions have been various with respect 
to the causes which have produced it. Some suppose it to 
be a vapor produced by the richness of the soil ; others, who 
have dug into the earth, and found stone containing a -great 
number of particles as clearas silver, which being heated 
yn the fire affords a strong suiphureous smell, suppose that it 
proceeded from the heat of some mineral, which lies con- 
ealk d near the place. 
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Whether either of these conjectures are correct I leave it. 
to those who are better versed in the mysteries of nature than 
myself to determine. i" 


HAMBLETON M‘VEY. 


— 
AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT 


Of the Miserable Fate of Ten Men belonging to the English 
Ship Adventure, who were surprized by the Savages. in 4 
New Zealand, put to death, and eaten. Extracted from 
the Fournal of one of the Crew that was ordered to make 

. search for the unhappy Sufferers. 


ON the 30th of November, 1773, we came to an anchor 
in Charlotta Sound, on the coast of New Zealand, where 
the ship being moored, and the boat sent ashore, a letter was 
found, which informed that the Resolution had been there, 
and had sailed six days before we arrived. 

On the first of December we sent the tents and empty casks 
on shore to the watering-place. The Indians came and vi- 
sited us, and brought us fish and other refreshments, which 
we purchased for pieces of cloth and old nails; and they 
continued this traffic for ten or twelve days seemingly well 
pleased. 

On the 13th, some of them came down in the night, and 
robbed the tents: the astronomers, getting up to make an 
observation, missed some things, and charged the sentinel 
with taking them ; but while they were in discourse they spi- 
ed an Indian creeping from the shore towards them ; they 
fired at him and wounded him, but he got off and retired to ‘ 
the woods. The report of the gun had alarmed his compan- 
ions, who deserted the canoe in which they came, and fled 
likewise into the woods. 








The waterers, who were now apprised of what happened, : + 
and were out upon the search, found the cance, and in it most " 
of the things that had been stolen. ; 


Nothing remarkable happened after this till the 17th, when 
preparing for our departure, the large cutter, manned with 
the proper crew, under the command of Mr. John Roe, 
the first mate, accompanied by Mr. Woodhouse, midship- 
man, and James Tobias Swilly, the carpenter’s servant, was 
sent up the Sound to Grass-cove, to gather greens and wild 4 
celery. 


4 
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At two in the afternoon the tents were struck, every thing 
goton board and the ship made ready for sailing the next 
day. Night coming on, and no cutter appearing, tht cap- 
tain and officers began to express great uneasiness, fearing 
some treachery from the savages. They sat up the whole 
night in expectation of her arrival; but to no purpose. At 
day-break, the captain ordered the long boat to be hoisted 
out, and double manned, with Mr. Burney, second lieute- 
nant, Mr. Freeman, master, the corporal of the marines, 
with five private men, all well armed, with plenty of ammu- 
nition, two wall pieces, and three days provision. Thus 
equipped, about nine in the morning we left the ship, and 
sailed and rowed for East-bay, keeping close in shore, and 
examining every creek we passed, to find the cutter: we con- 
tinued our search till two in the afternoon, when we put in- 
to a s.nall cove to dress dinner. . While that was getting rea- 
dy, we observed a company of Indians, seemingly very bu- 
sy, on the opposite shore: we left our dinner, and rowed 
precipitately to the place where the savages were assembled. 
On our approach they all fled; we followed them closely to 
a little town which we found deserted: we searched their 
huts, and while thus employed, the savages returned, and 
made a shew of resistance ; but some trifling presents being 
made to their chiefs, they were very soon appeased. How- 
ever, on our return to our boat, they followed us, and some 
of them threw stones. After we had dined, we renewed 
our search and at proper intervals kept firing our wall- pieces, 
as signals to the cutter if any of her people should happen 
to be within hearing. 

About five in the afternoon we opened a small bay, whefe 
we saw a large double canoe, and a body of Indians haul- 
ing her upon the beach. We quickened our course to come 
up with them, but they instantly fled on’seeing us approach : 
this made us suspect that some mischief had been done. On 
landing, the first thing we saw in the canoe, was one of the 
cutter’s rowlock-boards and a pair of shces tied up together: 
On adyancing farther up the beach, we found several of their 
baskets, and saw one of their dogs eating a piece of broiled 
flesh: we examined it, and suspected it to be human: and iu 
one of their baskets having found a hand, which he knew 
to be the left hand of Thomas Hill; by the letters T, H. be- 
ing marked'on it, we were no longer in doubt about the 
event. We pursued the savages as far as was practicable ; 

jut without success. On our return we destroyed their ca- 
hoe, and continued our search. At half after six in the 
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evening we opened Grass-cove, where we saw. a great many 
Indians assembled on the beach, and six or seven canoes 
floating on the surf. We stood in shore, and when the sav- 
ages saw us, they retreated toa rising hill, close by the wa- 
ter-side. We were in doubt, whether it was through fear 
that they retreated, or with a design to decoy us to an am- 
buscace. Our lieutenant determined not to be surprized, 
and therefore, running close in shore, ordered the grapling to 
be-dropt near enough toreach them with our guns, but at 
too great a distance tobe under any apprehensions from their 
treachery. In this position we began toengage, taking aim, 
and determining to kill as many of them as our guns could 
reach. It was sometime before we dislodged them ; but at 
length, many of them being wounded, and some killed, they 
began to disperse. Our lieutenant improved by their panic, 
and, supperted by the officers and marines, leaped on shore, 
and pursued the fugitives. We had not advanced far from 
the waterside, before we beheld the most horrible sight that 
ever was seen by any European; the heads, hearts, livers, 
and lights, of three or four of our people broiling on the fire, 
and their bowelslying at the distance of about six yards from 
the fire, with several of their hands and limbs in a mangled 
condition, some broiled and some raw; but no other parts 
of their bodies ; which gave cause to suspect that the canni- 
bals had feasted on and eaten all the rest. We observed a 
large body of them assembled on the top of a hill, at about 
two miles distance ; but night coming on, we durst not ad- 
vance to attack them; neither was it thought fit to quit the 
shore to take account of the number killed, our body being 
but small, and the savages numerous and fierce. ‘They were 
armed with long lances, and with weapons not unlike the hal- 
berts of our sergeants in shape, made of hard wood, and in 
stead of iron, mounted with bone, We could discover no. 
thing belonging to the cutter, but one of the oars, which 
was broken and stuck in the sand, to which they had tied 
the fastenings of their canoes. It was suspected that the 
dead bodies of our people had been divided among the dif- 
ferent parties of savages that had been concerned in the mas- 
sacre ; and it was improbable but that the party that was seen 
at a distance were feasting upon some of the others, ‘as those 
on the shore had been upon what were found, before they 
were disturbed by our crew in the long-boat. Be that as it 
may, we could discover no traces of more than four of their 
bodies, nor'could we tell where the savages had coticealéd 
the cutter. It was now ‘near night, and our lieutenant not 
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thinking it safe to trust our crew in the dark, in an open boat, 
within reach of such crdel barbarians, ordered the canoes to 
be broken up and destroyed; and after carefully collecting 
the remains of our mangled, companions, we made the best 
of our way from this polluted place. About four the next 
morning we weighed anchor, and about seven got under way, 
and pursued our course home. In the mean time, the sur- 
geon examined the remains of the bodies brought on board, 
but could not make out to whom they belonged; so they 
were decently laid together, and with the usual solemnity on 
board of ships, committed to the deep. 


HORRID MURDER. 


AT the Winy matey in Derbyshire (England) some years 
ago, one of the most dreadful murders was perpetrated. A 
voung lady and gentleman, returning from Gretna Green 
upon a matrimonial expedition, were attacked by five ruflians, 
called Nicholas Cock, Thomas Hall, Francis Butler, John 
Bradshaw, and James Ashton, who, seizing their horses, 
caused them to dismount, and dragging them into a barn, 
robbed them of two hundred pounds. Not satisfied with 
this booty, they then declared.to the young lady their inten- 
tion of murdering her lover. The lady was described | by 
Ashton to be extremely handsome. But beauty in vain so- 
licited their adamantine hearts ; the supp slications of. the up- 
happy sufferers might as well have been addressed to the 
rocks that surrounded them. Without hesitation they imme¢- 
diately cut the throat of the gentleman, from ear to ear! and 
-one of the monsters, if possible more inhuman than the rest, 
being anxious to stop the piercing cries. of the lady, took up 
a miner’s pick, and in one moment terminated her mise ry by 
striking it into her head, and leaving her a lifeless corpse by 
the side of her lover. The bodies of the sufferers were yet 
to be disposed of, and at the still and solemn hour of tid- 
night, the villains met at the place of raurder, for the purpose 
of burying them ; but the never-failing sting of conscience 
began to operate ;—the most frightful noises were heard on 
every side, and they retired alarmed: without accomplishing 
their object.—They met at the same place’ on the second 
night and returned equally dismayed, without fulfilling their 
4ntentions, But on the third night, Ashton, summing up his 
courage, declared to his companions iff iniquity, that he be- 
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lieved what they heard was.only_ the devil, who he was sure 
would do him no harm. They then removed and buried the 
bodies, which were found about ten years afterwards by some 
miners, who were sinking a shaft. 

“ Tt is remarkably singular that all the above murderers 
came to an untimely or miserable end. Nicholas Cock fell 
down a precipice near the place of murder. Thomas Hall 
became a suicide. Francis Butler often attempted to com- 
mit the same crime ; but being preveated, he at last died in 
a state of raging madness. he wonderful to relate, as 
John Bradshaw was passing near the place where the bodies 
were buried, a great stone fell down, and killed him instan- 
taneously on the spot. James Ashton survived ; but at length 
he was struck with remorse on his bed of sickness; he seemed 
to be in the agonies of death for ten weeks ; nor could he quit 
his miserable existence on earth, until he had made full con- 
fession of the whole of this barbarous deed. Death then gave 
him the fatal blow—Thus the untimely end of innocence was 
avenged by the never-failing hand of retributive justice ; and 
the punishment of human laws, though seldom ever evaded, 
was supplied by that watchful eve which can never be de- 
ceived.”——Hutchinson’s History of Derbyshire. 


——— 
A CURIOUS PHENONENON, RELATED BY JAMES ST. JOHN, M.D. 


I HAVE sometimes observed a phenomenon to take 
lace during the putrefaction of human bodies, and which 
{ cannot but think of great importance to be inquired into 
and known. This is the exhalation of a particular gas, 
which is the most active and dreadful of all corrosive poi- 
sons, and produces most sudden and terrible effects upon 
aliving creature. This I have more than once had an op- 
portunity of remarking in the dissecting room of M. An- 
dravi, at Paris. 1 know that the carbonic acid gas, produc- 
ed by the combustion of charcoal from liquors in fermenta- 
tion, and by the respiration in animals, as well as all other 
elastic fluids, except vital air, is incapable of sustaining 
life; but the acriform fluid, which is exhaled at certain 
times from animal bodies in putrefaction, is infinitely more 
noxious than any elastic fluids as yet discovered ; for it not 
only is incapable of sustaining life in the absence of vital 
air, but is dreadfully deleterious, and does not at all seem 
to abate in its corrosive property, even in the presence of the 
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atmospherical fluid. So that it is utterly dangerous to ap- 
proach a body in this state of putrefaction. I have known 
a gentleman, who by slightly touching the intestine of a 
human body, beginning to hberate this corrosive gas, was 
affected with a violent inflammation, which, in a very short 
space of time, extended up almost the entire of his arm, 
producing an extensive ulcer of the most foul and frightful 
appearance, which continued for several months; and re- 
duced him to a miserable state of emaciation. He then 
went to the south of France, but whether he died, or es- 
caped with the loss of his arm, I have not been able to learn. 
I have known a celebrated professor, who was attacked with 
a violent inflammation of the nares and fauces, from which 
he with difficulty recovered, by stooping for an instant 
overa body, which was beginning to give forth this delete- 
rious fluid. 


—— 


REMARKABLE TUMULT AND MASSACRE OF THE JEWS AT 
PRAGUE. 


IN the year 1389, the Jews at Prague were almost en- 
tirely exterminated, and their houses rased, for having 
had the insolence to throw stones at a priest, whilst he car- 
ried the sacrament through their quarter, in order to ad- 
minister it toa dying christian; and though the priest warned 
them several times, and begged of them to desist, they 
made a jest of him and said, “* We will never desist, you 
have your master, and your God in your hand, let him de- 
fend you.” They continued their insults till the sacrament 
fell out of his hands. ‘The christians fired with zeal by this 
insolence of the Jews, assembled in crowds, attacked them, 
forced their houses, and put almost all of them to the sword, 


* 


I 
OBSERVATIONS ON A SINGULAR BEZO0AR-STONE, 


[Communicated to the Authors of the Ephemerides of the Curious, 
by order of the Emperor of Germany. } 


A GREAT number of bezoars may be seen in the em- 
peror’s treasury, all worthy the attention of the curious, 
either in respect to form or bigness ; but the most singular 
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of all-is that which was, found, ina an animal that partakes. of 
the nature of a goat and stag. (In the midst of this bezoar, 
of an ash-coloured grey, is an, arrow entirely hidden in the 
bezoar, except the two extremities. . This stony concre- 
tion, which js two finger-breadths deep and seven long, i in- 
cluding the jutting out parts of the arrow, or five if they 
are excepted, weighs with the arrow one ounce and six 
drachims. . 

The observer thinks that this bezoar was formed either 
in some muscular part, or in the stomach; for all wounds 
of this bowel, according to the observations of the greatest 
physicians, are not always mortal. This too particularly 
was verified in a Bohemian peasant, who, having swallowed 
a knife, continued nine months without getting rid of it; at 
last, the point having pierced his stomach, he drew it out 
himself, and survived the operation. This knife is likewise 
kept among the curiosities that are seen in his Imperial 
Majesty’s cabinet. 


END OF VOL. YT. 
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